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THE DRYING PROBLEM 


Its Solution Lowers Cost of Production, Increases Tonnage, and 
Results in Improved Finish and Strength 


The imperfect and spasmodic action of Siphons and Dippers in removing 
the water of condensation from paper machine dryers has for years been rec- 
ognized as a distinct handicap in securing perfect drying of the paper web— 
and this is true whether the product be tissue, book, manilla, news or the 
heaviest box boards. 

How much water remained in the dryers with the siphons or dippers in 
perfect working shape, and the exact influence of.this water on the drying was 
largely a sealed book. 

Finally one who had experienced all the troubles incident to unevenly 
heated dryers and had tried all the known devices for coaxing the water out, 
invented 


The Dodge Gravity Evacuator 


which removes at each rotation of the dryers all condensation, and keeps them 
as dry inside as out. 

The results of installations of this device during the past four years 
have shown that the perfect and continuous removal of the water, abso- 
lutely solves all drying problems and corrects many faults in paper making 
that are not usually attributed to imperfect drying. 

Briefly, this device saves steam, reduces the drying temperature, gives an 
increase of drying capacity, results in a product of greater strength and 
improved finish with the same furnish and calendering, and effects many minor 
savings of importance. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS. 


WALTER H. BOWES CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 














A REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Resume of Events Comprising the History of the Paper Trade During 
1914 


A Memorable Twelve Months’ Period Beset with Complications Consequent to a 
War That Has Shaken the World of Commerce to Its Foundation—How the 
United States Has Been, and Is Likely to Be, Affected—Conditions in 


N one sense the year 1914 must be considered as among the 
most memorable twelve months periods in the history of the 
(American paper industry. It will always be remembered as 
the year of the great war, or, let us say, as the first year of 

the great war, for, at the moment, who can predict how far into 
other years the memorable European war may extend. How- 
ever, it marks a point in world wide commerce which will be 
to a great extent revolutionary. 

\n upheaval has come to the industrial world like a mighty 
earthquake, which has staggered the imagination and confused 
the conclusions of the most theoretical and of the shrewdest and 
most dispassionate students of economics. It is as if the staunch 
ship of commerce had foundered in a storm of blinding events, 
and its crew from the captains of industry to the stokers who 
shovel the coal to furnish the motive power, has been sent over 
the sides in small boats to drift. 

Some will be cast upon the rocks, other will reach a barren 
shore, and others will drift to a fertile land and have thrust upon 
them a fortune which they never sought nor ever hoped for. 
\mong these last lucky ones it is reasonable to prophesy are the 
people of the United States 

It may be that they will be made to feei, as many of them have 
already felt, much privation and a stress of circumstances before 
they are safely landed, but if they hold fast and have sufficient 
strength to bear the strain, the ultimate reward will come to 
enrich the nation a hundred fold 

(his may sound to some like the story of “Will o' the Wisp,” 
but it will stand the test of logic, and even now a measure of 
prosperity. has begun to arrive. All that we need is patience, 
perseverance, energy and enterprise to make the dream a reality. 
Notwithstanding that it was a dull business year, and in some 
instances a most trying one, the conditions underlying all were 
seldom, if ever, sounder than at the close of 1914. We have 
passed through trying times, but even though production and dis- 
tribution of merchandise has been limited during a period of many 
months, consumption also has gone on the while with very much 
less than a proportionate curtailment. By this we mean that the 
wants of the average individual have been gratified almost as 
fully as they ever have been, and if the ultimate consumers have 
spent less, it has been because they have been cautious, and not 
hecause they could not find the money \ltogether it has been 

conservative year, with a general husbanding of resources which 
has left us individually in a sounder position than if we had had 

ore and had been lavish in the expenditure. The result is that 
ie foundation laid for business during 1915 could hardly be 
uinder. All that remains is to go energetically to work on the 
iperstructure. 


We have not over-produced. Supply has been kept down to the 





Canada, New Foundland, Great Britain, Scandinavia and Germany. 








level of demand, and in a few instances have our markets been 
overstocked, and then generally for a short time only. 

The manufacturer as a whole have religiously shunned specula- 
tive buying of raw materials, and both wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors have been careful to follow the same policy. They have 
bought from hand to mouth. One consequence of this policy has 
been that stocks of merchandise in warehouse and store are as 
lew as consistent with current demand. In fact merchants gen- 
erally have gone to the opposite extreme, and some of the busi- 
ness depression of the past twelve months may be attributed to an 
insufficient variety of stock on hand to meet popular fancy. In 
former years when times have been hard, as notably at the close 
of 1907 and during the major part of 1908, the bottoms literally 
fell out of the markets, and prices dropped as if from the bursting 
of an overinflated balloon. The moment was ripe then for a crisis. 
lor years the general policy had been one of extravagant buying. 

‘hen it was customary to live in the future, and engagements 
were made covering many years ahead, and when the time came 
for a reckoning there was nothing to reckon with. The lesson 
taught by the panic may have been dulled in the course of time, 
but it has never been forgotten. The days of extended contracts 
were numbered, and though it took three or four years for the 
business world to adjust itself to newer and saner methods, the 
country has prospered ever since, and the danger of a collapse 
from the same cause has practically been eliminated; so that 
when trouble occurred consequent to the general upset caused by 
the war, there was underlying all a sure footing for trade. 

This is speaking of course in a general sense, because there have 
been some notable exceptions. There are several large manu- 
facturing concerns that depend to a very great extent upon a 
Kuropean market. These for a time at least must suffer because 
of the diminished purchasing power in Europe of belligerent and 
neutral countries alike. 

But, on the other hand, what has been lost in one instance has 
been made good in others. The United States has been called 
on to supply many of the necessaries of life to countries which 
heretofore have been able to supply their own needs. And then 
there has been an extraordinary demand for munitions of war, 
and for agricultural and manufactured products for the armies 
of Europe, and in order to meet this demand it has been neces- 
sary to erect entirely new plants on an extensive scale, and to 
add considerably to old ones. 

\ glance at export statistics since war was declared shows a 
substantial increase in all but a few lines, and the shipments 
keep constantly growing. The balance of trade has been turned 
heavily in our favor, and the debt which we have owed to 
Europe will be paid not in money but in goods upon which there 
is a handsome profit. Even the loans which are made to bellig- 
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erent nations are to take the form of credits to be absorbed in 
the purchase of merchandise. We are paying Europe no money, 
but are making enormous profits in the aggregate from our trade 
with her. 

Our imports have naturally diminished because of the inter- 
ference with production abroad, and the scarcity of certain raw 
materials has affected the cost of manufactured goods in this 
country. But neither the manufacturer nor the distributor pays 
the bill, and the importers’ loss consequent to a stoppage of their 
business has been to a great extent the gain of the domestic 
manufacturer. The money we earn is now kept at home and 
spent in the country. How can we help growing richer? 

lhe only serious drawback we experience is that of ocean 
transportation, high carrying charges and insurance rates, but 
even these disabilities are heavily overbalanced by the increased 
value of the traffic. 

We must remember that the war cannot last forever, and that 
from the day that peace is restored will date a period of even 
greater prosperity than ever. The destruction of property in 
Europe has already been stupendous, and every day adds to it. 
rhe loss and damage will have to be repaired, and the major 
part of this work will fall to the United States. Great Britain 
added materially to her wealth after the Franco-German war 
of 1870 by furnishing goods to those countries which they were 
not in a position to themselves supply. The United States was 
not then sufficiently developed for the trade, or she would un- 
doubtedly have had a share. But now we have a war compared 
with which the effects of the 1870 affair fade into insignificance, 
and we shall be the nation to whom the great fighting empires 
will turn for commercial help after they have pretty well smashed 
themselves to pieces 

There has, however, been a factor detrimental to business 
progress in this country during the last six months. It is that of 
an artificial stringency of the money market. There has been 
plenty of money in the country, but it has been withheld from 
the public to whom it belonged. In the midst of abundance we 
had to go begging just because certain financial kings saw a 
chance to enrich themselves by tightening the purse strings. It 
was expected that there might be a big call from Europe at any 
day, and there was more to be made by engineering government 
loans than by discounting American commercial paper. The order 
went forth to the banks all over the country from their New 
York masters to “hold tight,” and enterprise was brought to a 
sudden stop. Manufacturers and merchants of unquestionable 
reputation, whose credit had been of the highest, and whose 
loans had been eagerly sought for by banks and trust companies, 
were now informed that they could not be accommodated even 
though they had gilt edge security to offer. This stoppage of 
money circulation made itself felt throughout the entire com- 
mercial system of the nation. 

The consumer was short of cash for his personal expenses 
and deferred paying the retailer; the retailer in turn was unable 
to meet his obligations to the jobber, the jobber could not pay 
the manufacturer, and the manufacturer was compelled to hold 
off the man who supplied him with raw materials. Not knowing 
where the money was coming from, would it have been sensible 
or even honest for business men to go ahead notwithstanding 
and trust to luck? Those who took chances in this instance 
Imost invariably got into trouble, and those who did not had 
to go without business. The only wonder is that business held 
up as well as it did. 

Stop the heart action of a healthy man and he dies instantly. 
Stop the flow of money in business, no matter how promising it 
may be, and you kill it. If we have had dull times in 1914 it has 
not been because there has been slack business pending, but 
because the circulation of money to make activity possible had 
been checked. 


The Parer TRADE JOURNAL late last fall had occasion to refer 
to one incident that illustrates the situation exactly. A printing 
company, a large consumer of paper, was awarded a big con- 
tract from a large and well known merchandising concern. De- 
livery, however, was not required until after the turn of the year. 
Business was quiet at the time, and the printing company, to 
keep its men and plant employed, arranged with the customer to 
accept the work as soon as it could be completed, the bill to be 
dated as of January 1. The outlay to the printer would be about 
$10,000, but their reputation was above reproach, and there was no 
question of their solvency. Neither was there any doubt about the 
absolute responsibility of the customer. But the bank which 
hitherto had always been eager for desirable loans of this kind 
refused point blank to advance the necessary money. As a con- 
sequence the contract was delayed, no paper was purchased and 
some hundreds of men were thrown out of employment.  l[lere 
was a case of a deliberate stoppage of circulation which wes 
little short of criminal. But the “hold tight” order had gone out 
and that settled it. Even if it was necessary to crowd shelter 
houses, hospitals and jails with helpless workpeople and ther 
dependents, the “hold tight” order had to stand. 

When conditions such as these prevail what should we expect 
but the worst of times; and yet, we have not done so badly despite 
the severity of setbacks. This is proof that underlying condi- 
tions are sound. If it had not been for latent strength we would 
have had real hard times or we might even have had a panic 
But we have not only held our own, but we have actually gone 
forward. Proof of this is shown in the long list of new enter- 
prises, of additions to plants, of increasing exports and in a 
widespread feeling of optimism which all along has lain deep 
in the hearts of all thinking men who see further into the future 
than today or tomorrow. 

But financial matters have so shaped themselves that the “hold 
tight” policy will be discontinued. Our banks and trust com- 
panies are so heavily stocked with money that they will be only 
too glad to turn to legitimate trade again to put it in circulation. 
Besides the new Federal banking system has been designed to 
put a stop to the hoarding of the people's money by the baaks. 
Now, too, the immense sums hitherto held in reserve will be put 
to use, and as soon as it is possible to borrow money at reason- 
able rates we shall see a reign of activity in the United States 
that perhaps few people ever dreamed of. 

At least one other feature tended to hold business back during 
1914, and that was the unfortunate position of the railroads. 
They, as well as some of the larger corporations, have been made 
the butt of much adverse legislation which added to the general 
quiet, and an ever increasing cost in overhead charges and 
operating expenses placed them in an unenviable position, and 
made much desired extensions and improvements an utter im- 
possibility. Im turn the steel and iron, and the car and locomo- 
tive manufacturing industries were very hard hit, and the num- 
ber of unemployed men swelled into the hundreds of thousands. 

In studying economic problems it is necessary not only to take 
into account the loss of a man’s wages to the community when 
he is out of work, but also the cost of his support and that of 
his family during that time. This cost is first borne by the local 
tradesmen, the grocer, the butcher, the baker, the dry goods 
store, the drug store and also the landlord. In turn this cost 
is passed on to the wholesaler, and by them to the manufacturer, 
and so are bred the germs of hard times. 

Substantial assistance has been granted to the railroads by an 
advance in freight rates of 5 per cent., which, added to increased 
trafic due to a natural return to normal shipping conditions, 
should provide the means for extensive improvements, and for 
the employment of labor on a more liberal scale than ever. It 
is evident, therefore, that the disadvantages under which the 
year 1914 labored will not apply in 1915. 
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The history of the paper industry apart from the business con- 
fluctuations, 
eventful 


reviewed in 


rather a 


which are 


one. It 


ditions and from market 


detail further on, was not an was 


twelve month period of routine unintluenced by many events ot 
primary importance, such as the Reciprocity act, the new tariff, 


or the disastrous Miami valley floods which enlivened the hap- 


Early in the year the effect of competi- 
had of 


penings of other years. 
tion by the Canadian mills began to make itself felt. It 
course been expected, and this market was not taken unawares. 
In fact a rapid increase in the imports of Canadian newsprint 
had been in progress for a couple of years, and the passage of 
trade. 
mills completed, 


the Reciprocity act had given a great impetus to this 


But last year saw the Canadian string of and 


now the worst has happened so far as competition is concerned, 
and it is not likely that many more extensive plants will spring 
Notwithstanding 


with, 


up in the Dominion for some time to come. 


all that had to 
weakening of Canadian 


American newsprint mills contend and a 


prices consequent to competition, the 


American newspaper publishers were not satisfied. They com- 


plained to Washington of what they were pleased to call a com- 
prehensive agreement as to prices and markets between Amer- 
But the complaint did not receive 


death. 
that 
manufac 


mills. 


and in due 
occurred to the 


short of a that 
turers to run their mills at capacity, and sell their product at any 


Canadian 


consideration, 


ican and 


natural 
Washington 


died a 
legislators in 
would compel newsprint 


serious course 


It has no doubt 


nothing law 


price which the publishers’ association should care to name, would 
satisfy the latter. The fear of the press is, indeed, a terrible 
thing, and it is ever rampant in Washington. But the possible 
law has not yet been passed. 

Tue Rerunp Case. 

The 
1913, through which it dragged its weary and disappointing way, 
but then it The refund came 
after much delay last year. These refunds, it may be stated for 


refund case, as it will long be remembered, belongs to 


was all “case” and no “refund.” 
the benefit of those who never knew or have forgotten, consti- 
tuted a number of claims by importers of wood pulp from Scan- 
dinavia and Germany for the refund of duty paid thereon, after 
the United States had granted free trade to Canadian pulp and 
The claim was based upon treaties with the United States 
wherein this country pledged itself not to grant tariff concession 
to any country without extending the same privilege to all of the 


nations with whom it had 


paper. 


favored nation treaties. Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and other nations were parties to such treaties, 
and claimed that as a tariff concession had been made to Canada 
in pulp and paper, they 
sideration. 


were likewise entitled to the same con- 
This was disputed by the United States Government, 
and the question was threshed out by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers and by the United States Court of Customs Appeals, 
which latter decided in favor of the importers. An attempt was 
made to appeal from the decision to the United States Supreme 
Court, but the attempt failed. 

To avoid refund of duties, however, the Treasury Department 
early in 1915 endeavored to have an act of Congress passed, which 
would permit the government to appeal from the Customs Court 
of Appeals to the Supreme Court, but barred the opposing liti- 
gants from such privilege. It of the bill as 
first framed for Congress by the Treasury Department to make 
it retroactive so that it would apply to the wood pulp cases then 
And to that were made to hold ap- 
praisers’ decisions in abeyance until the act could be passed. 


was also the intent 


pending. end also efforts 

But public opinion was so obviously opposed to such a perver- 
sion of justice as such an act would entail that the bill was 
finally amended so as to give the opposing litigants to the gov- 
ernment an equal right to appeal, and the act was so worded as 
not to apply to cases then pending. This was not done, however, 
until the Importers’ Association and the Merchants’ Association 





had made a vigorous protest before a congressional committee. 


Shortly after it had been decided not to make the bill retroactive 
final instructions were given to the Board of General Appraisers 
\pril 10 1,100 of the 5,000 pro- 


tests had been decided favorably to the 


to pass upon the protests, and by 


importers by the board, 
which in so doing was compelled to reverse its own previous rul- 
ing in conformity with the judgment of the Customs Court. 

about $3,000,000. 


Some little controversy arose between the consuming manufac- 


The total amount involved was estimated to be 


turers and the importers as to who was entitled to the refunds. 


But it was finally made clear to the former that they were to re- 


ceive the duty allowance such goods as came forward 


only on 
that no 
instances where they entered the New 


made to them in 


York market and bought 


under contract, and refund should be 


goods ex-warehouse at the then current price, The importers 


conceded refund to the manufacturers only on goods purchased 


on contracts which provided that the buyer pay any advance in 


duty or be allowed for any decrease. In the case of refund, of 


course, there was neither an advance nor a decrease which should 


have taken place during the life of the 


contract, and the im- 


porters would have been within their legal rights to have them- 


selves appropriated the entire amount of refund. 


There still remained in dispute those cases involving German 
pulp made from Russian wooed. \s there was no existing treaty 


with Russia it was claimed that pulp made from Russian wood, 


whether in Germany or elsewhere, was not entitled to free entry 


under the’ most favored nation treaty. But the Customs Court of 


\ppeals early in June once more decided against the government 
and allowed free entry for the German pulp made from Russian 
wood. 

The liquidation is long and tedious, and has been 


progressing ever since. 


process of 


Legislative Matters 


Brooks Net WEIGHT AND CoNnTAINER Law. 
What is known as the Brooks Net Weight and Container law 
for the State of New York was made effective February 1. It 


provided for the marking of packages of the exact contents in 
weight, count or measure, and is directly applicable to all kinds 
of paper, twine and cordage. In the case of wrapping paper and 


coated paper a variation of 3'% per under or over the 


marked quantity is allowed when sold by weight, and a reasonable 


cent. 


variation is also allowed when sold by numerical count. A reason- 
able variation is also allowed on cover paper, writing paper and 


board. On tissue a variation of 2% per cent. is allowed whether 


sold by weight or forth 


count. Regulations are also set for the 
sale of toilet paper, pads, and twine and cordage. 
BiLLs 

rhe Albany 
the year three hydro-electric bills for state-wide development of 
York. It was evidently the inten- 
tion of Governor Glynn to institute a policy of 


H ypro-ELectTri« 


Conservation Commission at 


proposed early in 


hydro-electric power in New 
progressive de- 
velopment of electric energy from water power under state own- 


ership and control. These bills would give to the state the right 


to regulate the flow of the rivers and streams, and to erect and 


mantain reservoirs, dams and dykes, as well as to acquire by pur- 


chase, condemnation such lands, and 


power plants as might be 
energy for municipal use. 


contract or water rights 
deemed 


The 
expression itself as favorable to a water storage system in the 


necessary to produce electric 


Conservation Commission also 
Adirondacks, made possible by the passage of the Burd amend- 
ment to the state constitution the previous year, but no action 
was taken towards authorizing the building of the reservoirs or 
of providing an appropriation for the purpose. 

The movement towards electrical development by the state met 
with vigorous opposition. Principal among the opponents was the 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce, which was represented by Ed- 
ward N. Smith, chairman of its legislative committee, and but 
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in a mere statement from our- 
selves, a comprehensive idea as to 
the actual merits of Dowd Products. 


SUCH statements, emanating from 
ourselves, have not the same weight, 
nor are they likely to be accepted as 
fully as might be the case if they 
came from disinterested parties or 
were written without a motive. 


THE only testimony of value, as to 
the merits of Dowd Products, must, 
and does come from users thereof. 
Those mills that have long been ap- 
preciative customers and continuous 
users of our Bars, Plates and Knives 
offer reasonable and _ convincing 
proof as to the superior service they 
have received from our products. 


WE solicit orders from you, and ex- 
pect a continuance of patronage sole- 
ly upon this basis of superior merit. 
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Paper Cutting Knives of finest quality 


Cluster Filling for beater engine rolls. This 
type of filling is 
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Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Some 
mills have in- 
| stalled as high 
as nine sets. If you wish to make stronger paper 
you should use Cluster Filling in your beater 





rolls. CHIPPER KNIVES. 


Our equipment is the most modern and improved type of scientific apparatus used in the working of steel. 
We are in position to produce a line of Bars, Plates and Knives representing the very highest standard in con- 
struction and material. 


KNIFE WORKS 
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High Speed Latest Improved Toilet and Paper Towel, 
Perforating, Slitting and Rewinding Machines 
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Rolls can be made with or without perforations. 
Designed for High Speed, Precision and Economy. Self-Adjusting—has an Even Ten- 
sion and is Safe and Easy to Operate. Reduces Breaks in’ Paper and the Loss of Time 
through Stopping of Machine to a Minimum. best Steel Knives and Perforating 
Blades—Improved Self-Oiling Friction Clutch Drive. 
If you want 


Quality and Quantity of Production 
you will get both in the “Dietz” Toilet Machine 
The only Toilet Paper Machine on the market by which 
SANITARY CREPE PAPER TOWELS 
in roll form can be manufactured. The necessary change can be made in less than one hour’s time. 


We Also Manufacture 


Automatic Toilet Roll Tube Machines 


capable of producing 3600 Tubes per hour 


Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Slitting and Rewinding Machines, Photo 
Mount Beveling Machines, Side and Center Seam Merchandise Envelope Machines, 
Candy Bag Machines, Punch Presses for Playing Cards, Drop Roll Slitters, 
Rewinding Machines for SANITARY BARBER ROLLS, and Special 
Machines for Producing PAPER PRODUCTS. 


Estimates furnished for building Machinery from your drawings. 


Write us when in the market, or let us show you, whereby you might profit 
by installing a “DIETZ” machine in place of what you are now using. 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS, Menuiacturers 


bet, Front and second ste, ~=Philadelphia, Penna. U. S. A. 
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little was heard of these bills afterwards. It was claimed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Watertown and other representative 
trade organizations that the communities along the streams should 
develop and own the power, and that canals should be built by 
the state for navigation only. The water storage system in the 
\dirondacks was strongly urged. 

Late in March the Jones Water Storage bill, which would have 
made the Burd amendment effective and provided a water storage 
plan in the Adirondacks, passed by the lower house of the state 
legislature, but was pigeon-holed in the senate presumably for 
political reasons. Later the Brown Water Storage bill was passed 
and signed by the governor. This did not specifically touch upon 
the water storage systems in the Adirondacks, but it fitted in 
well with this sort of legislation, and provided that the state should 
have jurisdiction over water storage reservoirs established within 
the forest reserve for the purpose of creating a uniform flow of 
water in the power streams the year round. 


Outo Froop Prevention BIL. 
lhe measure designed to effect the safety of the Miami valley 
from further floods, and known as the Flood Prevention bill, was 
signed by Governor Cox in February. 


MASSACHUSETTS LABoR BILL. 


In February Representative Sullivan, of Holyoke, introduced in 
the Massachusetts legislature a bill providing for an eight hour 
day in paper mills, and making it the duty of the State Board of 
Labor and Industry to receive and investigate complaints in con- 
nection with alleged violations of the law. As most of the mills 
in the state had already adopted the three-tour plan there was 
little, if any, opposition to the eight hour proposition. It became 
a matter of expediency and arrangement between the mills and 
the men. 


THe CLAYTON BILL. 


Notwithstanding vigorous opposition by powerful trade organ- 
izations in all parts of the United States, the Clayton bill, pro- 
viding against the establishment of fixed prices of goods for 
retail distribution and exempting labor organizations and agricul- 
tural interests from the provisions of the Sherman law in respect 
to conspiracy in restraint of trade, has become a law. It is really 
an amendment of the Sherman act. 

lhe principal clause of the act to which objection is taken by 
manufacturing interests, as discriminating against them and in 
favor of the laboring and agricultural classes, reads: 

“That it shall not be unlawful for persons employed or seeking 
employment to enter into any arrangements or combinations with 
the view of lessening the hours of labor or of increasing their 
wages, or of bettering their condition; nor shall any arrangements, 
agreements or combinations be unlawful among persons engaged 
in horticulture or agriculture when made with the view of en- 
hancing the price of agricultural or horticultural products.” 


New York Compensation Act. 

On July 1 the New York Workmen's Compensation act became 
effective. The new law is more liberal than similar statutes of 
other states. It gives to private corporations the right to insure 
the employers’ obligations under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department, and has created an insurance fund under the man- 
agement of the Workmen's Compensation Commission. 


LABor MATTERS. 


The year was remarkably free from disaffection and troubles 
that may have threatened at times, but were dispelled before they 
reached a serious stage. Differences arose in a few individual in- 
stances that for the moment threatened the peace of a mill, but 
they were finally adjusted without resort to extreme measures by 
either side. It was a trying year in a business way for the mills, 
and the men apparently realized the situation for there was as a 





whole a better understanding between employer and employee, 
who felt they had a common cause to defend. 

The question of girl labor in the west was raised to a point 
that led to an investigation by the State Commission of Wiscon- 
sin. To the credit of the paper industry in that state conditions 
were found to be eminently satisfactory. The young women were 
found to have been universally well treated, and they expressed 
themselves in every instance as being quite satisfied 

In March an investigation was instigated by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations. The purpose of this com- 
mission was no doubt a laudable one. The idea was to determine 
the relations between employers and employees, and to so adjust 
matters where friction was found to exist as to obviate further 
trouble. But the time for such investigation was inopportune, and 
it is doubtful if the commission so far as the paper industry was 
concerned earned the gratitude or good will of either party. In- 
vestigation without specific cause is not considered popular. It 
is like holding a council of war when no war exists. It is well 
to have a commission to receive and investigate complaints, but 
to go out seeking trouble to alleviate is too much like stirring up 
the mud. At all events the commission, which held sessions in 
various sections of the country, succeeded in bringing some 
grievances to light and perhaps some day good may come of this 
work. 


Forestry ASSOCIATION PLEDGE. 


At the annual meeting of the American Forestry Association 
the organization pledged itself to support federal administration 
and management of national forests. 


Mint Men AND Stock DEALERS AGREE. 


\fter considerable controversy and the proposed establishment 
of an arbitrary and somewhat “strenuous” contract by the manu- 
facturers, which led to counter propositions by the stock dealers, 
the buyers and sellers got together in an amicable way, and ar- 
rived at an understanding in the matter of the grading of paper 
stock that was mutually satisfactory, and a better feeling now 
prevails between these two branches of the paper industry than 
has previously existed. 


AMERICAN PAPER AND Putp ASSOCIATION CHANGES. 


Last April Arthur C. Hastings, president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, who since the last convention of the asso- 
ciation held the position until a competent successor could be 
found, retired from the executive management of the organization 
and assumed the presidency of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. He was succeeded as president by Frank L. Moore, of 
Watertown, to whom the thanks of the association are due for 
the constant attention he has given to the work of the organiza- 
tion. Several changes were made in the executive staff, each 
division represented by a secretary taking closer charge of its 
individual affairs. 


ACCIDENT TO THE Stony River Dam. 


On January 15 six tiers of the Stony River dam of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, near Dobbin, West Virginia, 
gave way for about 90 feet, causing the river to rise about four 
feet above normal, though several degrees lower than at the 
regular flood season. Some slight damage was done on the line 
of the Western Maryland Railroad, and to a highway bridge on 
Stony river. Otherwise no harm came to life or property. The 
repairs, it is understood, cost the company about $10,000 or 
$15,000, but operation of the mills was not interfered with. Little 
attention would have been paid to the accident had it not been 
for a series of sensational newspaper reports published at the 
time, which apparently emanated from the lively brain of some 
imaginative reporter, and had no foundation at all in fact. 
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Encircles the Globe 
It Stands For 
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EQUATOR OFFSET solves puzzled printers’ problems. 


We guarantee it not to fuzz or curl and to lie absolutely 
flat! 


We invite your inquiries for samples and we are confident 
a trial order will number you among our SATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS. 


The QUALITY of our paper—the fact that it does all we 
say it will do—our ATTRACTIVE PRICES, and our abil- 
ity to make PROMPT SHIPMENTS soon CONVINCE 
the master printer that our EQUATOR GRADE fulfills 
every requirement of the OFFSET PRESS. 
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Scarcity oF DyEsTUFFS. 

The trade suffered for a time from a scarcity of dyestuffs con- 
sequent to the cutting off of German exports. But while the situ- 
ation was acute for a time, arrangements were finally perfected 
for the resumption of imports in sufficient quantities to take care 
of the necessities of the paper trade. 


Forest Fires. 

Forest fires started early in the season, and did considerable 
damage both in this country and in Canada. But the excellent 
fire-fighting systems of both countries proved their worth, and pre- 
vented what would undoubtedly have proved a much more 
serious devastation. 

Trust LEGISLATION. 

Trust legislation which for a time threatened to add seriously 
to existing business trouble, had a disturbing influence and caused 
some alarm. But the government, realizing the already weakened 
condition of trade, did not proceed to extreme limits. 


SuNbrY ITEMs. 
Germany in October prohibited the export of rags, bagging, 
rope and flax waste. 
Che Paper Mill Supply Dealers’ Association of New England 
was organized May 11. 
Last August the control of the St. Regis Paper Company was 
acquired by G. H., P. Gould. 


Plans have been arranged for the establishment of a forest 
products laboratory at Syracuse. 

Kingsley Martin retired from the vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company in November. 

William G. Archer was appointed in September by Governor 
Glynn to manage New York compensation affairs. 

The first annual convention of the Waste Material Dealers of 
New York was held at the Hotel Astor March 17. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission granted the railroads an 
increase of 5 per cent. on freight rates last December. 

In view of the disturbed condition of trade consequent to the 
war, the government of Newfoundland removed the export re- 
strictions on pulpwood. 

Paper manufacturers convened at Chicago early in April, and 
endorsed the work of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
which they pledged themselves to support. 

A receiver was appointed for the Remington-Martin group of 
mills, and after much speculation and several plans had been sug- 
gested and all but completed, a reorganization was finally effected. 

Difficulties and differences arose between the felt and roofing 
paper manufacturers and the dealers in paper stock over the 
standards and grading of the packings. But after threshing out 
the respective grievances of both parties they came together in 
an amicable agreement, which seems to have been working to the 
mutual satisfaction of each ever since. 


MARKETS AND STATISTICAL REPORTS 


The past year was unprecedented in the financial and com- 
mercial world of this country. From the beginning of the year 
the paper trade had to adapt itself to new conditions. The Under- 
wood Tariff Act of 1913 was in active force and a glance at the 
imports for the past year, compared with the previous one, will 
show what happened. There was an increase in the value of 
imports of paper over the previous year of approximately 
$6,000,000. Industry in general was running on approximately a 
70 per cent. basis and the paper trade was no exception. To say 
the least it was not a profitable year for the paper trade. 

In reviewing the market for the year, it should be noted that 
business was about normal during January, February and March. 
\pril was a poor month and May and June were worse. By July 
most mills were down the greater part of the time for lack of 
orders. There were rather plentiful supplies of raw materials all 
around, but when the tieup in international shipping occurred in 
\ugust the trade had never met such a condition and for the most 
part became panicky. Forgetting that they had large stocks of 
raw materials, a sharp boom for all kinds of pulp and paper stock 
was begun. Price was not considered. The point was “Get the 
stock.” But then mills had to protect themselves by withdrawing 
contracts and prices on paper. Orders were taken for thirty 
days’ delivery only. Jobbers covered in every grade at old prices 
while the paper mills had to meet high charges for raw materials 
and other supplies. 

The paper stock market is weak now only because mills are 
well supplied with materials for which they paid high prices and 
have not been able to work them off on new business. Mills have 
had other costs to meet that are greater than before the war began. 
Wires and felts are higher in price than before and the advances 
that have been made in the cost of paper to the jobbers are not 
sufficient to cover the advanced manufacturing charges in all 
grades. 

Newsprint 


The newsprint industry during the past year (1914) was sub- 


ject to the ups and downs that characterized all manufacturing. 
Conditions at the beginning of the year were unfavorable to the 
domestic manufacturer. The tariff on print paper was removed 
by the law of 1913 and this fact led to the increased production 
of news in Canada. The competition that resulted from the free 
entry of print paper was so keen at the beginning of last year that 
prices were sacrificed to guarantee reasonable production. In 
some cases domestic mills suffered severe financial reverses and 
had to go through bankruptcy and general financial reorganiza- 
tion. Other manufacturers who refused to consider contracts 
without a small proiit lost good sized renewals to Canadian mills. 
Imports from Canada were thereby increased by something more 
than 100,000 tons over the period of 1913. Other events that had 
a direct bearing on the print paper industry were the rulings of 
the Board of General Appraisers and the Customs Court of 
Appeals regarding the favored nation clause of the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act in the sulphite import cases and the determination 
that the “favored nation” clause applied to the country in which 
the imported articles were made, and had nothing to do with the 
nations supplying the raw material. This is applicable to the 
contention that pulp made in Germany from wood cut in Russia 
should be subject to duty under the provisions of the favored 
nation treaty as none existed between Russia and the United 
States. 

Under the complaint of several manufacturers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reduced the rates on newsprint in western 
and middle western hauls. 

The estimates of a number of manufacturers that the normal 
increase in the consumption of news is about 10 per cent. were 
based on ‘records from 1898 to 1912 when enormous gains in 
advertising were made by the newspapers. It is quite generally 
conceded that advertising reached its zenith in 1912 and that its 
increase has adjusted itself to a more steady growth. The pre- 
vailing opinion among manufacturers now is that the normal in- 
crease in consumption is between four and five per cent. Last 
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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Builders of Machinery for finishing Coated, 
Glazed, Writing, Bond and Ledger Papers. 


Hydraulic Presses and Pumps; 
Embossing Calenders, 
Friction Calenders, 

Breaker Calenders, 

Super Calenders. 


We have been 


making Cotton Rolls 
for finishing fine and Coated 


Paper since the early “sixties.”’ 


We fit our Super Calenders with ‘“Textile’’ Patent Roller Bearings made 
in our own shop and guaranteed to do the work for which they are de- 


signed. 
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year was exceptional, due to abnormal conditions and the gain 
was about 74 per cent. 

Many contracts began in January in new hands at prices that 
the manufac 
Consumption was about normal until the latter part of 


were rather more favorable to the consumer than 
turer. 
February when publishers began to cut down their supplies and 
there was a falling off in consumption of about 5 per cent. This 
the 
counter-balancing demand and reduced the accumulated stocks at 
* mills to about normal. 

from April until the latter part of July conditions were most 
peculiar in the 


Water was low and many mills had difficulty in making ground 


condition continued until Mexican war scare brought in a 


newsprint industry Demand was subnormal 
wood and consequently had to buy this stock in the open market 
which was stiffening under a fair demand and a supply that was 
shortened by a fire which destroyed 10,000 tons. The crisis came 
when the events, prior to the outbreak of the war began, induced 
publishers to turn out many extra editions. 

In the latter part of July and throughout August and September 


news was in abnormal demand. Some manufacturers reported 
increases of 30 per cent. over the corresponding period of 1913. 
Mill stocks were reduced to about ten or twelve day supplies. 
Ground wood was scarce and in strong demand. The price went 
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serve their supplies of raw material for more profitable business. 
lhe New York Herald ran several editions on paper made from 
a variety of products at the request of the United States Forest 
Laboratories. 
Amalsillus _ fir, 


The stock used was made from white fir, noble fir, 
Alpine fir, and 
ment was fairly successful. 


Englemann spruce. The experi 


Production, shipments and surplus stocks statistics, as com- 


piled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, and which are 
charted elsewhere in this issue, follow: 
Normal \ctual 


Capacity, Production 

Tons, Tons. 
January . ..-108,999 104,253 99,632 
February ie un nice Se 89,508 88.915 
Mareh scab st de aap aa 96,3 96,719 
April ch cn ot bead ac 99,45 98,815 
May ... a 6:0. & aia ge 97,938 96,250 


On Handat , 
End of Month, 
Tons. 
41,956 
42,503 
42,293 
46,214 
48,145 
52,515 
53,142 

48,427 
95,522 45,068 
96,87 99,216 42,524 
88, 87,182 42,475 
91,28 91,797 46,325 


Shipments. 
Tons. 


June .... ‘ 107,562 93, 88,566 
Pee. «x ... 107,484 91,87: 91,249 
\ugust . - . 103,97 88,25 90,632 
September ine ae 92,3 
SN keane as . . 104, 
November 
December 


Nh 
be NS 
munud 


Fine Papers 


The market tor fine papers during the early months of last year 
was fairly well maintained. Prices were firm in all grades. 
Business was inclined to be of spotty nature from April on until 
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up $5 a Sulphite advanced from $5 to $10 a ton. Certain 
manufacturers that had sold to capacity were forced to notify their 
that their supplies during the boom were limited to 
the terms of their contracts and that they could not expect more 


than the maximum contract deliveries, regardless of their needs. 


ton. 


customers 


By the middle of October public interest in the war began to sag 
Advertising fell off and 
De- 
normal and by 
December the figures of most manufacturers showed a gain over 
1913 of.about 7% per cent. 


and the extra editions ceased to appear. 


newspaper circulation diminished. Thin editions appeared. 


liveries by manufacturers were again nearly 


Competition for 1915 contracts was carried on with greater vigor 


than 


Some low 


taken at 


ever before. very 


the 


prices were quoted. 
1914 price and some at 


Many 
substantial 
But the general average increase in price may be placed 


renewals were 


advances. 
at 50 cents a ton, which does not cover the increased costs of 
manufacturing due to the high value of ground wood, higher pay 
for labor and higher costs for felts and wires. 

Sheet news was in fair demand during the entire year. The 
price fluctuated between 2.10 and 2.25 at the mill and closed about 
2.20 with a strong demand. The market for side runs was peculiar. 
There was a plentiful supply during the early months with only 
a hand to mouth demand at about 1.85 at the mill. During the 
early months of the war orders for large quantities were quickly 
rolled up, but mills were so busy taking care of their contract 
business that they stopped making the side runs. The price went 
up from about 2 cents to 2.25. The latter part of the year saw a 
poor demand for counter rolls and yet a short supply as the market 
price was so low that manufacturers were rather inclined to. con- 
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PRODUCTION 
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NORMAL OULPUT 


the panic in August when there was a rush to cover by jobbers. 
Stocks were fairly well kept up by jobbers until the late spring 
when the activity was confined to small orders and stocks began 
to depreciate. It was a common practice to order ahead and re- 
quest mills to carry the stock subject to order from the jobbers. 
Some mills took strong exception to this kind of business and 
complained that it tied up too much capital with small returns. 
Other manufacturers regarded this activity as a new condition to 
which mills must prepare to adapt themselves. They felt that it is 
better for the manufacturer to run up stock and hold it subject to 
the jobber’s order, as this tended to ease collections and to hold up 
the market price. These mills were aware that the jobbers found 
it necessary to hold stocks a long time in a hand to mouth market 
and in order to secure any case business it was incumbent upon 
them to be prepared to make immediate shipments. This attitude 
was regarded as the safest way to secure future business with 
the jobbers. On the other hand, there were a number of jobbers 
who carried full stocks throughout the year and as a result secured 
new customers. They reported that it was their opinion that many 
printers had gone to their own jobbers with rush orders for which 
they would have to wait until the mills delivered in the course 
of two or three days or longer. But the goods were wanted im- 
mediately and the printer went to the jobber who carried the 
stock where he could get what he wanted when he needed it. 
Another condition that worked out during the year that is regarded 
by some to have caused the hand to mouth market, is that the 
printers and stationers worked off old stocks that had accumulated 
through too heavy buying in an effort to save money rather than 


pay an advance of two cents a pound on all broken ream orders. 
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n the past, it was the custom to order more paper than was needed 
to fill a certain job. It would probably be a long time before 
another job in which the same stock should be used would be 
taken. 
Rather than quote on special stock, these firms worked off their 
old supplies at reduced prices. 


Thus printers’ limited warerooms became overcrowded. 


When a special order was taken, 
only sufficient paper to fill the order was purchased and this re- 
sulted in a fairly active demand for broken reams. 

Looking over the year as a generally poor one for business, it 
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is not surprising to tind that among the expenses that large cor 
porations began to cut down was that of paper and stationery. 
Cheap bonds and ledgers were promptly substituted for high 
grades. Hence the dealers in and manufacturers of high grade 


ine papers suffered more than anyone else. Business was on an 


average only about 70 per cent. of normal. With the medium and 
cheaper grades business was fairly steady throughout the year and, 
in fact, remarkably active during the months of August, Septem- 
er and October. 

There was an advance of about 10 per cent. in the price of writ- 


ings, bonds and ledgers in September which has been firmly main- 


tained since then (his was due to the high prices for which 
raw materials were bought during August. The end of the year 
found stocks in the hands of jobbers remarkably low and an 


optimistic tone among manufacturers who took orders for good 


sized quantities at higher prices than a year ago. 
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of mills were running on part time for want of orders. Some 
sensational offers on poor grades of manillas were made by some 
mills, but in each case it was revealed that the goods offered were 
of inferior quality and the prices of 37% cents and even lower 
were found to be for papers contaiming practically no sulphite. 
But the offers tended to weaken prices. In June and July business 


was very dull and a number of mills were shut down for the 
greater part of the time. Shipments on old orders were fairly 
large. Toward the latter part of July the feeling among manu- 
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facturers was a little more optimistic and activity was a little more 
snappy. By the time the war began the market went up from 7% 
to 10 cents a ream. This 
high level was maintained for two or three months and the demand 
Manilla and No. 2 
were the first to weaken and its price dropped in a few weeks 
from 45 to 42 By the end of the year 
goods were offered in job lots at lower values. On the whole, it 
was reported that business was of smaller volume by fully 20 per 


Colored tissues advanced still higher. 


from jobbers and converters was fair. white 


5 cents and later to 40 cents. 


cent. than a year ago. At the close of the year stocks in the hands 
of jobbers were rather large and this fact may account for the 
dullness among mills and the tendency to offer goods practically 
at buyers’ prices. The market during the year was characterized 
by its remarkable firmness during a period of extremely high 
weakness that approached 


demoralization when values were unusually low. 


prices and an _ equally noticeable 
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The year started rather auspiciously in tissues. Manufacturers 
ad little stock on hand and jobbers were in need of fair quantities. 
No. 1 whites moved along freely at 42% cents a ream on carload 
This market value 
as firm until the latter part of February lots 
vere offered by mills to the jobbing trade at 40 cents on car lots. 
Chis was the beginning of a general price weakening and it was 
nly a short time before the general range of prices was down to 
10@421%4 cents a ream. Manillas and No. 2 whites moved in 
sympathy with the higher grades and prices were cut freely. By 
the late spring demand had fallen off considerably and a number 


usiness and 45 cents on less than car lots. 
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Production, shipments and surplus stocks statistics, as com- 


piled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, and which are 
charted elsewhere in this issue, follow: 





Normal Actual On Hand at 
Capacity, Shipments. End of Month. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
PRES... cictctianena 6,723 5,877 2,854 
February 5,976 5,539 2,879 
March 6,474 5,984 3,111 
MO Sausteacxeneaes 6,526 6,071 3,462 
SERRE T 6,682 5,668 4,117 
gd ca eiwadetaw es 6,682 6,518 3,996 
July 7,150 6,455 3,656 
PE. a caunads 6 unas 7,150 7,140 3,193 
SOME a ccticancees 6,800 6,859 2,810 
October 4 Jueeeas 7,344 7,248 2,761 
November ........--.. 6,725 6,053 3,042 
RONNIE. sé cceciviewes 6,994 5,901 3,441 
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LJOLYOKE MACHINE CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 


For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 








LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Calenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Cardboard 


Manufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithogra- 
phers and playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 


Washing and Beating Engines, with Tubs of Wood or Iron 
Improved Beaters of Umpherston Type 
Gearing, Shafting and Mill Work of every description 
Hercules Turbine Wheels, both Vertical and Horizontal 


WE ALSO MAKE SPECIAL MACHINERY TO ORDER 
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Manila and Fibre Papers 


The manufacturers of manilas and fibres did not have a very 
ictive vear except during the boom at the outbreak of the war. 
Che first six months of the year were poor. Prices were weak 
and there was promiscuous cutting until June when the market 
was practically demoralized. Mills were running only on part 
time and in some cases were sacrificing profits to keep their ma- 
chines going. Jobbers were moving their stocks in a hand to 
. mouth manner Chey did not feel justified under the circum- 
stances in buying ahead. By the time the war broke out jobbers’ 
stocks were nearly at a minimum and mills were begging for 
orders. At the time of the panic in August jobbers bought heavily. 
Mills withdrew prices and would not deliver beyond thirty days’ 
supply. In less than ten days the price advanced from $3 to $10 
a ton according to grade, Jobbers in some instances moved their 
stock in an artificial way by urging customers to stock.up at the 
old prices as a protection \ fair demand continued through 
September and prices held firmly. In October mills were running, 


in general, only on part time. November brought worse condi- 


tions. Fifty per cent. was the best time for many mills. Prices 


began to weaken and the close of the year found the market 
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boom the price on imported kraft paper which was scarce was 
about 4.25 cents a pound. Domestic grades were quoted and sold 
freely at 3.75 to 3.85. The demand was fair in October, but prices 
began to ease, going down about $2 a ton. Some sensational 
cutting was reported in December when large deals were closed 
at unusually low prices for both Number 1 and Number 2. 

The market has grown rather extensively for kraft paper as a 
wrapping and specialty. Many new products of kraft, such as 
twine, matting and other articles are converted from kraft. There 
has been a strong demand as a wrapping suitable for heavy. 
merchandise on account of its peculiar strength. The production 
in this country was increased by a new mill which began putting 
kraft paper out by a new process using Southern pine for its 
pulp 

Numerous imitations were offered in the market at remarkably 
low prices. 


Jute and Rope Specialties 


Manufacturers of jute and rope paper reported that their busi- 
ness was about 80 per cent. of normal last year. The only real 
activity was during the period immediately following the outbreak 
of the war. The tieup in international shipping caused a fear of 
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practically as it was before the panic. Mills were glad to get a shortage of raw materials. This fear created an unusually 


orders at almost any price. Inventory among the jobbers revealed 
abnormally large stocks 

The continually increasing use of kraft papers for wrapping 
and bags as a substitute for manilas and fibres was another 
hindrance to this business 

Production, shipments and surplus stocks statistics, as com- 
piled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, and which are 
charted elsewhere in this issue, follow: 





Normal Actual On Hand at 

Capacity, Production Shipments. End of Month, 
lons Tons. Tons Tons. 
84,105 72,150 71,598 10.067 
74,832 65,470 64,221 11,216 
March aa $1,224 71,005 70.159 12,219 
r \ Deca 81,224 73,352 73,451 12,029 
l ‘ on . 81,016 73,996 71,956 13,988 
lune . Sa ; .. 81,666 64,538 64,201 15,024 
} , : ; 83,928 65,515 65,901 15,263 
\ugust wate ; . 84,136 66,688 65,769 16,148 
Septembe ad j . 72,800 60,637 62,083 13,881 
October ‘ .. 78,840 66,308 66,835 13,510 
Novembe 3,000 54,880 54,216 14,282 
kecember . - 25,920 51,951 50,171 15,889 


Kraft Papers 


lhe only period when the kraft paper mills and importers saw 
ny solidity to the market was during August and September. 
ntil then the market had been demoralized by promiscuous price 
utting. Some quotations were made as low as 3.45 cents a 
Number 2 moved in fair quantity on small 
During the 


ound for domestic 
orders at 3.25 to 3.30 cents a pound until August. 








active demand for every pound of old rope and jute waste that 
was available regardless of price. Those who were protected by 
large stores of raw materials advanced their prices a quarter of a 
cent a pound as a protection in the future. The boom only lasted 
a few weeks and then prices fell off again. The last few months 
of the year were characterized by some cutting of prices. There 
was very little business to be had. Mills were running only about 
half time. It was not a profitable vear. 


Book Papers 


Conditions in the book paper market were very unsatisfac- 
tory during the last year. The market was weaker than the 
year before. The year began with rather unfavorable condi- 
tions for the American manufacturer, as tpere was a consider- 
able supply of paper on hand at the end of 1913. With the 
tariff reduced, there were very heavy imports in the last few 
months of 1913 and during the year just past. 

During the spring the market was fairly;well maintained, but 
the competition between the Eastern and Western mills was 
keener than ever before for the little business that was avail- 
able during the summer months and prices were freely cut. 
Poor business conditions in general led to the cutting of ex- 
penses by the leading mercantile houses and not least among 
the expenses cut was that of issuing customary cataloges. The 
book paper industry felt this very keenly when the European 
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IMPROVED 


WARREN 


PATE RI 
DOUBLE DRUM 


WINDER 


REFERENCES : 


1.—8-inch Brass Adjustable Draw 
Roll, 


2.—8-inch Brass Paper Carrying 


Roll. 





3.—8-inch Adjustable Drawboard. 


4.—12-inch Cast Iron paper-carry- 
ing Drum, with adjustable 
friction. Can be made sta- 
tionary if so desired. 


5.—Adjustable Coreshaft Box. 


6.—Automatic Guard. 


PATENT BALL VALVE HYDRANT STOCK CIRCULATING SYSTEM, 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SULPHITE, GROUND 
WOOD AND SODA PULP. 


The above System can be installed with Circulating Line in basement, as shown, 
or the Circulating Line may be located in room over Beaters, if desired. It keeps 
the stock in constant motion. The Line is always open, either supplying Beaters 
or circulating the stock back to storage chest. This System can be installed suit 
able size for any number of Beaters and to suit the present location of Beaters. 
Either Centrifugal or Plunger Pump may be used. There is a saving of power 
with this System using either type of pump, as there is no power required to lift 
the stock except as it is actually pumped from circulating line to Beaters. With 
this System, in furnishing Beater, roll may be put to work immediately without a 
loss of time. This greatly increases beating capacity and eliminates possibilities 
of injury to fly bars that often results from furnishing hard stock to individual 
beaters. 


Manufactured by 


TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
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war began, business was very dull and prices were unusually 
weak. Mills were in many cases running only part time, as 
they had no orders despite the low level of prices. But imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the war business was fairly active 
as everybody rushed to cover. The mills announced that they 
would not quote on contracts and withdrew all prices. Orders 
for immediate delivery were closed at the old prices, but no 
contracts were taken. Every one had a chance to cover and 
did so, with the result that the fall was characterized by a 
very poor demand for paper. It was said that the jobbing 
trade had bought sufficient supplies during August and Septem- 
ber to carry them along until the end of the year, and did not 
find it necessary to buy except from hand to mouth. Some of 
the Western mills advanced their prices ten per cent. at the 
outbreak of the war, but the increase did not last long and 
in the course of ten days or two weeks values were down again 
to the old level. At the end of the year there was a fair-sized 
overproduction. During the year one mill failed and had to go 
through bankruptcy, owing to the unfavorable market. The 
poor state of the advertising business during the last six 
months of 1914 caused a diminution of consumption of book 
paper by the leading periodicals, some of which took less than 
two-thirds of their normal tonnage for the last three months. 

The actual production of the paper mills the last year was 
considerably below normal. It was in the neighborhood of 
84 per cent. with a fairly large overproduction at that. 


COATED. 


The past year was even worse than 1913, which had been 
generally conceded to be the poorest year in the business. 
Coated papers were in unusually poor demand all the year and 
even the war did not excite activity to any marked degree. 
There was fear of a dearth of china clay and other materials 
used in coating and this caused a slight increase in the demand 
and a consequent advance in prices in some cases. The ad- 
vances did not last long, however, as demand was not sufficient 
to warrant the change, and the result was that prices went 
right back to their old level. There has been an increasing 
demand for substitutes for coated papers and this has materially 
affected the market. Mills did not have enough business dur- 
ing the year to keep running on an average more than sixty 
per cent. of normal. About the only activity was the manu- 
facture of supplies for government orders. 


Board 


The boxboard business during 1914 was very unsatisfactory. 
The year began with a fair demand and firm prices. Newsboard 
was quoted at $30 a ton; straw at $28, chip at $28 f. o. b. New 
York. These values held up pretty well for the first three months. 
In March newsboard advanced a dollar a ton. In the early 
months of summer business was very dull and featureless. The 
market weakened and mills were running on about 70 per cent. of 
normal. Newsboard dropped down to $28 and then went lower. 
There was a good deal of price cutting, and it was reported that 
some mills with short freight haul were selling in New York 
at $25. 

Throughout the summer months business was very dull. The 
war did not cause any boom. Box makers had no orders and 
were sufficiently supplied with stock of all kinds to meet their 
needs. In the fall there was a slight improvement in demand, but 
prices were very low. There was slight activity among the mills 
which were running on part time for lack of orders. Prices in 
November were characterized by further recessions. There was a 
large supply of raw material available at very low prices, and 
manufacturing costs were reduced on account of this. The mar- 
ket closed very weak and dull. Newsboard was selling at $21 
to $23 a ton in New York, and even lower in other cities. Straw 
and chip board were still lower in price, and there was very little 





business in sight. Mills took a pessimistic view oi the outlook. 

The exceptionally weak market was said to be the cause of the 
failure of one mill which had to go through bankruptcy and 
financial reorganization. Another board mill was also financially 
reorganized during the year. Production was slightly in excess 
of consumption, despite the fact that mills at no time during the 
year were so well supplied with orders as to run full for any 
length of time. 


Production, shipments and surplus stocks statistics, as com- 
piled by the American Paper and Pulp Association, and which are 


charted elsewhere in this issue, follow: 
Normal Actual 


in Hand at 


Capacity, Production. Shipments. End of Month. 

Tons. rons. Tons. Tons. 
TESS. -v cakcastuccus 54,405 48,864 47,507 29,669 
TERME ccavcnaewas 48,432 42,741 27.773 
ne EE eres 52,468 46,429 28,362 
MN catvecdugiiavewes 52,962 46,092 28,269 
De 2 tedaineavake cd 53,404 46,029 30,003 
TE og ate ndeanuaees 53,248 44,954 32,438 
July 5 38 42,943 32,647 





August 59 
September 3,826 
Cece cucaeees 24,670 
November 26,502 
December 0,284 





Export Trade 


Conditions in the export market during the first six months 
of last year were about normal. The market was character- 
ized by the usual fluctuations that exist in export business. 
Worldwide business depression caused a general falling off in 
the exportation of all grades of paper except newsprint, which 
showed marked gains over previous years. There were a few 
foreign contracts that were closed by domestic mills. 

The cause for the increased exports demand for newsprint 
is the fact that heretofore German mills have been shipping to 
South America and also supplied many publishers on the Euro- 
pean continent. When the war broke out in August, the obliga- 
tions of German mills to their customers could not be met. 
English mills held all the paper they could for high prices, as 
the home demand was brisk. This situation continued through 
August and September. The result was that South American 
countries, Australia and South Africa sent numerous inquiries 
into the American market in order to cover. The domestic 
mills did not take unfair advantage of this situation and con- 
sequently did considerable business in these new markets. 

One difficulty faced the American shippers at the time the 
war began, as many tramp and coastwise steamers made trans- 
atlantic trips in order to pick up extra passenger business. 

When the rush was over there was a demand for ships to 
carry war materials to Europe. This left a rather short ton- 
nage for carrying paper and other merchandise, except at very 
high rates. As an example of this, the ocean rate to England 
went up to 40 shillings a ton for newsprint; to Spain, 100 
shillings; to the Mediterranean countries, 75 shillings. Rates 
to South Africa and Australia were about the same as those 
to the Mediterranean. While there were advances for Latin- 
American shipments, the rates were not considered unfair. 

Despite the extraordinary circumstances surrounding the pos- 
sibilities of developing an export trade, American newsprint 
mills were able to increase their shipments on an average 
about 1,500 tons a month over the preceding year. Most of 
this went to South America and Australia until the last two 
months, when freight rates to Australia were prohibitive. 


Bags 

The past year in the paper bag market was one of general dis- 
satisfaction for the manufacturer. There were some events which 
occurred that were of advantage, it is true, but business, through- 
out the year showed a considerable falling off from the previous 
one. The year began with the new base lists which were a read- 
justment cf values and a revision of the classification to meet 
present commercial conditions. This change of the base lists in- 
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volved an average advance in price of about 5 per cent. Some 
kinds of bags were reduced and others remained unchanged. 
Investigation had shown that very large protits were being made 
on some styles and losses were involved in the manufacture of 
others. The base lists that became effective last January were a 
standardization to meet conditions of the present rather than keep 
in force the lists that antedated the past year by something more 
than a quarter of a century. The first months of the year involved 
some price cutting in the New York and Boston markets in an 
effort to liquidate surplus stock of 1913, and there was some move- 
ment at the old lists. By the latter part of February practically 
all manufacturers were quoting on the 1914 base lists, but business 
was rather quiet and production began to fall off. Quiet business 
was experienced until the latter part of June. There was very 
keen competition for the few orders that were available throughout 
the first half of the year. Manufacturers were anxious to cover 
jobbers for every order possible as they were running only on 
part time. Jobbers’ stocks throughout the country were unusually 
low in the summer months and when the war broke out there was 
a mad rush to cover. Manufacturers would not take any orders 
beyond thirty days’ delivery and as the price of all kinds of bag 
papers advanced it was necessary to raise the price of bags. An 
advance of 10 per cent. was made as a protection to the manu- 
facturer to insure against the future deliveries on high priced 
paper. Heavy buying continued until October when business began 
to fall off very suddenly. Manufacturers were running on half or 
less time for several weeks for want of orders. In December 
business was unusually dull due to the heavy covering by jobbers 
in the late summer and early fall and to inventory period coupled 
vith generally weak conditions in commerce. It was a year of 
xtremes in buying. Prices were generally tirm throughout the 
ear until December when the market weakened 

Business in the fourth quarter of the year was characterized 
hy abnormally low buying, due principally to: (1) Unusually 
heavy buying in August and September; (2) the jobbing trade did 
not want to load up bills of lading; (3) the weak financial situa- 
tion; and (4) the jobber did net want heavy stocks. 

\ graphic curve of the bag business during the last year would 
show unhealthy conditions. Such a staple as this product should 
move along a smooth curve with small fluctuations from a straight 
line that represents normal. Taking a line to represent normal 
stocks of jobbers and another representing minimum stocks and 
a third representing zero: under ordinary conditions a graph 
of the bag business would be drawn by sweeping curves along the 
normal line, fluctuations approaching the minimum and at times 
rising above the normal which may be regarded as the mean or 
average. The curve of last year, however, fell away from the 
normal and approached the minimum where it hung for the greater 
part of the year, at times approaching zero and with mid-year 


inventory a slight rise toward normal would be shown. About 
midway, or a little beyond, would be a sharp upturn, the ap- 
proach toward normal, just about reaching it. This would be 


carried on for a short space and then there would be a gradual 
falling off toward the minimum line. The mean or average of 
this curve would, omitting the spurt at the middle of the year, be 
slightly above minimum—about midway between it and the normal. 
But the small advance in August and September raised the mean 


At the turn of the year the 
urve seemed to be taking a gradual upward move. But the 


to about 65 or 70 per cent. of normal 


irrival of a new manufacturer in the field may change conditions 
ntirely and the present year will undoubtedly reveal some in- 
teresting market events. 
Twines 

The market for twines during 1914 was subject to many changes 
In January contracts were closed by manufacturers with jobbers 
it high prices. The reason for this was that the jute crop was 
reported a failure and that new raw material was likely to be 
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very scarce and high in value. The demand was fair until March 
when poor business set in. By April prices in all grades weakened 
and were reduced about a cent a pound. In May and June spot 
orders were closed at prices considerably below the contract values 
In July the market was practically demoralize'l. 
Manufacturers began to curb production. As soon as the war 
broke out and shipping was tied up it was thought that there 
would be no more jute available. Manufacturers promptly ad- 
vanced their prices two cents a pound or more on all grades and 


for the year. 


would not deliver beyond thirty days. Jobbers joined in sym- 
pathy with the panic and began to protect their customers by 
covering them at old prices. But the consumers of twines had 
no use for them and did not buy. The boom was of short duration 
and jobbers made little effort to cover themselves, leaving the 
manufacturers with enormous stocks on hand. This was in 
September. By October prices went back to the same level 
that they were before the outbreak of the war. Demand was only 
of hand to mouth description and this condition prevailed until 
the close of the year. Manufacturers still had big stocks on hand 
and jobbers were disinterested in contract offers for 1915 at the 
prices asked. Offers were freely made and it was with little effort 
that the price was reduced still further and the end of the year 
marked an extremely weak condition. Prices had fallen off fully 
three cents below the values quoted during August and September, 
with a half-cent a pound concession on all contract business 
Some grades have been scarce since the outbreak of the war. 
particularly Italian, for which manufacturers have not been able 
to obtain raw materials. The market is notably weaker than a 
year ago and values are on an average about 30 per cent. below 
the contract prices of the first half of 1914. The exceptionally 
low prices at the close of the year were attributed to the efforts 
of manufacturers to liquidate accumulated stock 

\ condition that is likely to have a tendency to send prices 
upward is the difficulty of securing ships from India whence most 
raw material is imported. High freight rates are also likely to 
bring a new set of values into force during this vear. 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


Mechanically Ground Wood Pulp 


Unlike the preceding year the manufacturers of ground wood 
pulp had something to be pleased with as events occurred in 1914. 
As a whole the year was profitable. From the start things looked 
At the beginning of the year there was 
an enormous accumulation of ground wood unsold at grinding 


gloomy for the grinders 


centers and consumers were laden with piles of pulp that, it 
seemed, would require considerable time to reduce appreciably 


As a matter of fact in all there was an accumulation of rather 
more than 100,000 tons unconsumed at the first of last year. This 
large quantity had piled up during the floods of 1913 and because 
of poor business conditions. With these supplies available, con- 
sumers had little cause for worry regarding prices during the first 
three months when water was fairly plentiful on account of melt- 
ing snows and spring floods. Prices during the first three months 
were rather low for good grades of pulp and it is quite certain that 
grinders were taking the big end of losses as values were about 
$13 to $15 a ton at the mill. Domestic manufacturers found some 
relief on the two-year suspension of the embargo on pulpwood 
on Crown Lands by the Canadian Government. Demand was light 
throughout the spring and early summer and the market was 
characterized by remarkably low mill prices in some quarters due 
to the disadvantage of high freight rates as well as the afore- 
mentioned cause. There was also a poor demand for newsprint 
and consumers consequently did not need to buy in the open 
market despite poor water conditions until the latter part of June 
and early in July when activity resumed to some extent. Just 
before the outbreak of the war the ground wood supplies were 
Late in 


reduced by 10,000 tons, which were destroyed by fire. 
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July demand was stimulated by unusual conditions in the news- 
print market brought about by the war. The price quickly ad- 
vanced on all kinds of ground wood, No. 1, which had sold as 
low as $13, went up to $21 f. 0. b. ground wood mill in scattering 
cases with low freight rates. The average market price was $17.50 
@18.40 at the ground wood mill for wet pulp with a hardening 
tendency. No. 2 was selling freely at $13@15 at the ground wood 
mill. Stocks were rapidly diminished. Watertown and Canada 
were exceptional factors in the market and drew heavily on avail- 
able supplies, paying good mill prices on account of easy freight 
rates, 

The high price of ground wood continued through the fall 
months until December when some recessions were noted. The 
easing was about $1@2 a ton. Still supplies were very scarce, but 
the prices of paper did not warrant a higher range for ground 
wood than $16@17 a ton at the grinding point for wet pulp. By 
the end of the year practically all stocks both at producing and at 
consuming centers were reduced. Pulp that had lain in piles for 
more than two years became a real factor in the market and was 
sold at prices that were satisfactory to the manufacturer. The 
market was steady with grinders holding out for $18 on spot 
orders. 

Contracts for the early months of 1915 were closed at slight 
recessions, but there was very little pulp to be had and grinders 
were soon sold out until the late spring or early summer for more 
than half their production. 

Imports from Canada were in the neighborhood of 200,000 for 
the entire year. There was added to the list of manufacturers of 
ground wood the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, with a 
capacity of 100 tons daily. The supplies from Brompton Pulp 
and Paper Company were reduced by the home consumption in 
that concern’s newsprint mill. Rainfall during the summer was 
exceptionally low and mills found it necessary to conserve all water 
supplies for their paper plants and suspend the operation of their 
ground wood mills. Canadian mills that never before entered the 
buying market for ground wood entered the competition and 
bought rather heavily. During 1913 the imports of ground wood 
aggregated about 140,000 tons, but a large part of this was left on 
hand at the end of the year. Changes in freight rates to certain 
of the New York State paper mills were reduced at the end of the 
year. Pulpwood imports decreased by approximately 25,000 cords 
and the price was about 20 cents a cord lower than for 1913. 


Chemical Wood Pulp 


There were conditions of general nature that had a direct effect 
on all the pulp markets last summer when the war broke out. 
These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The paper business during the spring had shown a marked 
falling off. 


every line 


Mills were running only on part time in practically 
Pulp shipments were suspended whenever possible as 
accumulations at mills were abnormal. 

2. Financial conditions were unusually bad. Collections were 
poor. With a weak market for paper, the pulp importers had 
difficulty in collecting their outstanding accounts. When the time 
for shipments to mills came up importers requested payments on 
the previous deliveries before further consignments would be made. 
The mills were satisfied to suspend shipments. This was a lead- 
ing cause for the accumulation of pulp on dock during the summer 

3. The tie-up in international shipping during the first weeks of 
August was unprecedented. It was thought that shipping could 
not be resumed. Paper mills seemed to forget that business was 
poor with them and that they had large supplies of raw material 
on hand. They bought heavily and the prices of all grades went 
up. The accumulations of all grades were moved from the docks 
at handsome profits and pulp became scarce for the importer. 
Mills were well supplied. 

4. Additional shipping costs were involved in the advance in 


ocean freight rates of from 25 to 100 per cent. on pulp. The foreign 








exchange market reached unheard of values. Prices of pulp were 
advanced in Europe. War risk insurance was another factor that 
caused the c. i. f. price to go up. 

5. Fear of a shortage of sulphur in pulp making centers of 
Scandinavia contributed to higher prices abroad. A coal shortage 
in Sweden and Norway with later high prices were also im- 
portant factors affecting all grades of chemical wood fibres. Sul 
phur later advanced in price. 

6. The complete bottling up of Finland, Germany and Austria 
shut these three countries out of the selling market for several 
months, 

7. Importers representing houses abroad that might affect their 
commercial standing in America were compelled to operate through 
dummy consignees in order to show nothing but a neutral attitude 
regarding the war. Heavy shipments were made to these dummies 
in order to protect importers shipping to Canadian mills. 

8. In September England took double her normal shipments of 
sulphite from Sweden and Norway, paying higher prices than im 
porters here could afford. This caused a decrease in the importa 
tions of sulphite and other chemical fibres in this country. Imports 
for several weeks were almost nil, compared with normal times. 

9. The fact that paper dealers succeeded in covering in a short 
time, left a poor demand for all grades of paper in September and 
October. Activity among paper mills eased off and large supplies 
of raw material were found on hand. Suspension of shipments 
was requested. Pulp accumulated at the various ports rapidly 
Utter stagnation set in and prices weakened, in a few cases going 
as low as at any time during the year. 

10. In the latter part of September and October winter ship 
ments of pulp were begun and imports almost doubled normal in 
a short time in order to make up the loss during the period of tie-up 
in international shipping. Foreign mills, particularly German and 
Austrian, shipped pulp to America on pure chance in the hope of 
liquidation. These facts account for the abnormal accumulation 
of pulp at the domestic ports in the last months of the year. 

11. There were wide differences of opinion between importers 
and foreign pulp mills regarding the value of chemical fibres in 
Septernber and October. The mills asking on an average about 
2U per cent. higher prices than importers could afford to pay under 
the existing conditions. 

12. Many importers were compelled to charter ships to bring 
over pulp for contract shipment during the period of closed 
navigation. 

13. The price of pulp abroad eased, due chiefly to the falling 
off in the price of pulpwood from Russia, the market value of 
52 


which was about shillings a fathom (216 cubic feet) against 


60@64 shillings a year ago. The drop in the pulpwood market 
was caused by the suspension of shipments to Germany and 
Austria and the poor state of the lumber and building industries 
on the Continent. 

14. During August and September mill shipments depended upon 
the financial status of the buyers and whether there existed a 
contract with the importer. Each importer did all that was in his 
power to protect contract customs, but spot business was closed 
with mills in good financial condition who were able to pay for 
the goods on delivery. 

15. Contract business at the end of the year was rather difficult 
to close as importers could not guarantee deliveries. 

16. Whenever possible, the paper mills paid all excess charges 
due to the war. There were instances, however, where importers 
had to stand losses as they were not covered by c. i. f. contracts, 
but kad bought c. a. f. and had to pay the advances in insurance. 
Mills willing to pay these advanced costs were given the preference 
in all orders 

17. Of great importance to the importing business last year was 
the final decision of the Board of Appraisers relative to the 
“favored nation” cases. It was decided that the importers were 
“Continued on page 35.) 
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Makers of Papers of Strength 


DETROIT Fl 


Srom Pure Mitsachfibre 


Artroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


DArtroit Michigan 
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Test Special Rubber Belting 


y™ ¥ BELTING & PACKING CO, 





A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


Our famous ‘Test Special” brand is especially constructed to meet conditions 


called for in fast running machinery. 


[t is made of the best grade duck and the friction is the highest obtainable, 
making the belt of great strength and durability. The stretch is reduced to a mini- 
mum in the manufacture, resulting in an evenness of pull, without loss of power, 


making the belt the most economical on the market. 
Special Belts for Any Purpose Made to. Order 


We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for 
Paper Mills. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 


91 and 93 Chambers Street New York City 
CHICAGO, ILL....... _.180 WEST LAKE STREET SP, TOU, MO...<..0.0.<: 218-220 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA oe .. eee we. 821-823 ARCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.... Sas dcaelingied MISSION STREET 
PORTLAND, ORE...... ee Seon eae 40 FIRST STREET SPOKANE, WASH...... , .157 = MONROE STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA...... DIE I420 FIRST AVENUE LONDON, W. C., ENG............... 'i1-18 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL BRANCH STORES AND BY GOOD SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
and Valve Stem Packing 


STYLE 2 
Cobbs Packing is acknowledged by Engineers to be one of the best high pressure packings on the 
market. It gives splendid results on high and low speed stationary and marine engines, Corliss Valve Stems, 
high and low air pumps and compressors. This packing has a heat and oil resisting core in the centre 
which is covered with a well frictioned duck. The outer cover is a spun jacket made of a very high grade 
Canadian asbestos. Cobbs Packing is also guaranteed not to become hard or score the rods: will remain 
elastic under all conditions. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


Does the Work at All Times and Under All Conditions 


a a 
4 Db») 
(———, al 
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STYLE 10 





Steam, Oils and Ammonia cost money. Why take chances in using a sheet packing which may do the 
work? There is no question about Indestructible White Sheet. It gives perfect satisfaction on high and low 
steam pressures, hot and cold water, ammonia, oils, greases and acids of all kinds. Eliminate your sheet 
packing troubles by sending in your trial order today for Indestructible White Sheet. 


Catalogues which illustrate the most up-to-date line of packings, together with samples, will be sent 
upon request. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY 
91 and 93 Chambers Street New York City 


ST. LOUIS, MO gs -218-220 CHESTNUT STREET PITTSBURGH, PA 420 FIRST AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA ee 821-823 ARCH STREET SPOKANE, WASH 157 SOUTH MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL oes 130 WEST LAKE STREET PORTLAND, ORE 40 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 519 MISSION STREET BOSTON, MASS 232 SUMMER STREET 

LONDON, ENGLAND 11-18 SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
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Eureka Mill Hose 





A Mill or Factory Hose attached to a stand pipe is only as 
strong as it is mildew proof. 


Imagine a fire in your own works. Plenty of water, proper 
tank and pump supply, hose only been used once before, but when 
the water is turned on away goes the hose. 


You might just as well connect fire hose with a waste pipe, 
and do away with expensive tanks, pumps and fire drills, as have 
hose that is not mildew proof and dependable. 


“EFUREKA MILL” rubber lined seamless woven cotton hose 


is protected against mildew and always ready for emergency. 


The hose you buy may be called on to protect “your life’s 
work.” 


We manufacture Fire Hose in all sizes, for all purposes, and 
can make prompt shipment. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Fureka Fire Hose Mfg Co. 


27-29 Barclay Street, New York 
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LOMBARD & CO. 


PULP STONES 



















~ Boston - - 236-238 A Street 


| Montreal - Prince & Brennan Sts. 
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Union Screen 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 


EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 


The Union Bronze (*“iiwie"") Screen Plates 
Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 
Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 











Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. 
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Hate C ompany 


i LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WITHAM IMPROVED 
SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901 | 





: The Original [he Best 


1 ¥ 
Tile SCreel Vi 





Over One Thousand in Successful Operation 


NATRONA ONA POROUS 
SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 
BLEACHING 


POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA 
— Liquip CHLORINE GAS 
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entitled to free entry of pulp because of the Canadian Reciprocity 
\ct and under the provisions of the most favored nation treaties 
It was also decided that wood pulp made in a country with whom 
there exists a “favored nation” treaty was entitled to free entry, 
even though made from wood cut in Russia with whom no such 
treaty exists. The point made is that it is the source of manu- 
facture that counts and not the source of raw material. The im- 
porters were refunded the illegally collected duties, aggregating 
nearly $3,000,000. 
BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP, 


The year began with a very firm market for bleached sulphite 
pulp. Contracts were closed at fair prices and shipments to mills 
for the first three months were about normal. There was only a 
small accumulation of bleached on dock at the beginning of the 
year and this was reduced by normal and regular consignments 
to consuming mills, About April suspension of shipments was 
requested by a number of mills and bleached began to accumulate 
in fair quantities. Spot business was closed at weakening prices. 
The price had fallen about three dollars a ton. The weakening 
continued until June when the lowest market was reached. Spot 
lots were sold at 2.50@2.65 and importers were sustaining losses 
on many shipments. Speculative elements in the trade almost 
demoralized the market at that time. When the war broke out 
prices ascended in a very short time and the demand became very 
active. The highest price reported on actual sales was 3.50 ex- 
dock for good grades. There were persistent rumors of still 
higher values, four cents being reported, but it is doubtful if any 
business was closed at that figure. The importers who had been 
losing on their June and July shipments, an average of $1@2 a 
ton, made from $10@12 during the August and September ship 
ments. Domestic mills held their stocks for high prices and a 
number of paper mills operating bleached plants liquidated their 
sulphite stocks at substantial profits, as they had little use for the 
pulp, there being a poor demand for paper in June and July, and 
even earlier. In the latter part of September prices receded. The 
market was about 2.85 and demand was very poor. Large quanti- 
ties were sent over by sulphite mills abroad on speculation and an 
accumulation at the docks of abnormal proportions was in embryo. 
The year closed with a very dull tone and weak prices. There were 
scattering cases of extremely low prices of bleached made by 
speculators. One instance was the sale of 500 tons of a low grade 
at 2.35 ex-dock New York. This pulp had been secured by the 
linancing of the pulp mill and was sold to a mill whose obligations 
to the importer were rather large. 

Che price levels that are worthy of study and note during the 
past year are shown in the following table: 


Contract 


Tanuary \pril May and June. \ugust. September. December. 
co? ) 


80.@ 3:00 65. @ 2.85 50 @ 2.70 3.25 @3.50 2.85 @ 2.90 2.75 @2.90 

The variation in quotations is according to grade. All figures 
are ex-dock domestic ports. 

At the end of the year there was an unusually large accumula- 
tion of bleached at the various ports. This was due to the fact 
that large quantities were sent on consignment by foreign mills 
and in a number of cases continental pulp mills were shipping on 
chance. Another cause for a large accumulation was the usual 
custom of bringing over large quantities to meet the demands of 
mills during the period of closed navigation. Owing to the free 
tariff on pulp and the settlement of the favored nation cases the 
imports of bleached sulphite throughout the year increased by 

bout 25,000 tons. Approximately, the imports of bleached sulphite 
last year were 104,000 tons valued at about $6,000,000. Most of 
this came from Norway, Austria, Germany and Sweden. In 1913 
the imports of bleached were approximately 79,000 tons valued at 
about $4,000,000. 

UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP. 

The year began with a fair demand for unbleached sulphite on 

ontract with prices firm at 1.90@2 cents a pound ex-dock domestic 





ports. Shipments of foreign fibres were fairly normal through the 


first few months. There was little change in the market until 
May when the price eased about $2 a ton for contracts. Spot lots 
were sold at recessions, some orders being closed as low as 1.70 
(21.80 in June and July. There were many peculiar and exceptional 
incidents in the market. Pulp that had been in store for severai 
months that was carrying heavy charges for the importer was sold 
in spot lots at a loss of $3 a ton plus the storage. The average 
loss to importers at that time was $1.50@2 a ton. When the 
tie-tp in shipping occurred, the market became very active. Prices 
soared to an unprecedented level. The importers who had been 
reporting losses realized protits of $10 a ton for several weeks. 
Mills accepted heavy shipments. Resumption of shipments brought 
heavy cargoes from Europe. From the spot prices of 1.70@1.80 
unbleached advanced to 2.3002.50 ex-dock. The price held firm 
for about four weeks, after which a reaction began. The market 
then went steadily downward and at the close of the year values 
were as low as 1.85@1.90 for contract business with unusual sup- 
plies on hand. 

Domestic manufacturers held their pulp for firm prices during 
the war. Paper mills operating sulphite plants with a small sur- 
plus entered the field and moved fair quantities at 2.25 f. 0. b 
sulphite mill. Some mills that had been idle entered the market 
and realized good profits. Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
domestic market had been very weak and dull. Imports during 
the last year showed a slight decrease in the tonnage compared 
with 1913. This was probably due to the erection of sulphite mills 
by some paper mills which formerly bought pulp and also to 
the completion of paper mills in Canada which had formerly 
shipped sulphite. The figures are approximately 290,500 tons for 
1913 valued at about $9,000,000, and 282,000 tons valued at nearly 
$11,000,000 for 1914. 

Price fluctuations were so remarkable during the past year that 
it is well worth while to review them in tabular form: 


Contract, 

January. May. June and July. August. 
1.90 @ 2.00 1.80@1.85 1.75@1.85 2.30@2.50 
September. October. November. December. 
10 @ 2.15 2.00 @2.05 1.90@1.95 1.85@1.87% 


lhe figures shown herewith apply to strong unbleached of high 
grades and the variations in price are according to grade. 

\t the end of the year there were heavy importations of un- 
bleached due to the covering of supplies for the period of closed 
navigation and to consignment shipments from sulphite mills 
abroad who were anxious to liquidate. There were many varying 
opinions regarding the quantity of sulphite on dock, but the most 
reliable figure seems to be in the neighborhood of 15,000 tons. 
This is abnormal, but conditions were abnormal. Estimates of 
25,000 to 40,000 tons were reported, but these seem to have been 
pure guesses. There was a considerable amount of price cutting 
due to speculative factors in the market who were quoting as low 
as 1.85 delivered for unbleached at the end of the year. How 
much pulp was sold at this low price is hard to ascertain. In 
general it was a poor year for the importer. Stocks at mills were 
rather heavy owing to the poor demand for paper. It is the pre- 
vailing opinion that a normal demand for paper will result in a 
firm and higher sulphite market than existed at the close of 1914. 


Easy BLEACHING SULPHITE. 

There was sympathetic activity in the easy bleaching sulphite 
market along with strong unbleached. Fluctuations in price were 
not so great as in the others as this grade is not so plentiful. The 
fair volume of book paper business during the year was the factor 
that maintained a rather steady market while other grades were 
dull and featureless. During the summer months easy bleaching 
was rather scarce, but demand was subnormal and the price was 
rather weak and reached an unusually low level. When the war 
began in August the price quickly advanced 34 of a cent a pound 
and held firm at 2.75 for several weeks. The market held up for 
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The Keynote of Modern 
Business Is Efficiency 


Electrification correctly made results in 
true economy. In its adoption lies the means 
of correcting many of the existing defects in 
power generation, transmission, and the driv- 
ing of paper making machinery. Through 
better arrangement, larger units, maximum 
productive speed, perfect control, flexibility, 
reduced liability, labor saving devices, meas- 
uring instruments, thorough and constant 


check in operations, all of the contributing 
conditions are improved. (The series of leaf- 
lets | am issuing cover all these matters in 
detail, and point out the large savings to be 
made through electrification.) 


| can advise you fully regarding your 
power, both water and steam, its efficient 
generation, transmission and application, 
furnish reports, outline and detail drawings, 
estimates of costs, etc. I invite and solicit 
correspondence with those contemplating im- 
provements. 


V. D. SIMONS 


39 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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everal weeks under a fairly steady demand from consumers. 
hen came a lull. Accumulations were small, but they increased 
is shipments to mills were suspended. Prices steadily weakened 
in sypmathy with a lack of demand and general business depres- 
sion. The market closed with prices about $2 a ton below those 
of January, 1913. The following table of price fluctuations at 
oteworthy periods is a good example of the situation last year: 


Contracts, May to August and Late Sept. 
January. April. July. September. and Oct. December. 
O@ 2.36 2.05 @2.15 2.02% @2.05 .50@ 2.75 2.15 @2.25 2.05 @2.15 


Supplies at the end of the year were only slightly above normal. 
Demand was poor, but prospects for new contracts were fairly 
good, 

SULPHATE AND KraArt PuLp. 

Of unusual interest was the market for kraft asd unbleached 
sulphates during the last year. New mills entered the already 
heavily produced market with the hope of finding new uses for 
kraft pulp. Processes that were alleged to have improved the 
quality of kraft pulp were put in force. At the beginning of the 
year there was, in some cases, a strong tone to the market It was 
not long, however, before the large overproduction had its effect 
on the market in this country. Certain mills on the other side 
were hampered by a large overproduction and financial difficulties 
that tied up a large part of British capital. Contracts were closed 
at prices ranging from 1.80@1.87%4 at the beginning of the vear. 

In the late spring new processes were put into action in this 
country when a mill utilized Southern pine for the manufacture of 
kraft. The poor condition of the board market and wrapping 
papers coupled with the overproduction caused prices to weaken. 
By April the kraft pulp market was very weak. Prices were rang- 
ing from 1.67'4@1.75 ex-dock. By May mills were suspending 
shipments and the accumulation of kraft at domestic ports was 
rather large. Rather than pay high storage rates importers offered 
pulp on spot at unusually low figures. The prevailing market was 
1.65 a pound ex-dock with a negative charge against the importers. 
losses were estimated at about $2 a ton. Then one of the large 
Swedish kraft mills went into bankruptcy and suspended all con 
tracts. By the time the war broke out Finland was shut out from 
the American market by the closing of the Baitic Sea. Kraft 
hecame very scarce. Low water in Norway hindered the power 
of certain mills which were compelled to shut down. The price 
under a panicy demand went up to 2.25 cents a pound for high 
grades From August on the market was firm In September 
there were some recessions from the boom prices of the preceding 
month, but a healthy tone was maintained and the pulp was scarce. 
lhe importers who were losing money before the war began soon 
made it up in the boom, as they realized from $10@30 a ton profit. 
Prices variations are shown by the following table of quotations 


at times when conditions were peculiar to the market: 


{ ontract, May, June, 
January. \pril July. \ugust. 


0@ 1.87! 1.67%4@1.75 1.65@1.70 2.25 @2.35 2.15 @2.25 1.95 @2.05 


September. December. 


During the early summer months spot shipments were sold at 
prices far below contract values. The end of the year was char- 
acterized by a very firm market abroad, mills adhering to their 


prices very firmly 
Sopa Pu tp. 


lhe market for soda pulp was sympathetic with the other grades 
hroughout the year. The quiet activity among book paper mills 
during the later months of the year was the cause of a curbing in 
production and an easing in prices which were practically nominal. 
Imports were very light throughout the year. Pulp mills that had 

en shut down for several months during the spring and summer 
resumed activity during the boom in August and cleared fair 


profits on shipments of unbleached at 2.25 at the mill. The price 


rior to that time was unusually low, being in the neighborhood of 
80@1.85. Bleached soda was in fairly steady demand throughout 


the year until the very close when the market was quiet, due to 
inventory times and the curbing of production by paper mills. 


Domestic Rags 

The year began auspiciously with advances in the price of rags 
of all grades. The cause of this was the resumption of business by 
the Miami Valley mills which had been inactive for some time on 
account of the floods in the spring of 1913. There was an increase 
in the demand for rags and prices were very firm. Collections 
through the winter had been rather light and rags were scarce. 
This condition prevailed until April when the market began to 
ease as the paper business fell off. From April until July stock 
was subject to the closest inspection of mills. Business was quiet 
and the mills could afford to take the time to examine all stock. 
Rejections were numerous and there were many caustic arguments 
as to the quality of stock. Arbitrations were frequent. May, 
June and July were characterized by a buyers’ market. Prices 
were purely nominal. Accumulations in the hands of shippers, 
packers and consumers were unusually large. Business was very 
poor. Some of the large dealers were financing the packers by 
storing all good packings available and holding them with the hope 
of a revival of business. The roofing market was affected by a 
revision of the classification of stock by the Felt Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation. There was much dissension among eastern packers 
and dealers regarding the charges and particularly against the 
condition that a charge of two cents a pound be made for all re 
jections to cover the cost of re-sorting and destroying stock not 
suitable for paper making. Western packers protested against this 
provision until it was seen that there was a good side to it 
Rejections of this grade of stock were frequent throughout the 
year. Business was poor and prices rather weak. The purchases 
by roofing mills in 1914 were less than 80 per cent. of the previous 
year. Taken as a whole, from the dealer’s point of view, the year 
was very poor. Business was poor at the beginning of the summer 
in all grades. There were large stocks at the mills which had 
been running only on part time for lack of orders. When the wat 
broke out the dealers felt that imported stock would be permanently 
shut out of the domestic market. A boom was started. Mills 
hought heavily at high prices. The dealers who had been storing 
during the dull period, began to unload enormous quantities. Some 
who sold at very high prices felt that they could afford to speculate. 
Importers who did not have any stock on hand entered the domestic 
game and bought heavily. Each day found prices a little higher. 
Dealers were buying stock at prices that were higher than mill 
values in many cases. The dealers who profited by the boom did 
not hold on to anything. Every opportunity to realize a profit was 
taken advantage of while those who chose to speculate are carrying 
the stock for which they paid fancy prices without a market for 
it. Instead of a permanent check on imports the resumption of 
trans-Atlantic shipping was accompanied by an influx of enormous 
quantities of rags. The market eased almost as suddenly as it 
had hoomed. The mills were receiving heavy shipments of rags 
for which they had paid fancy prices and for which they had no 
use, because they had closed all orders for paper and were then 
running on reduced schedule. Stock that had previously heen 
rejected was quickly grabbed by mills which paid all freight rates 
lhe dealers protected themselves by selling all stock “as is” in 
order to avoid any trouble in the future with rejections. The 
boom was very largely among the dealers, but it is a fact that mills 
bought heavily also and paid unusually high prices. The roofing 
market was subject to the boom by the dealers and mills. Large 
quantities changed hands in the New York and Boston markets 
at constantly rising prices. Roofing No. 1 and No. 2 were sold 
at 1.50 and 1.35 f. o. b. shipping point. Other grades showed 
corresponding advances. Then came the reaction. The mills were 
determined not to pay the prices asked by dealers. Consequentl: 
there was a stagnation of business in roofing. Collections fell off 
as the market went down. Where No. 3 stock had sold for 9) 
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SHEPARD 


Cranes and Hoists for Paper Muills 


Efficient means of handling bulk or package materials permits lower cost of production, 
thus allowing keener competition. 


Many prominent paper manufacturers have greatly reduced their manufacturing costs 
by installing Shepard Cranes and Hoists in their various departments 


Shepard Design, incorporating oil bath lubrication, forged steel gearing, efficient brakes, 
and complete enclosure of all moving parts, permits the installation of these machines in dusty 
and inaccessible locations, with the assurance that they will stand up to their work at the 
lowest possible cost of maintenance. 


We offer over 500 types and sizes of machines, one of which will surely meet your conditions. 
Our Engineering Staff is at your service to assist in laying out economical handling systems. 


Photographs and bulletins gladly sent upon request. Address our nearest office. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
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ts during the boom, October sales brought no more than 65 


ts. Similar reductions were characteristic of the other grades 


\s the mills became excited at the beginning of the war, it re- 
d little effort on the part of the dealers to help the boom 
along. The last four months of the year were exceptionally dull 
ind prices were very weak. Plenty of stock was available at prices 
elow any period prior to the outbreak of the war. Mills paid 

g¢ the boom, advances of from to 2 cents a pound for 


5 vrades, 


v stock held up fairly well throughout the year until the lasi 





months after it had passed through the boom and was sold 
igh as 7 cents a pound. Then prices went down 
the end of the year imports had fallen off materially. Ger 
had issued an embargo on all kinds of paper stock, but the 
had no effect on the market as business was very poor 
es began to stiffen 
he deale rs who bought on speculation were a disappointed 
as the market at the end of the year was anything but an 
ulvantage to purchasers of large supplies at high prices. Colle 
s ol at the end of the vear were limited as the market 
t low to encourage them 


Foreign Rags 


he past vear had a fair beginning. Prices were high and thers 
vas a brisk demand for all kinds of foreign packings l here 
med to be a scarcity of foreign rags during the first quarter 


it \pril prices began to ease and mills requested suspension 


mtracts wherever possible. Rejections were not infrequent 


kers in Europe were inclined to hold back shipments for bet 


ter prices. The stock held up fairly well, as did linens. Roofing 


stock moved fairly well until the summer months, when the mar- 

hecame practically demoralized. Buyers were able to name 
Then 
Every pound was promptly taken up by the mills 


, Where 


about 2 
viously been rejected, it was promptly accepted and paid 


their own prices on everything but linens and new cuttings. 


ame the 


crisis. 


at advanced prices of cents a pound. stock had 


f, ir 


porters shipped to customers at as reasonable prices as possible. 


Those who paid the higher freight, insurance and rate of ex- 
nge were given the preference in all dealings. The scarcits 
linens caused a boom in both new cuttings and all grades of 
1 \s soon as the market showed an upward turn, there 

was an overflow of what was considered a very scarce grade of 

stock. Dealers wondered where all the linens came from. There 
vere some healthy sales to mills, but much of the stock went 





» the store rooms of importers, who continue to hold the stock 
today after having paid fancy prices. Some of the German pack 
to bull the 
In their efforts to get 


thev held 


the packers anticipated, an embargo was placed on all grades 


ers tried market by reporting scarcity of supplies on 


ther side out of contract deals with 


importers here back large shipments. Rather 


sooner 


rags and paper stock by the German government, and as a re- 
the \n 


effort was to 


goods are still in the hands of the packers abroad 
the 


\ begun by association of packers in Germany 
ve the embargo lifted, as the ruling 


houses 
the 
n, other foreign packers had sent over all the stock they could 
the 


was forcing those 


f business. The petition was not granted. When war 


der to liquidate to best advantage. Reports toward the 


the year showed that collections of foreign r 
ely low 


the 


; of ags were ex 
as there was no help to do the work 
that the 


packers in France, Belgium and Germany could keep their 


uring late spring foreign were so scarce 


rags 
busy only three days a week. When the war began the col 
ns in the hands of the junkies and small packers who held an 
rmous quantity of good qualities of rags sold at a profit. It 
from this remote source that the large supplies came into the 


estic markets in September to the surprise of the importers. The 


ew months of the year were dull and featureless. If dealers 


ld not get their prices they placed stock in store. As a matter 


of fact they put the goods in store where there are fairly large 


accumulations today. Prices in December were lower than at any 


time during the year. As deliveries could not be guaranteed, im 


porters were in no position to consider contracts 


Ow shortage of labor in | the destruction of 


the 


ing to the rance 


Belgian commerce; embargo on German stock, foreign rags 


will be rather scarce during the current year. Prices are low now 


only in the absence of demand. Freight rates are such that it does 


not pay the packers in Europe to ship rags. In general it was a 
poor year for the importers as most of them are holding stock for 


which they paid fancy prices which tor tl 


k away the profits made on 
sales to mills. 
Old Waste Papers 
lhe packers and dealers in old waste papers had about the 


poorest year in history. It was reported that during the last few 
months of the year packers did not meet their overhead charges 
their 


first three months of the year was 


Prices were maintained in only-a few grades because of 


scarcity. Business during the 
fair in all grades except mixed papers and old news which steadily 


declined until heavy snowstorms prevented collections and prices 


went up from about 25430 to 40@45 cents a hundred weight for 
mixed papers and folded news went up to 55 cents. Overissues 
maintained a fairly steady tone through the tirst six months and 
then a decline, that has continued until the present time set in. The 
higher grades, such as shavings ledger and flat stock were in 
steady demand all year and prices were fairly well maintained 
owing to scarcity. Manilas went down to the level of mixed 
papers and then upward during the war period, but fell off 
in the last few months of the year again. The high grades at 
no time were more than 15 or 20 per cent. off at the outside. 


When the war broke out the waste paper market was sensational 
There was a mad rush for all sulphite and rag 
The 
flood of inquiries into the dealer’s offices caused a boom and prices 


in its activity. 


stock papers in an effort to secure substitutes for sulphite. 


Mills blamed the dealers and packers for 
When 
a packer got an order he would have to buy a of the stock 
He the 
shipment could be secured the second packer would sell to some 


$loa 


on everything soared. 


carrying on an artificial boom. In a sense this was true. 


part 


from other packers. would make an offer, but before 


one else at a ton advance unless the first packer met the 


higher price. This condition lasted for several weeks 


Prices before the war, during the boom and at the close of the 





year are given for a number of leading grades in the following 
table: 
\ugus 

Grade M | Sey December. 
Shavings, H 1 White O@ ? 2.65 0@2.40 
Shavings, Soft White 70 0 70@1.75 
Flat Stoc S0@ ( S5@ .90 
Ledger Stoc »1.60 5 01.65 
Old Krafts 0@ D1.10 
Old Manilas, No. 1 acces 6658 7 1.10@1.15 @ 17} 
Old Manilas, Ne 2 ; 0@ .3 60@ .70 » .30 
Ne Overissut 65@ .7 7 > (50 

Felded O@ .55 ! ? 

Mixed ' 5@ 
Mixed Pape eat ara: 208 10@ 1424 20@ 


There were peculiar features in the market for mixed papers 
a week and accumu 


out 


Orders would be taken at 40 cents for about 
lath Then 1 


the market and packers and dealers were compelled to 


ms would be large. irge consumers would go of 
sell at a 
In the latter part of the year the packers were shipping 
of about $4.00 a ton. New manilas 
the not 
effected by the war boom as all supplies were shipped on contract. 


wild bidding for the 


loss 
stock to board mills at a loss 


maintained a steady tone throughout year and were 


The end of the year was characterized by 


privilege of removing waste from the large binderies and printing 
New York. The market to mills was falling and yet 
packers paid higher prices than ever contracts. 


The aver- 


shops in 
before on the The 
highest one reported was 1.95 for soft white shavings. 


age was about 1.60@1.65 with the mill price at the time of about 
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DILLON MA 
PAPER MILL 


LAWRENCE - - | 








Cutter 


Improved Duplex 
vi A 






if 


Brannan Patent Paper Folder 


This machine is used in connection with the paper cutter, single or duplex. 
lt eliminates hand folding and counting, handles sheets of any ordinary size 
or fold. Machines now in operation are turning out 1500 to 2000 reams every 
ten hours. 
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CHINE CO. 
_ MACHINERY 


MASSACHUSETTS 










Beating Engine 





Our Very Latest Improved Jordan Belt or Direct Connected Motor Driven. 
All Bearings Self-Oiling, Adjustable and Water-Cooled 
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Carr 


WALL BOARD CUTTER 4 SLITTER 


FOR CONTINUOUS PROCESS MACHINE 


HARBRECHT PATENT 
Will Cut and Slit light or heavy 


board of any ply as it comes from 


the continuous combining machine. 


All edges of every sheet perfect- 


ly square and smooth. 





CAST STEEL 
HEADS 
NO BANDS AND 
NO BROKEN 
LUGS 


The dovetailed slots | 


are milled from the | 
solid steel. Bars held | 


in each head. 


ROLLS REFILLED 
WITHOUT 
REMOVING FROM | 
BEATER 





Additional particulars upon request 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
EAST DOWNINGTOWN =$: : : : : : : PENNSYLVANIA 
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1.75 or less. A number of packers of low grade stock lost heavily 
in the failure of one board mill last spring. 


Bagging 


The importers and dealers engaged in handling bagging told a 
rather sad story at the end of last year when looking upon the 
events of 1914 directly affecting the market for their goods. Th 
failure of the cotton crop, the largest in the history of this country, 
caused a most sensational slump in the market for old gunny 
bagging which is widely used in baling cotton he war and 
high freight rates was another blue event for these houses. It is 
safe to say that there was little prolit seen by the dealers and 
importers last year. In January all were hopeful Che Under 
wood free tariff for all materials “suitable for paper making” was 
in force and the uncertainty of business legislation was fairly 
well cleaned up 

Numerous inquiries were received in the market and contracts 
were closed at prices that were satisfactory to all. The reports 
on the jute crops from India had a bullish tendency in the market 
for waste materials of these fibres. Imports were about normal 
and shipments to mills continued fair through the first three 
months Prices then began to sag and there were requests for 
suspension of shipments. Spot goods were available in April and 
May at prices below contract values. With the crop reports there 
was hope of a revival of sharp activity in bagging 

Che stagnation of business in the late spring and early summer 
caused a very close examination of all shipments by consumers. 
Arbitrations over the question of rejected stock were frequent 
There wer wide differences of opinion between dealers and 
manufacturers regarding quality Dealers protested that mills 
were extremely particular and went through the stock “with a fine 
tooth comb, rejecting every possible fibre.’ Some importers and 
dealcrs took advantage of the low market and the suspended ship 
ments and stored large quantities with hopes of improved condi- 
tions Then came the crisis. The European war broke out and 
international shipping was tied up for several weeks. The mills, 
not knowing what was going to happen bought heavily. Dealers, 
believing that the boom was to last for some time, began, in many 
cases, speculative operations Those who had held goods in 
store. moved them to dealers or to mills, whenever they saw a 
profit. 

Large stocks were freely unloaded in the New York market 
and prices were purely nominal. Each order was closed at an 
individual price, generally higher than the last one. But the boom 
was not a natural or healthy one, and in the course of six week 
it ceased almost as suddenly as it began. In the later months of 
the year the mills began to request suspension of shipments. To 
maintain good will the importers had to agree. Large stocks 
accumulated. Dealers who bought on speculation during August 
and September held their stock because they could not afford to 
sell with the market which was extremely low. In October the 
German government placed an embargo on bagging rags, flax and 
old rope. It was thought that the market might be stimulated by 
this action. But mills had no orders for paper and did not buy 
December found unusually large stocks in store and remarkabl 
low prices. Imports had fallen off materially. Another cause for 
the large falling off in imports was the advance in freight rates 
from India which is the original source of most bagging. Export 
rates from that country were so high that it was out of the ques- 
tion to ship stock. New goods were charged 3 to 4 cents a pound 


25 


and ships were scarce. Waste material rates advanced from 
cents a hundredweight to $1.50 for the same quantity. Dealers are 
optimistic of the future as they see a shortage of bagging and as 
a result a higher market value for all grades. 

From the table shown herewith it will be seen that gunny, sound 
and bright bagging were practically unaffected by the boom. In 
fact the price weakened as the source of consumption was thrown 


into a financial panic—the cotton planters and shippers. The table 


herewith aims to show the movements in price from the beginning 
of last year to the close, that is the contract price at January, 1914, 
the war value and the closing market for 1914. Where prices were 
withdrawn the cause was a shortage of material. The grades that 
were not available are wool tares, which come from Belgium, 
northern France and Germany, whence it is impossible to get any 
waste material now; flax washed waste and flax card waste 
which also come from Belgium and northern France and are not 


now available. 


Contract Price, August and 

Grade January, 1914, September. Decembe1. 
Gu ; 1.90 @2.00 1.40 nominal 1.20@1.25 
Brig Bb uy 1.50@ 1.66 1.40 ne ial 134 @1.40 
Sout 1.20@1.25 1.1 ial -90 @1.00 
Mix 1.25@1.30 ] -95@1.05 
W fares. Lig 134 @1.50 l. Withdrawn 
Wo Fares, Heavy.. -- 1% @1.50 1 Withdrawn 
Flax Waste, Washed.. .. 2.50@3.00 3 Withdrawn 
Pies: Cael Ve a0 i's cca cucecs 1.40 @ 1.66 Withdrawn 
Ne LR Ss COR cewees 2.00 @ 2.25 1.60@1.75 nom. 





Sound bagging was in fairly good demand until the war broke 
out when the market eased to some extent. It was generally re- 
ported that this grade was more active than any other throughout 
the year. New burlap scrap cuttings were also in good demand 
in the early months of the year and the price was high owing to 
the high price of jute. 

The market for gunny bagging was so low at the end of the 
year, that dealers solicited the business of paper makers with the 
hope that the price was conducive to purchases. 

There were two important treasury decisions affecting the im- 
portation of flax waste. In one it was decided that when waste 
is imported as paper stock and subsequently sold to textile or 
spinning mills because of favorable market conditions, it should 
he subject to a duty of ten per cent., as waste not especially 
provided for. The other was a later decision in which the im- 
porter protested that as long as materials was “suitable” for paper 
making it should be entered free of duty. The protest was sus- 
tained by the Board of Appraisers and the term “suitable” in the 
tariff act of 1913 was established. Both cases were decided on 


importations of flax waste. 


Manita Rope. 


The market for manila rope was most sensational during the 


t half of the year was 


marked by a steady movement at 2.50@2.75 a pound ex-dock for 
) 


boom in August and September. The fir 





foreign and about 23¢@2.50 f. o. b. shipping point for domestic 
grades. 

There was a rather small supply of rope available throughout the 
vear and when the war broke out manufacturers inquired in every 
market for stock \ boom was started. Rope was scarce. The 
price went up practically with each new inquiry. In ten days the 
value advanced a cent a pound. In two weeks 34 of a cent more 
and at one time the price reached 414 cents. Reports were current 
that there had been sales at 4%4 cents and even higher. Some 
talked of five cent rope. Just at that time a peculiar opinion was 
advanced. The market for cotton was weak and was on a down 
ward trend. Rope was going up and the price of rope papers went 
with it. The opinion advanced was that there was possibility of 
a disuse of rope papers in bags and a substitution of cotton as 
the latter would be cheaper. But the grounds for this opinion 
soon fell off when shipping was resumed and large quantities of 
rope began to flood the market. The price went down almost as 
rapidly as it had advanced. Big sales were reported at 3 cents and 
then the reaction set in. Mills requested suspension of contracts. 
Dealers in some cases consented. But in others the attitude was 
“a contract is a contract” and in December there was some feeling 


of discouragement on the part of the manufacturers who had 
covered ‘at 3'4@3%4 and were taking shipments at that price when 
the market was 2'4@234. The New York dealers reported that 
it was the first time in several years that they had realized a profit 


on manila rope. 
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Margalt Patent 
Suction Roll 


Built scientifically, which 
meets every require- 
ment and eliminates 
the faults. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders of all types of Pape Making Machines 
and other machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 


The first roll in- 
stalled has run al- | 
most constantly for 5 
months with immeas- 
urable success, and 
upon inspection all 
parts were found in 
perfect condition. 





Send for bulletin and 
new catalogue. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
For the Month Ended December 31, 1914, and for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1914, Compared with Corre- 


sponding Periods of the Two Previous Years. 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


December - - f'welve Months Ended December 31 —_ 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES ¢ 13 1914 1912, — - 1913. — - 1914, ey 
Quanity Value Quantity. Value Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 








os 1 Matte § Free % enim $810,817 $3,853,775 |..-..----—-. $8, 466,429 |..-.-.---.-.| $4,172, 57 
i Dut : ReReTE SERA 191 ,649 sicksppiittocnesh, IE lecabticeentilntteeitind yo 3 | ea 2,278,283 
Lithographic Labels and Prints (except 
Post Cards) Gakdteietres ...Dut 1,835,116 1.007.904 |....<ccness) 1,008,008 
a P Hangings ne -_ ae = 874,621 — TI iesneeennn 704,121 





Photographic .. nasa ...Dut a’ 7 (eee! UU eee 














Pr N PAPER rk Books ANbD NEws 
ret 
» 
not above 2 cents per { Free 48,309,847 940,484 56,224,054 1,088 ,931 125,125,066 2,368,015 385,702,861 7,484,318 680,950,295 12,189,792 
Ibs. |} D sradin ladiiglicciaae sansaienndaiana 16,061,336 894,763 53,320,094 1,044,723 '......- coca tastes 
i ibove cents ane not above 
per pou Ibs. . Free - aiceasdeecaa sina 664,240 TOE | cn tocasas = iia 
s.. Dut 132.550 34 295 230,166 11,704 5, 597 , 094 292 ,242 6,758,490 371 ,328 5,752,447 261,616 
l Printing Paper.....es. ] $9 042,397 $974,779 56,454,220 $1,100,685 76,788,496 $8,555,020 446,445,685 $8,920,390 636,702,742 12,451,408 
. 
Ss Post ( Dut. |. 8 7 ee 26,013 eee et OD Fioicceetidtetereiaee 348 ,552 
Su d Dut 642408 4 887 $56,153 41,181 1,492 ,281 5,144,842 555,325 6,839,868 574,864 
W s..Dut 4,293 983 131,058 2,195 870 60,056 aS Nada 735,857 41,080,659 1,156,591 
\ pape > 
I $< t I .- Free acai — 29,164 i 551,574 
{ Free 8,099 oa 6,853 ie aaa 11,737 
Dut ‘ 284,492 = 257 ,455 ‘ 2,700,816 ,929 ,826 
MI fact f $2 434,19 aaa £2 276 856 _ $18,723,877 ,859,827 ............. $27.604,771 
CR'DI PAPER STOCK 
R er than Wooler Ibs.. Free 16,875,529 $233 549 », 715,717 2112, 407 26 644,592 $3,282,421 200,560,848 $2,907,705 145,897,374 | $2,107,310 
\ kinds of paper stock re 782,705 . ie 344,637 oo} GO BEB AE lenccsnccccne, GIES lecwceccmennel Gee 
$1 016,264 |......... $157,044 $6,927 906 |_........._._| $7,724,668 ‘.............| $7,352,308 


Me << Gina tons § Free 15,851 $276,485 26,313 | $505,697 145,293 | $2,691,028 134,056 $2,390,872 193,979 | $3,246,938 
| Dut . dakideee 20,282 360 ,353 15,845 SITET Uisc:cadinbimeaniemeha li ninalantie ca 

Unbk d ....tons J Free 24,835 920.059 24,366 927,374 21,416 804,024 117,797 4,389,862 294,884 | 11,180,232 

we a cape 296,085 | 7,673,742 OI) I iiss lee eae 

Chemical, Bleached... tona § Fret 6,553 341,199 10,811 572 S45 5,620 321,687 26,881 | 1,381,924 114,320 5,934,0°0 
| Dut . ‘ aubicusnmenedens 63,260 3,052,384 42,647 TAI Ciisisccinrnicttscesintisiiictanittciiattas cabin 








tons 17,289) FL,O87,748 61,490 | $2,005,245 481,956 $14,903,218 483,442 $15,935,517 608,183 $20,411,225 


PULP WOODS 





Rouge > cords. . Free 2 ,287 $12 047 1,987 $10 461 139,002 $838 ,108 195,906 $1,108,320 198,414 $1,197,754 
Pee , cords. . Free 36,308 238 081 30,919 198,190 528,900 3,203,577 581,756 | 3,764,958 599,799 3,837,084 
Rosse ; cords. .Free 7, 566 58,821 5,662 40,919 265,663 2,185,666 257,223 2,134,072 201,986 1, 36 





Total : : ‘ .. cords 46,161 $308 , 949 88 ,568 $249,570 933,565 | $6,227,346 1,084,885 $7,007,350 1,000,149 5,773,198 


OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 














( Clay or Kaolin tons. . Dut 25,500 $161,720 16 $99 ,37 246,580 $1,614,308 240,120 $1,625,451 288,858 $1,908,407 

Lime, Chl of, or Bleach. Powd. .Ibs.. Dut 5,882,348 $8 895 1,476,953 14,650 74,235,256 597 , 002 61 ,605 ,077 510,120 BS 332,792 
Potash, Caustic or Hydrate of .lbs. . Free ‘ a —_— ; 9,578,437 365.860 6,326,412 245,880 iti 
| : EXPORTS—PAPER 

December _ Twelve Months Ended December 31 -- 
| Paper AND MANUFACTURES 1913 1914 - - 1912. - - —1913,—_—_—_, — 1914 . 
Quantity Value Quantity Value. Quantity. Va Quantity. Value. Quantity Value 
| $35,737 S35, 54 ON | $436 , 544 


Music, Maps, Engravings, Etchings, 
Photographs and Other Printed Matter... --...-.-- S64 280 — 616,801 3 9,660,767 P Seo e Ul URE 
Rox und Cartons St ee 3 : 33 ,007 SR RUD Vinincaeustbanntentenie 525,430 -.. - 
( Re eer ee = baba elisa’ 35,739 20,748 ig 455,095 ... ™ 










Pa board, strawboard, etc. . : sas i ae a 50,835 - ia eo siiatiadihecniliuéislisi Sa aes = 

Po ION Vawvexcesans TE OG |v ncnties 13,960 soit iueatsiie $11,716 -_--- . I rte 
P “E.R aes 6, Ol eee ae 20,341 1 BU leisicatencstenaie SI lidscaitaone 
I NG PAPER 




















News Print......... Ibs $130,002 9,996,146 $249,880 111,135,997 $2,690,225 | 86,602,057 | $2,105,984 121,578,33 $2,983 344 

her Ibs 132,785 737 ,625 91,464 26,904,555 1,440,992  28,117.371 1,617,285 30,259,587 1,568,060 

I Printing Paper...... ae . lbs 7,497,334 $262.785 11,733,771 $341,344 138,040,552 $4,131,217 114,719,428 $3,723,269 151,837,919 $4,552,304 

\ Ne FN, von wacidies dames eateecenee 1,047 ,998 $38 ,326 1,358 ,275 $44,570 7,034,849 $283 ,506 13,722,414 $560,535. 14,815,496 $522 ,929 

\ BS Paner amd Envlanees ooiic sc vissds. |amemecen 98 ,634 oc | ee 1,290,309 1,304,767 |............. 1,006,615 

\ WOR icc cubndaned ohne sebesedaakienen TTI hissecccuen TE enccctctininn 4,393,813 SAI Vavictsticcniinn . 2,806,490 

Paper and Manufactures of......... eae FY me FC iio hE pI Weceaceineantiecnece 921 174,217 |... _. $20,113,920 
WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 

\ Pulp. Srecina ne cusis .tons 1,437 $63 904 692 12,670 $542 ,949 17,657 $738 ,451 11,015 ‘34,477 

I other 3 oh neue ace ance 4,551,942 91,589 1,731,769 35,870,267 772,327 | 44,520,006 821,658 30,988,148 9,579 
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The Right Light For Paper Mills Is “DAYLITE” 


AC Work by the Sun__ 
pants | twice the ewok done. 


through Van iia Skylights 


“DAYLITE” means outdoor _— combined with 


indoor security— 


f 


“VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS or equal”’ are often 
specified by discriminating engineers, proving that 
VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS are a standard by 
which others are judged. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Skylights - Ventilators - Metal Windows, Etc. 
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NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 

rice changes of an important character have been recorded 
in many of the chemicals used by paper makers during the 

r 1914, 


the markets were making a splendid recovery from the 


At the outset, trade conditions were about normal 


nsettled situation brought about by a revised tariff schedule. 
rhe declaration of war by the European countries late in the 
summer demoralized the good work accomplished earlier in 
the year and caused a pyrotechnical display in prices of im- 
ported chemicals that was never before witnessed in the his- 
tory of the chemical industry. In the past three years, the 
United States has depended upon foreign countries for chem- 


icals, dyestuffs, etc., to the following extent: 


- Years Ended June 30 —-— - 
1914. 1913. 19]2 
$94,519,912 


$99,550,155 $82,785,610 

Of this large total, however, a fair proportion is still being 
received at intervals because it comes from points where ship- 
ping has not been entirely interrupted. Germany is the largest 
importer of miscellaneous chemicals and dyestuffs and the 
great basic material, muriate of potash, comes from the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine in the German Empire. Sec- 
retary of Interior Lane has announced that shortly a plant at 
Searles Lake, Cal., will begin production of potash salts. The 
maximum of this prospective domestic production is given as 
37,560 tons a year. German chemists say there is no formation 
in the entire country that justifies belief in the existence of 
potash deposits. Even if the above production is forthcoming, 
it will not go far toward taking the place of the 283,025 tons 
imported from Germany in 1914, 

In discussing the color, dye and chemical situation a promi- 
nent importer states that we have been able to establish four 
dye concerns in this country, to produce a few colors which, 
for peculiar reasons, can be put out cheaper here than abroad, 
in spite of their heavy general advantage. These colors we 
can continue to produce, though all the old world abandons 
business. As to the new general query regarding possibility 
of supply of the full line of dyestuffs, our answer is: “Yes.” 
We can produce all but half a dozen of the 900 colors the 
\merican market employs, but we will have to pay American 
wages, pay American coal prices, and get a living profit on the 
business, because the American government does not subsidize 
American industry. We will have to be assured against killing 
foreign competition, and this assurance will not persuade 
investment of the necessary $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, unless 
it is in form that will protect us against that competition after 
the war is over. If imported dyes can be put on the market 
at the old prices as soon as peace smiles on Europe, then our 
investment in a big dye producing plant would be a total loss. 
There is but one solution. If the American market wishes to 
be relieved of the disadvantage, now so evident, of being de- 
pendent upon Europe for color stuffs, the tariffs must be raised 
enough so that we will not be facing hopeless competition the 
moment the war is over. We do not expect this can be accom- 
plished until the public and Congress have had many months 
of viewing a field of plain white, with a background of un- 
en ployed. 


There are scores of secondary and technical considerations 


to be dealt with if ever the fundamental steps are taken. Ger- 
ma has a patent law which has greatly aided Germans to 
monopolize the American and English dyestuffs trade, al- 
though the inventions and industry were launched in England. 


In Germany an invention must be worked or the exclusive 
riglit to its use is lost, the government may at any time give 
certain others than the inventor the right to use his patent, 
and every patent pays to the government a gradually increas- 


ing tax. Under this law, intended to give the nation its share 


in the benefit of its patent protection, German invention and 
industry have developed wonderfully. 

Meanwhile, the patent law of the United States, without any 
provision to compel working of patents, or sharing of them 
with industries that could make important use of them, has 
throttled much American industry and given Germany a field. 

There are other such features that may be of moment later, 
but not until some expert tariff board has readjusted our cus 
toms wall as Germany has adjusted hers, to enable production 
in this country, for instance, of the great chemical supply tor 
which we have all natural resources. It will require a tariff 
that will enable payment of American wages and offset Ger- 
man subsidies and German support of monopoly. It may not 
be granted this year or next, but the European war suggests 
that tariff revision downward is not the last decree, that with 
European wages 75 per cent. below the American level and 
China gradually turning her hundreds of millions of cent-a-day 
labor into the channels of production in all lines, America will 
have to think over again some day the question of protection 
of extinction of American industry, or the devolution of living 
standards to the cent-a-day level. 

The big question today is whether the American govern- 
ment will think it of enough importance to stand back of 
domestic interests to a degree which will make it possible for 
them to produce at home for the United States millions of 
dollars’ worth of chemical products for which the American 
people have been shopping in Europe. 

Very naturally there are two sides to the argument. The 
representatives of foreign concerns are not inclined to encourage 
the idea of domestic production in this country. Take, for 
instance, one of the most important chemical groups falling 
under this third class, that of colors and dyestuffs. Less than 
20 per cent. of the American consumption of dyes is of domestic 
production. Of the $7,241,406 dyes imported in 1914, $5,965,537 
came from Germany. The figures in 1913 were $7,105,284 and 
$5,766,600, and in 1912, $6,965,121 and $5,757,052, Germany ob- 
viously controlling the United States dye market. Below is a 
yearly review of miscellaneous chemicals used in the paper 
making industry, together with various tables of imports and 
exports and monthly price changes for comparative purposes. 


Alum 

The scarcity of potash brought about by restricted arrivals 
stiffened prices for potash alum during the early fall months 
and shifted the demand to the ammonia varieties. These lat- 
ter grades also advanced moderately during the fall months 
under an increased enquiry, but competition late in the year 
forced prices down from the highest points touched. Trading 
at the close was of very moderate character and dealers ex- 
perienced difficulty in selling except at the expense of values. 
Sulphate of alumina followed in the wake of the high grades 
of alum temporarily, but the competitive tactics employed by 
sellers checked the upward tendency of prices and the close 
revealed an unsettled condition. The most encouraging fea- 
ture to the general market was the establishment of a broader 
foreign enquiry which developed through contingencies 
brought about by the European war. The year opened with 
ground alum 1.85c. a pound and powdered 2%c. The sulphate 
of alumina market was quoted at 90c. per cwt. to 1%c., accord- 
ing to quality. The highest prices were registered in Septem- 
ber, when premiums of %4@%c. a pound were asked. Competi- 
tion became keener in October and November and at the close 
of the year prices were shaded and the quotations for all 
grades declined to an almost normal trading basis. 

Bauxite 

An official report on bauxite issued at Washington during the 
month of September states that the production_of bauxite in 
the United States in 1913 was 210,241 long tons, valued at 
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HE Slitting and Rewinding of 
Paper is not necessarily 
either a troublesome or waste- 

ful process, except where old style 


methods and machines are used. 
q The subject is discussed in a booklet describing the Cameron 


Machine which will be sent on request to anyone who is interested. 


Write for Catalogue 


CAMERON 
MACHINE 


COMPANY 


57-61 Poplar St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous Uni- 
versal Type Slitting and 
Rewinding Machine that 
makes perfect rolls. 


Specimens of Rolls, large and smail, produced by Cameron Slitting and Rewinding 
Machine (Universal Type) 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN BRIEF 


The Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machine does Any width strip from '%4 inch up can be obtained. 
perfect work on any kind of Paper or other material. The Waste or Trim at edges may be extremely narrow. 

The Cutting is even, smooth, and clean. The Re-spacing of cutters for new widths requires 

- a eee te approximately 5 minutes. 

The Cutters are indestructible. PP y 


se S The same feature that makes the machine a favorite 

The Machine is fool-proof both ways, the operator can- for small rolls, or light duty makes it equally desir- 
not hurt it, and it cannot hurt the operator. able for large rolls or heavy duty. 

The Rolls produced are firm and evenly rewound. The Machine is the speediest and at the same time the 


The Rolls do not interweave or stick together. most accurate and simplest to operate. 


We are willing to ship machines on approval anywhere, as we invite comparison 
with other machines both as to quality and quantity of work and ease of operation 
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$997,698—a marked increase over the production of any pre- 
vious year in the history of bauxite mining. This increase is 
attributable in large measure to the impetus in the aluminum 
industry. During the year the demand for aluminum has shown 
a steady and rapid growth, marked by steady expansion and im- 
provement in existing plants and progress in the work on new 
power sites where largely increased hydro-electric power for 
use in reducing the metal will be in operation during the next 
few years. Work was commenced at a new plant in the spring 
ol 1914. 

The figures given above for the production and value of baux- 
ite in 1913 represent an increase in quantity of 50,376 tons, or 
31.5 per cent., compared with 2.7 per cent. the preceding year; 
in value the increase amounted to $228,766, or 29.8 per cent., 
compared with 2.4 per cent. the preceding year. 

The States which produced bauxite were, as usual, Alabama, 
\rkansas, Georgia and Tennessee. Arkansas led in 1913, its 
output exceeding that of the previous year. The ore mined in 
this State came from Saline and Pulaski counties. The pro- 
duction of Tennessee increased substantially. The ore mined in 
this State came from the Mission Ridge deposits, near Chat- 
tanooga, and from the new mine of the National Bauxite Com- 
pany, near Keenburg, Carter County. The production in 
Georgia and Alabama declined. In the former State the fall- 
ing off was slight, but in Alabama it was considerable. In 
Georgia ore was mined near Halls Station, Bartow County 
near Hermitage. Floyd County, and near McIntyre, Wilkinson 
County. Considerable prospecting and development work was 
done in the vicinity of Rome, Floyd County. The Alabama 
ore came from the vicinity of Rock Run, Cherokee County 

The average price of bauxite per long ton at the mines for 
the last four years has been as follows: In 1910, $4.81; 1911, 
$4.82; 1912, $4.81: 1913, $4.75; 1914, $4.70. 


Bleaching Powder 

Prices for bleaching powder (chloride of lime) have been 
subjected to an unusual degree of irregularity during the past 
year. Consumers who were fortunate enough to place yearly 
contracts late in the fall of 1913 at 1.20c. for German, 1.25c. for 
English and from le. to 1.15c. for domestic had little to fear 
from the complications brought about by the European con- 
flict. While it is asserted that certain German importers were 
forced to buy in the open market to make good their contracts, 
the English dealers succeeded in getting enough material here 
to prevent much trouble. In September, however, spot bleach 
was forced up to 4c. a pound, which is a new high record for 
recent years. Consumers during the early fall months resorted 
to a sort of frenzied buying which forced prices up on them- 
selves. There appeared to be an urgent desire to secure the 
last cask obtainable and domestic producers were not slow in 
boosting the market to their own advantage. Steady importa- 
tions from England at regular intervals tended to check the 
wild upward swing of values late in the year and also estab- 
lished a greater feeling of confidence among buyers. These 
conditions eventually had a depressing influence on values and 
in November and December the market became more normal. 
It was stated that some German bleach was successfully im- 
ported in December and prices were cut rather freely. 
Domestic producers also assumed a more aggressive selling 
attitude and contracts over 1915 were offered at 1%c. a pound. 
Importers of English offered 1915 shipments at 1.50c. a pound. 
The production of domestic bleach for 1914 is estimated to be 
90,000 to 100,000 tons. 

For comparison, importations for the past four years, ending 
June 30, will be of interest: 


Pounds. Valued at 
BOER peudvasceeee Sivecwaeewdasadldvagdeteed 99,562,575 $801,135 
DE cde peesthdererkeuactarcekvedekeutneraues 73,274,026 586,488 
DE cinbvade kd ke kae ened Mahe Cee eeKEeweNee 75,276,218 614,185 
i914, Khe weed nedewahenetebarenckhboueesus 47,423,651 416,740 


In the following table are the high and low prices for spot 
bleach for each month from January, 1911, to December 31, 
1914: 


-——|911—-_, ——19}]2—-_ ——1913—~ ——1914—-—-, 

H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 
January » 2S 1.30 1,20 1.20 1.40 1.30 1.22% 1.20 
February .... 1.25 1.25 122% 1.20 1.40 1.35 1.20 1.17% 
March eau Bee 1.25 1.25 1.22% 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.17% 
SS eae 1.17% 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.15 
BRGY csccevhe Meh «61.92% (aS 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.22% 1.20 
TO oxeduned 1.15 1.17% 1.60 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.224% 1.20 
FORM cacdcaaus 1.15 1.15 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 
August ..... 1.15 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.20 4.00 1.20 
September 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.20 1.25 1.20 3.00 2.00 
October 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.20 2.50 2.00 
November .. 1.22% _ 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.20 2.50 1.50 
December 1.22% 1.225 1.35 1.30 1.22% 1.20 1.50 1.35 


Ultramarine Blue 
Consuming demand for domestic ultramarine blues has in- 
creased during the past year. The declaration of war abroad 
has restricted importations of the foreign grades and also in- 
creased prices. Beyond this, the uncertainty of securing any- 
thing like prompt shipments during the past few months has 
shifted the attention of many consumers to the blues made in 
America. The general range of prices for the year has ex- 
tended from 3%c. a pound to 15c. a pound for domestic ma- 
terial, according to the quality desired. Certain foreign spe- 
cialties of high strength have commanded as high as 22c. a 
pound, but leading dealers assert that no large transactions 
were made at the maximum figures. The grades of domestic 
blue used by the paper makers have been sold freely at prices 
ranging from 12c. to 15c. a pound. These grades are alum- 
proof and made from material secured in this country. Ger- 
many has been the largest exporter to America. Germany under 
normal conditions produces 13,000,000 pounds and of this 
amount 9,000,000 pounds are exported. The latest figures on 
the domestic production are 6,000,000 pounds in 1913, but it is 
known that production has increased at least 20 per cent. dur- 
ing the past year. Dealers in domestic grades state that their 
sales this year have proved entirely satisfactory to consumers 
and that they are confident they will hold the new business 
secured on account of the scarcity of foreign offerings. 


Brimstone or Sulphur 

Selling prices for brimstone have been sustained at $22 a 
long ton shipment to New York and $22.50 a long ton ship- 
ment to Baltimore. The Louisiana mines owned by the Union 
Sulphur Co. have continued to supply the chief wants of 
domestic consuming industries. Moderate shipments were 
made by the Brazos River concern at Freeport. Texas and 
Japan has proved a competitor on the Pacific Coast. Con- 
siderable progress in export trade was made prior to the Euro- 
pean war, but the foreign movement was checked materially 
during the last four months of the year. While a comparatively 
good demand from the paper industry was experienced, the 
enquiry from other trades was of desultory character and it is 
asserted that consumption at home did not make the same 
increase as noted during the previous year. The death of 
Herman Frasch, president of the Union Sulphur Company, 
took place in May. 

The importers of Sicilian sulphur did not prove much of a 
factor in the domestic distribution, although a good business 
is said to have been placed on the Continent. An official re- 
port concerning the Japanese sulphur situation states that at 
first the sulphur market appeared to be unaffected by the war, 
exports continued plentiful and prices firm. The war, however, 
has embarrassed dealers indirectly. It has sent up the price 
of wheat, and through this wheat cannot be shipped profitably 
any longer to the Japanese market. Hence there is less hold 
space available on the return journey, and American orders for 
sulphur have had to be refused through inability to ship. The 
home demand is also somewhat in defect, and it is estimated 
that there are now over 10,000 tons of sulphur congesting the 
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THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


What is a Steam Trap? 

A Steam Trap is a device that collects the water 
of condensation from any piece of steam appa- 
ratus, and discharges the same to a tank or hot 
well without loss of steam. 


What is the principle upon which all Steam Traps 
are constructed? 

The POWER OF LEVERAGE. 

Why is leverage required in a Steam Trap? 

To overcome the unbalanced pressure. 

What is the unbalanced pressure? 

The area of the valve orifice open to the atmos- 
phere. 


How much leverage is required? 

This depends entirely on the size of the hole in the 
valve in ratio to the pressure at the trap. 

How are Steam Traps usually specified? 

By the size pipe connection and the pressure. 


Is this the correct way? 


No. 
Why not? 


Because the capacity of any Steam Trap depends 
entirely upon the size of the hole in its valve, in 
ratio to the pressure of the trap, and the size of 
the hole depends upon the leverage or pulling 
force of the mechanism employed to operate the 
valve. 

How should Steam Traps be specified? 

3y the size of the valve orifice and the pressure. 
Why is the valve orifice in some traps so much 
smaller than in others for the same pressures? 
3ecause every different make of trap has its own 
amount of leverage, and this governs entirely the 
size of the orifice and consequent unbalanced pres- 
sure that it can overcome. 


When does a trap become inoperative? 

When the area of the valve orifice is too large for 
the leverage available and the working pressure. 
What is the remedy in such a case? 

Either cut down the working pressure to a point 
where it balances with the area of the valve orifice, 
or reduce the size of the valve orifice to a point 
where the unbalanced pressure is less than the 
pressure at the trap. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL STEAM TRAP 


has sufficiently powerful leverage to give larger capacity than other traps, 
and at the same time permit the use of heavy floats that will not collapse. 


SEND FOR DATA 


American Steam Gauge and Valve Mfg. Co. 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Pittsburgh 
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About 8,000 tons of this are held in the Hokkaido by 
Holders 


of stocks in Hakodate have begun to sell for whatever they 


market. 


syndicate of which the Mitsui firm is at the head. 


get, and Osaka merchants are ready to sell the best Hok- 
($14.94) per ton for cash 
less there is an improvement, the sulphur mines in remote 


kaido sulphur at 30 yen payment. 


parts, or with a small capital, will have to close down. Bar 
sulphur is in good demand for special purposes, and its price 
is maintained. 

Importations of sulphur into the United States for the fiscal 
year amounted to 19,389 tons, valued at $355,450, compared with 
18.757 tons, valued at $365,606, in 1913, and 25,496 tons, valued 
at $453,716, for 1912. Exports for the fiscal year amounted to 
110,022 tons, valued at $2,018,724, compared with 73,861 tons, 
valued at $1,353,310 in 1913, and 41,269 tons, valued at $784,349, 
in 1912. 

The latest report issued by the Geological Survey states that 
the marketed production of sulphur in the United 
1913 was 311,590 long tons, valued at $5,479,849. As compared 
1912, 303,472 
valued at $5,256,422; this is an increase of 8,118 long tons in 


States in 


with the production of which was long tons, 


quantity and of $233,427 in value. For the second year in the 


history of sulphur mining in the United States, exclusive of 
1908, the production exceeded the 300,000 long ton mark. By 
production is meant actual sales of sulphur which enter and 
affect the market. The unsold sulphur stocked at the mines 
is not included. The output of Sicilian sulphur amounted to 
351,752 metric tons (346,213 long tons) for the year ending 


July 31, 1913. 


United States is rapidly gaining on Sicily, which at the present 


It is interesting to note, therefore, that the 


time is the leading sulphur-producing country in the world. 
The production of sulphur in the United States in 1880 was 
536 tons; in 1900, 3,147 tons; in 1910, 255,534 tons, and in 1915, 
311,590 tons. 
Casein 
Ileavy importations from South America, France, Australia 
and Great Britain during the first six months of the year placed 
importers in a favorable position to compete with domestic 
sellers. This had a tendency to keep prices unsettled and 
large orders were frequently coaxed with offers to sell at price 
concessions. While a great deal of the business placed was 
at private terms, it is asserted that the low prices were touched 
The 


material during that period were 6'4,@6%c. a pound. 


during the spring months. lowest figures quoted for 
prime 
Demand was quiet early in the summer, but increased later 
when buyers realized the serious conditions confronting ship- 
During 


a distinctly firmer tone was noted to the market and 


ments from foreign countries on account of the war. 
the fall 
domestic-sellers experienced more favorable trade conditions 
for their product. 
domestic 


In November 63%c. was asked for prime 
commanded as 
Although 634c. a pound was probably 
acceptable to certain sellers during December, the majority of 
domestic material named 7@7%c. a pound as a 
trading figure. Importations for the fiscal year 
amounted to 10,798,614 pounds, valued at $705,264, compared 
with 8,805,891 pounds, valued at $649,371, for 1913. Consump- 
tion is estimated to be 18,000,000 pounds in the United States 


Caustic Soda 


while specialties of foreign origin 


high as 9c. a pound. 
dealers in 
minimum 


The year opened with the 76 per cent. grade quoted at 
1.42'.c. per pound on the basis of 60 per cent. and the 60 per 
cent. test at 152%c. Consuming demand all through the early 
months was slow and the movement in many branches was 


Makers, however, did not re- 
sort to price cutting methods such as characterized the market 
during the previous year. Sellers seemed to labor under the 
theory that demand would not improve at lower prices and so 


said to average below normal. 





no attempt was made to offer at concessions. During the 
month of May it was announced that the Canadian govern- 
ment would place a duty of 30c. per hundred pounds on soda 


United States and 20c. a hundred on English 


This tended to discourage trade with the Dominion 


made in the 
caustic. 
and caused a rather pessimistic feeling among domestic sellers. 
\ll through the spring and well into July the consuming de- 
mand continued backward and it was not until early August 
that 
result of efforts on the part of makers to open up new export 
Sales to 


an improved enquiry developed. This was directly the 


consuming channels in Asia, India and far off Japan. 
these countries were followed by an expansion in domestic 
enquiries, and prior to September an appreciable improvement 
in business was noted all around. Early in September it was 
reported that several large makers held a meeting and came 
to some sort of an understanding regarding their policy as to 
prices. Shortly after the reported conference the market for 
76 per cent. was advanced to 1.45c. a pound on the basis of 60 
This quotation remained 
The European 
war stimulated the foreign demand, but the difficulty experi- 


per cent., which was quoted at 1.55c. 


effective during the remainder of the year. 
enced in securing ocean tonnage restricted export shipments. 
Domestic business fell off during the last quarter of the year 
and the trade showed the depressing effect of disturbed indus- 
trial conditions. 
Caustic Potash 

The most sensational prices ever recorded in 90 per cent. 
caustic potash have taken place during the past year. The 
market in January with competition between 
foreign and domestic makers and 4c. a pound was quoted for 


opened keen 


spot material. This price continued until May, when it was 
reported that the trade war between makers here and in Ger- 
settled. Late in May the minimum selling 
basis was placed at 4.35c. 


many had been 
and the market, which previously 
The 
breaking out of the European conflict checked the importation 
of foreign caustic potash and also the crude material which 
These 
conditions placed the local market in a wild state of disorder 


had a very “shaky” appearance, became decidedly firm. 


domestic producers use, namely, muriate of potash. 


and before the end of August the spot price had advanced to 
20c. a pound. Consumers and sellers caught short of the mar- 
ket did a lot to establish this unheard of figure in their frenzied 
buying operations. The domestic producer who is in a position 
to supply all the American demand and more, too, with an 
output of 18,000,000 pounds was forced to curtail sharply and 
the stringency continued until the latter part of November. 
At this time some imported material reached local sellers and 
this with muriate of potash arrivals eased the situation so that 
prices came down to 9c. Late in December further importa 
tions depressed prices and sales were reported at 7c. During 
the period of stringency sales were made regardless of test 
and consumers were glad to secure any grade of caustic pot- 
ash. Prices during the year 1915 will depend largely on the 


amount of muriate of potash brought into this country. 


China Clay 


The market for domestic china clay has remained about 


steady at $8 to $9 per ton during the past year. Foreign ma 
terial sold at $14 to $16 a ton prior to August, but price became 


nominal after the European conflict started and all uniform 


The shutting off of 
plies from England did not inspire the increase in the use of 
The 
quoted to eastern consumers checked business and led to the 
tale. 
for the last three fiscal years amounted to: 
Tons. 


quotations were entirely suspended. sup- 


domestic clay generally expected. high freight rates 


use of substitutes such as Importations of china clay 
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during thé previous year resulted in enormous importations 
during the first half of 1914.” After the declaration of 
arrivals of foreign material fell off sharply and domestic pro- 


war the 


ducers experienced an improved call for their output. Demand 


while fair has not been unusually active except for specialties 


and several dealers do not express favorable opinions regard- 
ing the year’s movement into industrial channels. Prices have 
depended entirely on grade desired and domestic producers 
were able to maintain a fairly uniform selling schedule through- 
out the year. Importations for the last five fiscal years com- 


pare as follows: 


Pounds. Value. 
1910 echnteaucemat treks 8,817,503 $851,225 
1911 swha'kek Cos eneeenwecnudnaws 8,089,745 786,615 
BAUR occ cuveckaducutiewtscneee. 7,534,322 776,696 
1913 <Siwawe ae Gaisaewaworkee 6,550,197 727,850 
1914 ... ‘ od6ntdkeanwaceds 22,714,877 1,805,543 


Gum Tragacanth 
\fter displaying irregular weakness in prices during the first 
six months of the year, the market stiffened in July and became 
distinctly firmer in August on account of the European conflict. 
Che last half of the year occasioned an irregular price range, 
although the tone was very firm with offerings scarce on ac- 
count of restricted arrivals from supply sources abroad. In 
the following table is a price range of the different qualities 
of Aleppo gum for each month during the past year. Prices 
are figured on the pound basis: 
First Quality. 
H, 


Second Quality. Third Quality. 
H ’ H. L. 


1 0 i. . 

January $1.15 $1.05 $0.90 $0.90 $0.65 $0.65 
February oeteaoess 1.05 1.00 .90 85 .65 65 
PE Kiveseeceweawe 1.00 1.00 85 .85 .65 -65 
DOG scccnoveeueauns 1.00 95 85 .80 -65 .65 
MM dexcncvcavraced mae 95 185 80 65 65 
PE enweee wa coos Lae 1.10 .80 .80 -65 -65 
TUES cacccviscesecess 1.20 1.10 .80 .80 -65 .65 
MOOS secuccucdsses 2.50 1.10 2.00 .80 1.50 65 
September ....... 2.25 1.75 1.90 1.50 1.50 1.00 
COSTOUEE 6 cst csaccncus 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.00 1.00 
UOMO cicnccdues 1,90 1,80 1.60 1.50 1,00 1.00 
December .ccccccecss 200 1.90 1.60 6n 1.00 1.00 
BOP. < cckuadpas ‘ 2.50 95 2.00 SO 1.50 .65 

\leppo sorts opened the year at 25c. tore. a pound. Dur- 
ing February the extreme quotation was 25c. to 35c., these 


figures were maintained until the end of May, when the mini- 
mum was advanced to 30c. a pound. Early in August a further 
advance was made to 50c. a pound and this price held over the 
remainder of the year. Turkish grades opened the year at 40c. 
to 85c., according to quality. In August the market was ad- 
vanced to 80c. for thirds and $1.70 for firsts. 


Rosin 


The does not call for 
comment in summing up for the past year. 


situation in rosins much favorable 
Producers in the 
Southern naval stores belt have experienced unusual difficulty 
in disposing of their output and the market has been subjected 
to prolonged periods of inactivity which resulted in irregular 
price changes, mostly to the disadvantage of sellers. The 
demoralization of the previous year shook the industry to its 
foundation and only a small recovery from the chaotic condi- 
Attempts to 


a curtailed production and thereby force prices 


tions was noted at the beginning of the year. 
bring about 
to a level showing a reasonable profit to the consumer would 
probably have been successful if the European conflict had not 
restricted export shipments. The fact that the nations engaged 
in war are among the largest foreign consumers of rosin has 
shattered the hopes of the most sanguine factors in the trade. 
Underlying conditions became so unfavorable in the early fall 
that several Southern factors united and formed a pool of 
stocks, which they were able to finance and hold for prices 
insuring at least the cost of production. 
the Turpentine Farmers’ Association. On account of the re- 
fusal of certain factors to join the association, competition 


The pool was called 
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Glues 


The reduction to le. a pound in low-grade glues established 


2 
0 


ur 


became sharp and independent sellers proved a disturbing 
Domestic 
consumers realizing conditions operated on a very conservative 
basis and business scarcely reached normal proportions at any 


element all through the last quarter of the year. 


time. High freight rates and a scarcity of ocean tonnage 
checked the foreign movement, while at the close Great Britain 
put rosin on the contraband list and this was considered the 
In regard 
first half of the year witnessed a 
In June the upward movement 
reached its summit and from July until the close the trend 
The outlook for the 
coming year is uncertain. Judging from the unfavorable show- 


climax to developments in depressing the industry. 
to price movements, the 
gradual hardening of prices. 


was slowly but persistently downward. 


ing from a seller’s standpoint, production will be reduced. 
Estimates give the reduction at 30 to 50 per cent. It is be- 
that considerable stock is held at interior 
points in the woods and if this is so it will tend to offset to 
some extent any visible shrinkage in the new season’s output. 
Official figures of the Savannah Board of Trade at the close 
of the year placed receipts at 515,412 barrels, shipments 362,916 
barrels and stocks remaining 152,496 barrels, compared with 
171,127 barrels for the corresponding date in 1912. Prices for 
the E. F. and G. grades for each month during 1913 were as 
follows: 


lieved, however, 


- k-——_, —- —l ~ — Gs 

H L. H. L. H. L. 
January .cccccccccovcs 4.15 4.60 4.20 4.60 4.20 4.60 
FPODEURTY ccccscccccuce 4.45 4.60 4.50 4.60 4.50 4.60 
BERG ccccceccccccous 4.25 4.45 4.35 4.60 4.40 4.60 
POE cicvaceienaudaence 4.25 4.35 4.35 4.45 4.40 4.50 
DM:  ccandccecasucedans 4.35 4.45 4.45 4.55 4.50 4.60 
DUE ccducevnteaeceess 4.50 4.55 4.70 4.75 4.70 4.75 
a. (navarcacuacaneudee 4.30 4.45 4.30 4.50 4.40 4.50 
BD i cccenteacdanda 3.90 4.30 3.90 4.30 3.90 4.40 
September ....... ‘ 3.90 4.05 3.90 4.05 3.90 4.05 
SONOS  cestccccsnceses 3.95 4.05 3.95 4.05 3.95 4.05 
IOUT o cdeccacacane 3.90 3.95 3.90 3.95 3.90 3.95 
DOT sv kcavcedasets 3.80 3.85 3.80 3.85 3.80 3.85 


The approximate receipts of rosin in barrels at all ports for 


the years named were: 
SOs  écadkascatnasducdadacedessadendsakcecceceaauuues 2,200,000 
SOG bed adencadededddeucndubedvcuaatedeadaanuseuene 2,180,000 
ITOPE ccidecaveUdscduseessakadeseseacutatesenes «++ 2,000,000 
BOOS csieccdcdacedenduceddscadccudcenatscateadhes .. 2,100,000 
SOOO bcc cccccccdencduavedusevaccecuasunneecevess -+ 2,000,000 
EOE henkaneeere enact anenekedeteceaneauenes indeed 2,156,000 
REE k.cavcdudvedsaunducedeeusesacnscesuna covcecoe Spleen 
FR Raccncansesncecnetcenteredsuenéedensonesaeul 2,250,000 
FEED adecdupeudsqasdabunSeeuesssbeunenneeéuanees 1,900,000 
EEE  eicdcnuacémkancdnndédeneeadadeweauabensanne 1,750,000 
WORSE E pul cavicavcaxexsussideeusenwisieceeeial «++ 2,100,000 
IUEOPEE Ca nddatenechacuduetreancuncesedekseneaees «+ 2,250,000 
SSR Oe CUED 6c cccccnxacndéccendduedecdeteche 2,190,000 


To these figures should be added the rosin moved from points 
of production direct to the West, which is lighter proportion- 
ately than the corresponding movement of spirits of turpentine. 
This is demonstrated by the number of barrels of rosin han- 
dled at the ports as compared to the number of barrels of 
spirits of turpentine. The ratio of production is about 3.45 
round barrels of rosin to one barrel of spirits of turpentine. 
Whereas the rosin (taking last season as a basis) handled at 
the ports about 3.88 round barrels to one 
turpentine. 


was barrel of 


Sal Soda 


This chemical was not subjected to any serious price changes 
during the year 1914. According to the opinions of well posted 
dealers, demand during the first nine months of the year re- 
mained about normal. Occasional resales were reported during 
the summer months at a shade under 60c. a hundred pounds, 
but leading makers were able to maintain a fairly uniform 
basis throughout the year. A moderate expansion in export 
enquiry was noted at intervals during the fall months on ac- 
count of the partial inability of foreign sellers to make contract 
deliveries. At home the demand during the last quarter was 
quiet and a moderate exchange of small lots was the only 
feature. Large consumers placed their contracts at 60c. per 
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LINDSAY WIRES ARE NOW TEN YEARS OLD 


Early in 1905, our first Fourdrinier Wives were made in 
the one story building marked No. |, in the accompanying pic- 
ture of our plant. 


We now have nearly nine times more floor space, with an 
annual output ten times greater than in 1905. 


This substantial growth has been due to the one distinguish- 
ing feature of our wires— 


SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


We make Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires in any size, for 
the smallest to the largest paper machines now in use. Also, 


Special Metal Wires for Sulphite Mills. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 
(Collinwood Sta.) Cleveland, Ohio 





es 
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cwt., f. o. b. works. Additional small lots commanded pre- 
miums ranging from 2'%c. to 5c. over car lot prices, according 
to the size of order. Concentrated remained firm at 1%c. and 
up, as to quantity desired. 


Soda Ash 
The 58 per cent. test was quoted at 57'c. per hundred pounds 


on the basis of 48 per cent. test, which commanded 67'c. per 


on 


hundred pounds at the beginning of the year. The market was 
uniform and appeared to have the support of the five leading 
producers. The relatively low prices merited attention from 
abroad and resulted in an increase in foreign trade. Foreign 
producers in March, however, were not going to suffer an 
\merican invasion without a fight and the market abroad was 
lowered to a point sufficient to check any serious inroads from 
\merican sellers During the spring months and along into 
the summer, domestic business was slow and the opinion of 
several sellers indicated that the contract movement did not 
compare favorably with that for 1913. During July, the glass 
makers displayed more interest and business improved. Some 
very fair contracts were also placed with distant foreign coun 
tries, such as Japan and Australia. Improved business condi 
tions prompted the attention* of producers and in September 
a conference was reported to have been held. Shortly after 
an advance in quotations was given out. The 58 per cent. test 
was marked up to 60c. a hundred on the basis of 48 per cent. 
at 67'%4e These prices ruled steady over the balance of the 
year. The effect of the war was to check domestic trade. 
The last quarter found business at home very slow. Export 
enquiry increased, but conditions surrounding the ocean freight 
rate situation curtailed actual business to a large degree. In 
some instances, however, good sales were made and probably 
from an export point of view the past year was the best on 
record According to the opinions of well posted distributors, 
the American production was approximately 675,000 tons. 


Tale 


Domestic prices for tale have not altered materially during 
the past year. Values are based entirely on quality and the 
minimum of $10 a ton and the maximum of $20 will cover all 
domestic sorts for the year. Foreign grades after the declara- 
tion of war on the Continent became wholly nominal and sales 
were made privately at intervals, according to the views of the 
individuals concerned. The demand for talc is steadily grow- 
ing in the United States and the production has responded. 
he largest amount of tale is used in the manufacture of paper 
of many kinds, from roofing to writing paper, not simply to 
give it body and weight, but to improve the quality of the 
paper, give it a smooth finish, and make it better adapted to 
receive printer’s ink. Latest official figures are for the year 
1913 and show the total output of tale in the United States 
was 149,271 tons, valued at $1,280,020, a gain of nearly 12 per 
cent. in quantity and more than 16 per cent. in value as com- 
pared with that of 1912. New York is not only the banner 
State in the production of tale, but in 1913 it had the largest 
output of its history, exceeding by 10,000 tons the largest pre- 
vious annual production. With the exception of a small amount 
(952 tons) produced in California, the entire output of tale 
in the United States comes from a comparatively narrow belt 
ot crystalline rocks running through the Atlantic States from 
New York to Georgia. Vermont ranks next to New York 
in production and Pennsylvania is third, followed by North 
Carolina, which produces both tale and pyrophyllite. Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Georgia are next in the 
order of production. Like the tale of New York, that of 
southeastern California is in large measure derived from 
tremolite schist associated with limestone, but the indications 
of present developments do not justify the belief that the Cali- 
fornia deposits are as extensive either horizontally or vertically 
as the deposits in New York. 


THE YEAR IN CANADA 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY Rosson BLACK. 


HIe past twelve months in the pulp and paper business in 
Canada have developed conditions absolutely without parallel 
in the records of the industry. While the European war has not, 
on the whole, acted unfavorably upon the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the upsetting of the financial and commercial world generally 
was bound to have consequences which manufacturers could well 
have spared. No one conversant with Canadian business history 
has any doubt that 1914 and 1915 were destined to be years of 
‘slump” fgr the Dominion, quite apart from the additional burden 
of a war. Indeed there are many responsible financiers of the 
Dominion who declare that the eighty-five million dollars’ worth 
of military orders poured into our factories from the other bellig- 
erent nations up to the beginning of February were the means 
of rescuing the manufacturers from a depression which would 
have been far more aggravated under a continued reign of peace. 
hese war orders do not apply, of course, to the paper industry, 
which is not in the line of military necessities. The fact remains 
that so far as the domestic market for all grades of paper is con 
cerned, the situation today is not materialiy worse than what it 
would have been in the absence of a war. While events of the 
past year have taught the folly of prophecy, it is probably the 
view of most pulp and paper men in this country that present con 
ditions will not likely undergo a radical change for the balance 
of 1915.. There are optimists of pronounced cheerfulness, of 
ourse, but the average business man is rather weary of the arti- 
ficial good cheer that sees a boom coming at every new sunrise. 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen will be remembered as a year of 
great uncertainty, when no manager, sales agent or mill employee 


knew what sort of fortune the next month should bring him. A 
month or two ago one of the oldest heads in the paper manufac- 
turing industry here declared that in twenty years he had never 
known the tendency so hard to estimate. Factors that ordinarily 
could have been assembled into some sort of logic were for the 
once complicated and puzzling. The water shortage added greatly 
to the difficulties of the Canadian mills in taking advantage of 
opportunities to export. No one knew exactly in what position 
the Scandinavian mills were to get their product out of the Baltic 
during the early months of winter. Water troubles bothered the 
New England mills during the greater part of the summer and 
fall. The consumption of newsprint in this country and in the 
United States, which at the opening of the war promised higher 
prices for the mills, sheered off as advertising fell and left the de- 
mand at the close of the year only about normal. Sulphite was 
another uncertain quantity, although its tendency to take an ad- 
vanced price level was always in evidence, and never realized. 
Truly it was a year of uncertainty and illusion. 

New building was pretty well limited to board and box mills, 
although substantial improvements were made to several of the 
established factories. The newsprint industry had three new re- 
cruits who can be credited to 1914. The Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, of Iroquois Falls, Ontario, commenced the new paper 
mill which is expected to be completed before next summer. It 
will have a capacity of 230 tons per day and will supplement the 
pulp mill which has been in operation for the past year, finding a 
ready market for every carload of output. The Abitibi mill is in 
every respect one of the most up-to-date and complete on the con- 
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THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. U. S. A. 
MAKERS OF THE VARIOUS TYPES OF MACHINERY USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS, FOURDRINIERS with EDWARD’S ATTACH- 

MENT, CYLINDER MACHINES, WET MACHINES, REVOLVING CUTTERS, WINDERS, 

REELS, JORDAN ENGINES IN FIVE SIZES, SINGLE, DUPLEX, and TRIPLEX STUFF 
PUMPS. CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 





BACK GEARED FLOOR DRIVE STAND—ONE Oi MANY FAsTERNS, 


BAS NACHINE S 


WE MANUFACTURE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BAG-MAKING MACHINERY, 


SQUARE—FLAT—SATCHEL BOTTOM—TUBERS—BOTTOMERS 
BANANA BAG and MILLINERY BAG MACHINES 
CEMENT and FLOUR SACK MACHINES 


FOR ALL SIZES OF BAGS FROM THE SMALLEST TO THE LARGEST. 


THE 
UNDERCUT 
TRIMMER 
Simplest 
Strongest 
Most Perfect 


Far Ahead of any Type 
for Paper Mill Use. 


OVERCUT 
TRIMMERS 


Special Trimmers for 
Cutting Strips, Labels, 
Samples, etc., in Cloth 
and Paper. 





Write for Catalogs and 
Prices. 
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tinent. The water power is constant and of ample volume to meet 
any requirements which the company may have even were the 
paper mill to be doubled in capacity. F. H. Anson is president; 
L. R. Wilson, treasurer, and Wm. Whyte, manager and superin- 
tendent. The company has made elaborate preparations for the 
comfort and happiness of the hundreds of workmen and from the 
wilderness of a few years ago a town has been built on model 
lines, with waterworks, sewerage, electric light plant, town hall, 
hotel, boarding houses and indeed every necessity of a_ self- 
contained municipality. 

the Donnacona Mills, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 

ut thirty miles from Quebec, also came into operation. ‘The 
plant, which has an output of 50 tons per day of newsprint, com- 
prises an &80-ton ground wood mill and a sulphite mill of sufficient 
capacity for local needs. Water power comes from the Jacques 
Cartier River which develops in the turbines about 6,000 horse 
power. The supply of wood in the adjacent limits is said to be 
abundant, and easily reached. The new 50-ton sulphite mill of the 
Bathurst Lumber Company, of Bathurst, N. B., will be in cperation 
next July. Paper and board mills will be added later. The com 
pany owns 2,800 miles of limits in New Brunswick and will operate 
the new enterprise under the name of the Bathurst Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, with a capitalization of $3,000,000, the president 
cing Angus McLean, general manager of the Bathurst Lumber 
Company, with A. G. McIntyre as manager. It is proposed to 
make 36-hour cook sulphite, bleached electrically. The addition of 
the Abitibi and Donnacona mills and the enlargement of operations 
in some of the present mills now under way will bring the total of 
Canadian newsprint output to 2,000 tons per day; at present the 
output is approximately 1,600 tons per day. 

In other branches construction and enlargement maintained a 
very creditable pace. The new board mill of the Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company of Canada began operations in ‘Toronto. 
The capacity of the plant is forty tons daily and all kinds of box 
board will be made including jute and chip board from old papers 
and sulphite. The company has a fine new building, excellently 
equipped. The Canadian Leather Board Company at Chambly, 
Que., entered the field with a capacity of 5% tons a day. The 
Beaver Companies, Limited, of Thorold, Ont., erected a new mill 
and the output now reaches about 60 tons per day. Another in- 
dustry launched was that of the Montreal Boxboard Company, 
organized by O. A. Porritt, former general manager of Price 
Bros. and Co., which will manufacture chip board from waste 
papers. Of the large number of enlargements and alterations may 
he mentioned the starting up of a reconstructed nine-ton digester 
of the Riordan Pulp and Paper Company at their Hawkesbury 
mill, while a new digester of 12% tons will be cooking early in the 
present year. The company also installed a new wet machine at 
their Merritton mill. The soda pulp output of the Barber mill at 
(Georgetown was increased one-third by the addition of new cook- 
ers. The Wyagamack Pulp and Paper Company placed an order 
with the Sherbrooke Machinery Company for two three-roll 
hydraulic wet machines and the Belgo-Canadian also ordered three 
sulphite thickeners from the same firm. The final completion of 


e new sulphate of soda plant of the Dryden Timber and Power 
Company at Dryden, Ont., with the new vaccuum evaporator placed 
a position to manufacture forty tons of extra-strong pure 

it pulp and kraft sheathing paper daily. 

\s for the prices and market conditions of 1914 they have been. 
rule, erratic. Immediately after the declaration of war there 
rred a slump in prices, for reasons not hard to gauge. Then 
e the impression that the same set of conditions that raised 

during the Spanish American war would operate in the 
sent instance—a sort of reasoning very badly based. There 
much talk for a time of 1915 contracts for newsprint and pulp 


¢ scaled up to unheard-of figures, while the Canadian news- 


editors wrote reams of articles congratulating the domestic 
and paper industry on the harvest that the war afforded. 


Large stocks of pulp and paper were laid in by England and I’rance, 
no doubt in contemplation of a world shortage ard high prices. 
lhe business depression, however, altered the whole situation. 
Newspapers reduced in size, so that inflated circulations called for 
very littke more raw paper, and the sales managers of the 
mills found themselves handling a volume of business which while 
keeping their plants running strong placed no upward pressure on 
the normal quotations. As a matter of fact the market quotations 
for newsprint, sulphite, ground wood and many other lines were 
practically the same at the end of January, 1915, as at the end of 
January, 1914. 
from $4143; easy bleaching sulphite from $43@45; bleached. 
$5459; ground wood, $15@16; kraft pulp. $3.60@4. The dis- 


For example, newsprint rolls in both cases ran 


crepancy between the two years in other branches was very slight 
In the state in which trade was, jobbers preferred to lay in only 
small stocks, which in turn kept the mills in such lines as book and 


writing on hand to mouth basis. 


Export TRADE. 

I:xport records for the twelve months ended October last show 
that Canada has sold outside her own borders $14,795,874 worth 
of newsprint, as compared with $10,157,701 in the previous year. 
Over twelve and a half miilion dollars’ worth went to the United 
States, which country will always be Canada’s best customer, with 
england, New Zealand and Australia taking very much smaller, 
hut still substantial quantities. The wood blocks exported came to 
$6.707,921, as compared with $7,130,459, this falling off being at- 
tributable to the embargoes on pulpwood. The showing in wood 
pulp exports is most noteworthy, from $5,635,231 to $8,595,228. 
The totals of pulp, pulpwood and paper export give a grand total 
of $30,099,623 against $22,923,391. As to the probable export in 
1915, the Toronto Globe claimed to have worked it out to this 
result: “In chemical pulp there will be an increase of about two 
million dollars while the value of the exports of newsprint will be 
abeut doubled. The exports of mechanical pulp will be about the 
same as last year. The last-named product has now definitely 
won the premiership not only in the United States market but in 
that of Great Britain as being the strongest and most uniform of 
quality.” 

Certainly the past year has opened up new doors to export of 
Canadian-made pulp and paper. The official records show that 
while in 1913, between May 1 and September 30, the monthly ex 
port fell considerably below a million dollars. the 1914 record for 
a like period showed every month’s export well over the million 
mark, while October was nearly $1,500,000. There exists little 
doubt that the impetus given to export during the past six months 
will be felt in increased proportions during 1915 and succeeding 
years. Inquiries from foreign countries which had been depending 
upon German goods have been received in great numbers, while 
Canadian trade agents in the British Isles have reported that “even 
after the cessation of hostilities British importers will rely upon 
Canada for considerably larger consignments than in the past.” 
Several firms sent buyers to the Dominion and the various trade 
agents’ offices were flooded with queries regarding Canada’s ability 
to fill the future requirements. Many valuable connections have 
been made with Dominion companies since the outbreak of the 
war and these will surely develop permanence. Australia promises 
well as an export market, the Minister of Customs having recently 
promised consideration to a request that the ten per cent. tariff 
discrimination against Canadian paper be abolished. Were this 
done, new life would be given to the British Columbia paper mills 
which thus far have had to conquer very serious difficulties in 
finding a market. The opening of the Panama Canal is also looked 
upon with high expectations by Pacific Coast paper and pulp men 
as to a large extent solving the problems of their comparative 
isolation. Japan for some years looked promising as a field for 
Canadian pulp and papers, but recent reports from trade commis- 
sioners rather discourage -the idea by pointing to the successful 
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ALBAN | 


We made considerable progress in 1914 
set for the quality and quantity of our pr 





Our carding department has | 
been completely equipped with | 
new carding machinery spe- 
cially designed from ideas de- 
veloped in our plant. Our new 
spinning room has been com- 
pleted by the installation of 
several new spinning machines 
designed to give the best qual- 
ity and greatest quantity of 
production. 


F.C. HUYC | 
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toward the high standard we have 
| oduction of Kenwood Felts and Jackets. 





| Our new finishing room was 
completed during the year and 

| is equipped with special ma- 
chinery designed and built by 

us in our own machine shop. 

We have installed a new water 


filtration and purifying plant 





to insure a constant supply of 
absolutely pure soft water. 
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Acid-Resisting Bronze Castings 
SCREEN PLATES—BABBITT METALS 
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HODGDON Sf. FASTENER 


Gives 10°. More Screenage Capacity 


Full Width of Plates in Use 
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References 
from many 
users furnished 


if desired. 











Plates Easily Removed— 


Complete Change in | 2 Minutes. 


ee of construction and operation are features of this fastener. No beveled 
bars—no draw bars. Not a single part to be removed in taking out or putting in the 


plates, except the sealing strips. It is the latest and the best. The Hardy catalog which fully 
explains this and other products manufactured by this company, will be mailed on request. 





WILLIAM A. HARDY & SONS COMPANY 
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efforts of Japanese manufacturers in meeting the requirements of 
their own people. South America has been advocated as «a market 
for Canadian products, since the exclusion of German imports, but 
it is very doubtful if this field will ever appeal very extensively 
to the Canadian exporter. Certainly the emphasis of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce has been upon “the lines of least resist 
ance,” that is with the nearest markets—Canada and the United 
States—selling the surplus to the other British Dominions ii 
possible, and upon such lines Canadian export of pulp and paper 
will probably be permanently fashioned, 


WATER SHORTAGE 
One of the most troublesome and costly experiences of the year 
was the water shortage This was most aggravated in April, but 
continued off-and-on throughout the year and made inroads upon 
the production which were seriously felt. Not for a quarter of a 


century were the rivers in Quebec so low as in the month of April 
nor was the ice so late in moving out Chis combined with a lack 
of snowfalls and consequent low levels of the streams made the 


situation most unwelcome. However, the redeeming feature of 
such conditions in Canada is that most of the rivers have fine 


natural reservoirs, so that the questi n of getting the logs out 1s 
seldom hopelessly aggravated. During the fall months, such mills 
as J. R. Booth’s at Ottawa were again handicapped by low water 
and inefficient power so that at times many men were out of work 
and the output of the company reduced just at a time when most 
profit accrued from shipments, The water conditions of 1914 were 


altogether abnormal, however, and do not reflect any permanent 
alteration in the unique power advantages enjoyed by most 
Canadian mills 
Crown LANDS EMBARGOEs. 

lhe Quebec Government developing still further the conservation 
policies of Sir Lomer Gouin added to the embargo already in 
effect on Crown Lands, a clause which applied the identical restric 
tions to all lands granted as subsidies to railway companies by the 
government. The clause was brief and self-explanatory: “The 
timber cut on such lands must be manufactured in Canada, that is 
to say, converted into pulp and paper, deals or boards, or into any 
article of trade or merchandise of which the said timber is only 
the raw material.” The announcement caused a decided flurry in 
the lumbering trade for the shipments of lumber from railway 
lands to the United States ran to enormous figures. This addi- 
tional restriction on the use of Quebec’s forest resources merely 
carried out the policy to which the Gouin Ministry was strongly 
committed and which, indeed, had had such excellent effects upon 
the growth of new industries as to be heartily endorsed by the 
people of Canada generally, Those who claim to know the Prime 
Minister’s intentions do not hold out much hope of a relaxation 
in the embargo. Certainly the policy has brought to Quebec many 
industries which it would not otherwise have had and such a result 
is precisely what Sir Lomer aimed to secure 

Quebec’s rigid restrictions upon export in unmanufactured forms 
found a peculiar contrast in the action on the Government of 
Ontario, which, following the demise of Sir James Whitney, the 
riginal champion of the embargo idea, issued instructions sus- 
pending the prohibition until such times as the Government decided 
to have it restored. The reason given was the necessity of shipping 
out large quantities of small lumber blown down by gales in the 
fall of 1913. No.doubt the reason was genuine enough, but there 
is some room for doubting whether the embargo in its original 
form will ever-be restored. The new Prime Minister, Hon. W. H. 
Hearst was formerly Minister of Lands and Forests and was well 
1cquainted with the difficulties of properly developing northern 
Ontario while the embargo held sway. More than a few public 
men and editors openly disputed the wisdom of the whoie policy 
ind assert that it has been more of a deterrent than a help. 

FINANCIAL READJUSTMENTS 

The really spectacular event of the year was connected with 
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readjustment of the Spanish River and Ontario pulp and paper 
companies finances. These concerns, particularly Spanish River, 
have served as examples of excellent plants, well located, with first 
class water powers and transportation facilities being utilized as 
pawns for the manipulation of a group of speculators. Canadian 
financial papers have accused the early management of over- 
capitalization and too little attention to the business end of paper 
making. However to make a long story of misfortune as condensed 
as possible, the directors finally felt obliged to ask the bondholders 
to defer the payment of their bond interest due in 1915 and 1916 


until seven years hence in order to supply the management with 
immediate capital for which the banks did not care to become 
responsible. Thereupon a vigorous counter-offensive developed 
through which a bondholders’ protective committee was formed, 
their object being to combat the plan for a deferral and the sub- 


stitution of a proposal which they regarded as more equitable. 


What the upshot will be is not definitely known at this writing, a 
meeting of the bondholders in London, England, having been an- 
nounced for the end of January. The Financial Times of Montreal 
asserted, however, that the change in the capitalization of Spanish 
River would be quite substantial. “The preferred stock outstand 
ing is $5,699,100 and this may be reduced to three and three-quarter 
million dollars. The common stock will probably be reduced from 
$8,000,000 to $2,500,000 or $2,000,000. This would represent a cut 
in the preferred stock of 30 per cent. and 60 to 75 per cent. of the 
common stock. An alternative plan may be the formation of an 
entirely new company covering Spanish River, Ontario and 
Superior. The present stock in this case would probably be ex- 
changed for preferred stock representing the actual amount of 
assets, while the common stock would no doubt receive the whole 
of the common stock of the new company.” 


\nother readjustment of control which, like Spanish River et al, 
had an unpleasant effect upon British investors, was connected with 
the Ocean Falls Paper Company of British Columbia. This con- 
cern for which so much was promised, and which flew distress 
signals before the piant was complete, passed last spring into the 
control of Messrs. Fleishhacker Bros. and Johnston of San Fran- 
cisco who hope to have the 140-ton dry pulp mill in operation as 
soon as conditions will permit. In this plant, which includes 80,000 
acres of pulp and timber leases, British debenture holders had 
spent $3,500,000. The new management undertook to pay the credi- 
tors and assume the liability toward the bondholders. 

Of a pleasanter character was the new financing of the Abitibi 
Pulp and Paper Company which altered its title to that of the 
\bitibi Power and Paper Company. The company managed to 
place its securities without difficulty so that the new paper mill 
was commenced and rushed to completion. There is under lease 
from the Ontario Government 1,000,000 acres of pulpwood lands 
for which the company is obliged to pay annually $5,000; this 
amount has been paid five years in advance. In addition the com- 
pany is required to pay 40 cents per cord for spruce and 20 cents 
per cord for other pulp-making woods. Over 5,000,000 cords of 
spruce and other useful woods are said to be contained in the 
limit, and the watershed above Iroquois Falls contains ever 15,- 
000,000 cords of pulp timber. The financial position of the company 
is stated to be particularly strong. In the original company’s plan 
of finance, $1,000,000 preferred stock, $3,000,000 common stock and 
$1,500,000 bonds of the authorized capitalization were issued. The 
new corporation has an authorized capitalization of $5,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds, $1,000,000 debentures; $2,000,000 preferred and 
$5,000,000 common of which all the commonstock and debentures 
and half the preferred and the bonds have been issued. Two and 
a half milliens of bonds are being held in reserve for doubling the 
capacity of the plant. 


FREIGHT Rate MATTERS. 


The Railway Commission managed to compromise on the quarrel 
between the railway companies and the shippers as regards lumber 
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Foster Valve Specialties For Highest Efficiency 


NOTE—Preserve this page for future reference 


Class W Pressure Regulators 


Designed to maintain a constant termi- 
nal pressure of steam, water, gas or air, 
under certain conditions, from an avail- 
able initial or supply pressure in excess of 
same. Simple in construction, rugged, 
compact, easily repaired. Ample capacity, 
no dash pot, noiseless, no small parts to 
stick. Diaphram actuated with compen- 
sating springs externally fitted. Suitable 

- for initial working pressures up to 250 lbs. 
and for terminal pressures of from 5 to 125 lbs. (dependent 
on spring power). For service where demand at reduced 
pressure is fairly constant. 

Classes Q. and Q. H. Pressure Regulators 
< A sensitive, reliable Regulator for heating 
systems (air or steam). <A high-grade low pres- 
sure Regulator. No weights or close fitting pis- 
tons and is easily adjustable for pressures de- 
sired between 0 and 15 lbs. The most reliable 
steam heating Regulator produced—upkeep re- 
duced to minimum. Made in sizes *™% inch to 12 
inches. Smaller sizes 2 inch and under are fitted 
a with brass bodies; larger sizes have iron bodies, 
composition mounted and composition renewable seats. 
‘*Q, H.’’—Same Valve with differential inlet and outlet 
connections facilitating easy application to enlarged outlet 
piping connections. 
Piston Actuated Pump Governor 
Designed for general service and to meet the de- 
mand for a Pump Governor that controls the dis- 
charge pressure from the pump. Fitted with re- 
newable composition discs, easily and quickly re- 
newed, insuring tight seats. An extremely simple, 
self-contained Governor—set the adjusting spring 
for the desired discharge pressure from pump and 
the Governor will do the rest. Made in angle and 
straightway body. Sizes one-half to two inches, in- 
clusive, all composition. Two inches and larger, 
iron body, composition mounted. Will give closer 
and longer continuous service than any other simi- 
lar Valve on the market. 


Foster Back Pressure Valve 


The Foster Back Pressure Valve aims to 
reduce common difficulties usually experi- 
enced with inefficient competitive products, 
and was designed to meet the demand of 
modern practice. Does not chatter. Dura- 
bility, reliability, functioning power at any 
pre-determined pressure—0 to 15 lbs.—fully 
assured. The only thoroughly cushioned sclf- 
contained Back Pressure Valve on the mar- 
ket. Made in flanged ends, sizes 2% inches 
to 20 inches. 

Foster Float Valve 
Auxiliary operated (can also fur- 
nish ‘‘direct acting types’’). Quick, 
sensitive and positively non-leak- 
able; is not cumbersome or frail in 
construction. Functions with the 
pressure in supply pipe; may be lo- 
cated at any desirable point, directly 
or indirectly connected to a small 
operating Float in the tank. Invalu- 
able on steam line and automati- 
cally controlling admission of steam to pump returning water 
of condensation. May be used in other ways. Angle and 
globe bodies. Sizes up to two inches, inclusive, all compo- 
sition. Larger sizes iron body, composition mounted, with 
temovable seats. 


Class G Pressure Regulator 


A superior high-grade Pressure Regulator 
that does not leak or stick. Suitable for final 
working pressure from 0 to 250 Ibs. Single 
seated, auxiliary operated. Holds tight. Suit 
able for air, steam, oil or water under certain 
conditions. (We advise them.) Can be installed 
equally well on horizontal or vertical pipe. In- 
ternal parts are easily and quickly renewed. 
All auxiliary parts interchangeable. Especially 


recommended for service where demand for 


reduced pressure is intermittent. 


Class U Pressure Regulator 


" A water pressure regulator that regulates 
(equally adaptable for air service under certain 
conditions). Capable of reducing 300 pounds 
initial pressure to a final of from 5 to 200 pounds, 
A strong, rugged, reliable product. For service 
where a steady, even delivery pressure is re- 
quired. whether discharge lines are open or closed. 
Main valve is fitted with soft disc, easily renew- 
able when necessary. Globe body only. Sizes 
% inch to 2 inches, inclusive, all composition. 
9LY ) 


» inches to 12 inches, iron body, composition 


mounted, 


Class G Pump Governor 


Auxiliary operated, fitted with diaphram on 
water end, adapted for any service where a steam 
driven air compressor or Pump Governor can be 
used and is, without exception, the most satis- 
factory Valve that has been produced for the regu 
lation and automatic control of pumps. None bet 
ter. Recommended for hard service where the 
most severe and exacting duty and close regula 
tion is desired. Guaranteed to operate within a 
variation of three pounds or less. Holds tight. 

POSITION, 


Made only in globe bodies. Can be installed in any ; 
Sizes % inch to 2 inches, all composition; 244 inches to 6 
inches iron body, composition mounted, For discharge pres 
sure up to 300 Ibs. 


Automatic Non-Return Stop Valve 
Automatically cuts out a defective boiler in 
the event of blowing out of tubes, poor firing, 
ete. By their use the admission of steam to 
a cold boiler from the battery to which it is 
connected is impossible. <A factor of 
safety. The only thoroughly Non 
Return Valve extant. An equaiizing Valve. 
The ‘*‘Watch Dog’’ to the equipment. 
Does not stick, bind, pound or chatter. Fitted 
with removable seat keyed. For satu- 
rated and (especially prepared) superheated cteam. Pro- 
duced in Angle or Globe Bodies. cast steel. 


positive 
‘ . 
cushioned 


boiler 
rings, 


Semi-steel snd 
Designed for service rather than to meet competition. 


Foster Class G Fan Engiue Regulator 

Designed to automatically control direct 
nected fan engine or jet blower system by the 
boiler pressure. For forced or induced dratt 
equipment. Simple in adjustment. Guaranteed 
to operate within two pounds variation in pres- 
sure. Solely a high-grade device, Sizes one- 
half inch to two inches, composition, umuu ends 
only. Larger iron body, mounted, 
screwed or flanged ends as desired. Strainers 
furnished. Requires no manual attention after 
adjustment. 


von- 


sizes brass 


THESE and OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES, FULLY DESCRIBED IN CATALOG No. 20-PT 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh 
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rates between Ottawa Valley points and Montreal. The summer 
domestic rates were increased to six cents instead of five cents per 
hundred pounds, which pleased the railways, while the export rates 
remained at five cents per hundred pounds, a decision rather pacify- 
ing to the lumbermen. The most serious consideration now before 
the minds of Canadian shippers is in regard to the all-around rate 
increase which the three Canadian railroads have broached to the 
Government with the intention of backing it up vigorously. Rail- 
road earnings have certainly been severely reduced throughout the 
Dominion, running in some cases as high as fifty per cent. and in 
the case of two of the roads at least something must be done to 
meet the threatened deficit in their fixed charges. A five per cent 
advance has been proposed and it is not improbable that some in- 


crease will be allowed. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
Before many years have passed Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
will probably be entered on the statutes of every province in the 


Ontario led the 
of such sweeping character as to draw bitter criticisms from the 


Dominion. way in adopting during 1914 an act 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, one of the protests emphasiz- 


ing no less than twenty specific complaints. This act came into 
effect on January 1 of this year and, although the levies made by 
the board fell with unexpected heaviness on the pulp and paper 
men, there was a general disposition to give the board a chance 
to “make good” before indulging in wholesale condemnation. 
Briefly, the act aims to perform a great sociological service in solv- 
ing on a generous plan the problem of the sick and injured 
industrial employee and the compensation due those whose pro- 
tectors meet with fatalities. The provincial government contributes 
a lump sum and the manufacturers make up the balance. Indus 
tries are assessed in groups, according to the hazard. The usual 
employers defences, such as the right to appeal, are not recognized, 
Willful 


misconduct of a workman is no bar to compensation, although the 


the Board’s judgment being in practically every case final. 


amount may be modified. “Red tape” is reduced to a mimimum 
and no workman comes into contact with his employer except 
through the medium of the board. The manufacturers as an organ- 
ization objected to the draft bill for what they termed its “prepos- 
terous scale of benefits,” referring to the allowance of 55 per cent. 
of a man’s wage as compensation during the time of his injury, 
and to many other points which seemed to them arbitrary and 
extreme, However, the act is immensely popular with the work- 
men of the province and even the manufacturers have issued a 


request that it be given a fair trial. The Government has promised 


to modify any clauses which in practice will prove to have been 
unfairly based. 
ParcELS Post AND NeWSPAPER AMALGAMATION. 

\mong other events to which the past year gave birth was the 
inauguration of the Canadian parcels post, which affected reduc- 
tions on the prevailing rates particularly within a twenty-mile zone. 
For long distances the decrease on the express company rates was 
in most cases unsubstantial, if at all. The innovation was of much 
Another occurrence of more than 
local interest was the merging of the Daily Telegraph of Montreal 
with the Daily Herald and the entrance of the Evening News into 
the list of rivals to the long established Montreal Star. This gave 
Montreal three English evening papers and twe English morning 


significance to the paper trade. 


papers. In was to 
eliminate daily and weekly papers, in contrast to the mushroom 


growth of journals in that territory a few years ago. 


the western prairie country the tendency 


CONSERVATION. 


Conservation interests were not 


excitement of the foreign hostilities. 


allowed to suffer even in the 
The Canadian railways made 
excellent progress in applying the services of their new conserva- 
tion officers and a diminution of the number of fires along the 
rights of way was the happy result. Reports of British Columbia, 
Ontario, New Brunswick that the 
campaign for better forest protection is bearing practical dividends. 


Quebec and show evidences 
Not the least encouraging effort at forest protection was the union 
of all the leading pulp and paper firms in the Ottawa district into 
the West Quebec Forest Protective Association which came into 
being as a result of the splendid work done by a similar association 
formed in St. Maurice, Que., three vears ago. 

A CHEERFUL OUTLOOK. 

In the face of so many ups and downs, false fears and unrealized 
prophecies, through which the Canadian pulp and paper man has 
passed in 1914, pessimism is not the prevailing sentiment of the 
moment. The newsprint man discerns better prices and a keener 
demand; the book and writing mills work along cheerfully on their 
modest volume of orders and feel confident that the end of the war 
will see a beginning of heavy market requirements; the ground 
wood agent foresees an armful of United States rush orders at a 
dollar or two advance; so with the sulphite salesman, this attitude 
of “watchful waiting” and patient resignation to a combination of 
circumstances which he knows cannot be altered by any individual 
has taken the place of the nervousness so characteristic of last 
August and September and certainly makes the pulp and paper 
man a more cheerful and reasonable being. 


THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY 


HI: outstanding feature of this industry in the year 1914 
was the visit of the Dominion Royal Commission to the 
colony in July, in progress of its labors visiting the over- 
sea possessions of the British empire, with a view to 

ascertaining the extent and variety of their natural resources, and 

also the possibilities of developing inter-imperial trade. 

This commission, organized in 1911, consists of eleven mem- 
hers, six being nominated by the Imperial government, and five 
Of the former three 
may be considered as representing purely imperial factors—Lord 
I)Abernon (Sir Vincent) the 
\lfred Bateman, the vice-chairman, for administra- 
ion, and Sir H. Rider (the eminent novelist), for 
iriculture, while the other three are also specialists in their lines. 
!. Garnett, who is the English leading cotton 
spinner of Manchester; William Lorimer, from Scotland, is the 


the self-governing dominions overseas. 


Edgar chairman, standing for 
nance; Sir 


Haggard 


member, is a 


head of a large iron and steel concern at Glasgow, and Joseph 


Hon. P. T. McGratu, 


Tatlow, representing Ireland, is the retired managing director of 
ene of the principal Irish railways. 

lhe self-governing possessions overseas are represented as fol- 
lows: Canada, by Sir George Foster, the Dominion minister of 
trade and commerce; Australia, by D. Campbell, member of the 
federal parliament; New Zealand, by Hon. J. R. Sinclair, mem- 
ber of the legislative council (or senate) of the colony; South 
Africa, by Sir Jan Langerman, and Newfoundland, by Hon. E. R. 
Bowring, a member of the legislative council of the colony. 

The commission, having visited Australia and New Zealand in 
1912, and South Africa in 1913, decided to devote the summer of 
1914 to Canada and Newfoundland, and arrived in St. John’s 
towards the end of July to spend ten days in Newfoundland out 
of a term of ten for the whole Canadian tour. 
Unfortunately, however, on the very day of leaving Newfoundland, 
which the commissioners did by the process of crossing the island 
by rail, and thence proceeding by steamer from Port aux Basques, 


weeks set aside 
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Newfoundland, to North Sydney, Cape Breton, war was declared 
between Great Britain and Germany, and the commission’s tour 
abandoned after brief visits to the chief towns 
Halifax, St. Johns and Char- 


was accordingly 

the Canadian maratime provinces 
lottetown 

While in held 
Johns, where evidence was taken as to fishery, industrial and 
Belle 
considered, and at Grand Falls, the site of the Harmsworth mills, 
The 


writer of this article was chosen by the Newfoundland govern- 


Newfoundland the commission sittings at St. 


other matters; at Isle, where the iron mining industry was 


where a thorough study of this industry was undertaken. 
ment to prepare the case for the colony in relation to all the 
various matters which were to be considered by the commissioners 
and manage all matters during their stay, and he submits the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to the colony’s pulp and paper industry as 
gleaned from the testimony which it fell to his lot to elicit in 
regard to thereto 

For purposes of convenience it is proposed in this year’s paper 
to present the subject by summarizing the statements of the vari- 
ous representative witnesses called before the commission to af- 
ford what might be regarded as authoritative evidence in reiation 
to the utilization of the colony’s forest products in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, believing that thereby those in America 
interested in the future of this industry in Newfoundland, may be 
provided with absolutely accurate up-to-the-minute data regarding 


its every detail. 


LiIMBER AREAS 


G. E. Turner, deputy minister of the department of lands, forests 


and mines supplied the following testimony: The timber areas of 


the colony are, generally speaking, found in the valleys of the 


larger rivers and their tributaries, and on the banks of the lakes 


and ponds, and are in most cases confined to strips from one to 


two miles wide along the rivers and around the lakes. There 


are, of course, timbered areas other than the above, but the area 


of these is not extensive, nor, as a rule, is the timber of so 


large a growth as on those iirst mentioned, the most of it being 


probably suitable for pulpwood. The best timbered sections on 


the water-courses drawing towards the coast are as follows: 


The Gander river, Dog Bay waters, Indian Arm river, Exploits 


the Hall's 
south 


river, including the rivers and lakes tributary thereto; 
into the bottom and 


side of White bay and into Baie Verte. 


Bay waters, and the rivers flowing 


west coast: The Grand Pond waters, Deer lake and 


river, with the Upper Humber and Birchy lake, Harry’s brook 
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CREST OF THE DAM AT GRAND FALLs. 


and other rivers flowing into Bay St. George, the rivers flowing 


into Bay St. John, Bonne bay and Hawke’s bay. The timbered 


Dominion’s ROYAL 


COMMISSION AT GRAND 
Fatts, NEWFOUND- 
LAND, PHOTCGRAPHED IN 
Front or Lorp NortH- 
CLIFFE’'S House. 

In the centre is Sir Rider 
Haggard, the famous novel- 
ist, who is acting chairman. 
On his right is Sir G. E, 
Foster, Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, 
and next to him are Mrs. 
Lorimer and her husband. 
Behind the latter is Hon. 
E. R. Bowring, Newfound- 
land’s representative on the 
Commission. Immediately 
behind Sir Rider Haggard 
is Sir Jan Langerman, 
South African representa- 
tive; next to him is Mr. 
Campbell, of Australia, and 
next Hon. J. R. Sinclair, 
of New Zealand. On Sir 
Rider Haggard’s left is 
Lady Langerman, and next 
to her Mrs. Tatlow. Be- 
hind and between them, is 
Hon. P. y McGrath, 


writer of this article 
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country on the waters of Bonne bay extend inland in a southerly 
direction for a considerable distance, while the extent of the tim- 
bered section from Bonne bay north is limited by the foothills of 
the Long Range mountains, which lie 
back On the 
areas of timbered country lying as a rule at the bottom of the 


from six to eight miles 


from the sea coast. south coast there are some 
bays and along the lower reaches of the rivers, but there is no 
authentic information as to the existence of any extensive timber 
areas on the upper waters oi the rivers emptying on this coast. 
In some sections a good deal of the larger timber has been cut, 
but there still remain very considerable areas of large timber and 
large quantities of trees suitable for pulpwood. 

The forests consist for the most part of the following trees, 
viz.: Spruce, fir, white pine, white and yellow birch and tamarack 
or juniper. Of these spruce and fir predominate, while in some 
sections, notably the Gambo, Gander, Exploits, Hall's bay, Dog bay 


and Grand lake countries, a considerable proportion oi good pine 













































































is to be found. The largest proportion of birch is to be found 


on the west coast. There is, however, no data from which to esti- 
mate the relative proportions of each kind of tree in these sec- 
tions. Unfortunately in the past large sections of the best tim- 
bered country have been burnt over by forest fires, but of late 
years the organization of a forest fire patrol by the government 
with the assistance of the operating lumber companies has con- 


siderably lessened the danger of loss from this cause 


TrmBer LICENSES. 


\ll the known timber areas of the island, except those lying 
within three miles of the seashore, which have been reserved from 
such license, are held under license by private parties or by com- 
The conditions on issued are 
as follows: The license gives the holder the right to cut timber 
on the lands described therein for a term of 99 years, on the 


panies. which such licenses are 


payment of an annual rental of $2 per square mile on the area 
conveyed under the license. The licensee has to erect and operate 
a small sawmill within three years from the date of the license, of 


capacity to cut at the rate of 1,000 feet p. m. for each 10 square 
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miles of land licensed, or to spend the sum of $50,000 for ea 
500 square miles licensed within the tive years from the date 


‘ 


the license in the erection and equipment of a building and plant 
for the manufacture of pulp and paper. A royalty of 50 cem 
per 1,000,000 feet b. m. is payable to the Crown on all timber cut 
on the limit, except such timber as is manufactured into pulp at 


4 


paper, which is not subject to a royalty. The royalty payable on 


timber cut on the Labrador is at the rate of 25 cents per millio: 


feet, and the amount to be expended on the erection and equip 
ment of pulp and paper mills is $25,000 for every 500 square miles 
The conditions apply to the titles to all the timber lands held in 
the island, except those operated by A. N, D. (Harmsworth Con 

pany), who hold their lands under a charter authorized by a special 
act of the legislature. 

I'IrRE PROTECTION. 

The forest fire protection is carried out under authority of acts 
1905 and 1911. Under the 


CREST 


passed in former the governor in 








DuKE OF CONNAUGHT ARRIVING 


AT GRAND FALLS 











His Royal Highness is shown 
shaking hands with the Bishop of 
Newfoundland. Standing by, bare 
headed. is the Governor of the C 
ony, Sir Walter Davidson; behind 
him are Col. Farquhar and Captain 
Buller, the Duke's attaches Ste] 
ping off the train is Captain Moors 
the Governor’s aide-de-camp. Or 





the rear platform are Hon. P. 1 
McGrath, the writer of this article, 
and U. S. Jones, manager of the 


Grand Falls Mill. 








council appoints a chief ranger, who appoints fire wardens wher« 
necessary. The colony votes annually the sum of $5,000 for this 
service, and during the last year 38 fire wardens were employed 
‘Lhese are under the direct control of the chief ranger, and patrol 
the timber areas mostly in the vicinity of the railways, and dealt 
with 293 fires. Under the act of 1911 the fire wardens are aj 
pointed by, and are under the control of, a central committe: 
which consists of the representatives of the different lumber com 
panies and the minister of agriculture and mines, who js chait 
man. The colony votes the sum of $4,000 for this service, an 
the licenses of timber limits contribute to the funds of the com 
mittee in proportion to the area held by them. The rate 
last year by the committee was about 50 per cent. per square mil 
on the area held by each. 


fixes 


Such subscriptions are optional, ther« 
being no provision in the law to compel licensees to contribute 
The total amount collected last year, including the government's 
grant, was $892,663, which was subscribed by 22 companies. The 
number of rangers employed was 44 and during the seasons thes¢ 
dealt with 1,275 fires. 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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RUBBER BELTING 





A paper Mill without a good Belt is like the play of Hamlet without a ghost. 


A belt that will not do the work required of it, prevents the manufacturer 
from economically producing goods and meeting the advantage his competitor has 
taken by having his transmission machinery working to the highest efficiency, at a 
reduced cost of manufacture. 

A RUBBER BELT IS THE ONLY PRACTICABLE BELT FOR A 
PAPER MILL. 


RAINBOW FRICTION SURFACE BELT 


will meet all demands for efficiency and economy for the following reasons. 





It is made of heavy cotton duck which is especially woven and the rubber fric- 
tion used is the best possible to obtain and is thoroughly worked in both sides mak- 
ing it impossible for the plies to come apart. 

RAINBOW BELT, owing to its construction, has the minimum of stretch, 
thus doing away with all belt troubles. 

RAINBOW BELTING is red in color and particularly powerful in pulley 
friction. 

RAINBOW is easily distinguishable from the ordinary colored belts, and if it 
does not do all that is claimed for it, we will make no charge. Could this offer be 
fairer? 





Give us a trial order—watch results. 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rainbow Packing 


16 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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=o: EXCELSIOR ~ 


Red Friction Surface 


BELTING 


Double Safety Seam 


A rubber belt of the first rank that is 


especially adapted for use in paper 


and pulp mills. 
It is made on a heavy, pliable duck 


having a surface which takes to best ad- 
vantage the rubber “‘friction”’ that se- 
curely holds together the several plies 


of the belt. ‘The double safety seam 
makes it practically impossible for the belt to open at that point. 





Used by some of the most discriminating mills. It makes good because 


it is made right. 


Forsyth Braided Paper Mill Hose 
Strong Flexible Durable 


<OoeON BELT s. 
- a The hose par excellence for use about 


se FORSYTH a 


NE.) Sees a paper machine. The unit principle 
of its construction gives this type of 


hose in connection with the superior 
stock used by us, far greater durability than ordinary hose. 





Hose for Air, Water, Steam, Suction, Acids, Fire Pro- 
tection and all other uses. Packings in great variety. 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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RUBBER COVERED 
ROLLERS 


New rollers furnished complete, 
or old rollers re-covered 


We are the original manufacturers of rubber- 
covered rollers for all kinds of paper mill serv- 
ice, and are specialists in this line of work. 


Our rubber coverings are made from carefully 


selected high grade gums, and are unequalled 
for resiliency, uniformity of consistency, and durability. © 





We number among our patrons many of the best and most prominent 


paper mills in this country and elsewhere, and their continued patronage 
is some indication of the high quality of our rollers and the reasonable- 
ness of our charges. 


The use of Boston Belting Co. rubber-covered rollers in your plant will, 
we believe, prove both satisfactory and economical. 


Forsyth Deckle Straps 


The most flexible and smoothest running deckle on the 


market. Any of the four sides of square straps can be 


run next the wire. 





Patented March 5, 1901 


Pump Valves Diaphragms Gaskets 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 


IT HAS NO COMPETITOR IT IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELI 











| 
r See Other Side | 


For Price List 





You should have one of these. If you have not received one, write us. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HE Outlook Envelope—the invention of a short cut in 


mailing to Save Time, Money and Trouble. 
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NATIONAL ENVELOPE CO 
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PLIMPTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, GF 
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W. H. HILL ENVELOPE CO 
WORCESTER. MASS 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO 
HOLYOKE MASS 







WHITE, CORBIN & CO 
ROCKVILLE. CT ’ 











CINCINNATI, OHIO PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO 


} 
CINCINNATI ENVELOPE CO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 







UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO 
GENERAL OFFICES 

P. P. KELLOGG & CO 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








WHITCOMB ENVELOPE CO) MORGAN ENVELOPE CO 
WORCESTER. MASS : SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Manufacturing Divisions 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MARING a 


For Changing Felts Swinging Supp ess Bo» No Boxes to Remove 











We Equip Machines 
with the | 
Tompkins-Hawley - Fuller 
Patent Pick-Up Felt 


We Build 
The King Patent 
Suction Roll 










A num 





ber ented improvements have been appropriated 
7 


ur pat 
All infr nge 


BELOIT IRON “WORKS. USA. 
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| WE BUILD ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR MAKING ALL KINDS OF PAPER 


’ 

















We Build a Complete Line of Winders 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, “2:5 


Leading Builders of Paper Mill Machinery | 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR | 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE | 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING | 


ASBESTINE 


TRADE MARK. REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


FILLER 

















Retention over 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO CLAY AND ALL OTHER FILLERS 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 
THE LARGEST MILLS IN THE WORLD 


ern TE 





Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. 


International Pulp Co. 


41 Park Row New York 
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(Continued from page 66.) 
‘Timper Cuts. 
lhe largest lumbering operations carried on at present are 


those of the A. N. D. (Anglo-Newfoundland Development) Com- 
and the A. E. (Newfoundland) Ltd., the 
iter part of whose cuts is manufactured into paper and pulp. 


Reed Company 


ere 


these companies control the whole of the country forming the 


watershed of the Exploits river. The A. N. D. Company's mills 
-are situated at Grand Falls, and the A. E. Reed Company’s at 
Bishop’s Falls on that river. Their cut is as follows: 
1909-10. ..... ...++.+-102,000,000 feet 
ig Wii sus Id Oe oh aoe ae ee Ree 136,000,000 
ES ¢ ties haar d Oana ow eatins 120,000,000“ 
ac 3 acid kana cd be Canon ee ..- 132,000,000 “ 
Mechanical Puly Chemical Pulp Paper 
Year rons Value fons Value Tons Value 
1910 6,583 $69,164 714 $7,140 7,866 $352,155 
1911 27,177 251,048 . 21,064 943,699 
1912 42,102 361,149 20 200 26,821 1,202,656 
1913 51,467 436,253 44,424 1,990,299 


The foregoing remarks with reference to lumber refer to the 


limits situate on the island of Newfoundland. Labrador has 


— 


2 Se ROR 


also, within the past few years, been exploited to some extent as 
a lumber-producing country. No official information exists as to 
the extent of the timbered country on that peninsula, but from 
the Canadian Geological Report of 1892-95, and from informa- 
tion gathered from local sources, it appears that there are some 
large wooded areas there carrying in some cases large quantities 


of very fine timber. The great portion, however, appears to be 
‘The best timbered areas are reported to 
Inlet, Hamilton 


r, and the other rivers flowing into that inlet, the rivers flow- 


suitable only for pulp. 


be in the neighborhood of Hamilton including 


rive 


ing into Sandwich bay, and some of the rivers emptying on the 


: coasts between Sandwich bay and Blane Sablon, in the Straits of 
Belle Isle. There is no authentic information as to the quantity 
of timber on these areas, but from reports received the timber 
resources of this region would appear to warrant investigation by 
Persons requiring timber for pulp manufacturing. 


Forest RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS. 


Reuben F. Horwood, managing director of the Horwood 


any, St. Johns, proprietors of lumber mills and of pulp 


ind lumber diggers at St. Johns, gave the following testi- 
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mony in reiation to Newfoundland’s forest resources and products. 
It might fairly be computed that there is in the country 10,000 
square miles of wooded land, and that the average yield per acre 
is 10 cords of pulpwood and 1,000 superficial feet of lumber. This 
will give a total yield of 64 million cords of pulpwood, equiva- 
to 50 million tons of wood pulp, and 6,400,000,000 
superticial feet of lumber. 
$14 per ton 
amounts to over $900,000,000 at shipping points. This calculation 
takes no account of the extent of value or reproduction in forest 


lent roughly 
The value of this entire product at 


per thousand for lumber and $15 for pulpwood 


lands; neither does it make allowance for the loss sustained by 
the 


value is 


reason of forest fires over areas under consideration. In- 


the 
from labor to be applied, the value of which may be calculated 


cluded in this calculated increment to be derived 
on the basis of $10 per thousand for lumber and $7 per ton for 
pulp, which amounts to over $400,000,000 in all, so that when this 
is deducted from the above estimate it is found that the net stand- 
ing value of Newfoundland forests may be taken as $500,000,000. 
This calculation is based upon the consideration of pine, spruce 


and balsam fir only, as these are the trees most plentiful aad of 





GRAND FALLs. 

greatest value in Newfoundland forests. The spruce and fir trees 
grow very thickly, but not of large size, the average mature tree 
being about at the butt, 
sional tree of large growth up to 20 inches in diameter and larger. 


ten inches in diameter with an occa- 
The pine tree attains to an average butt size of 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter, and correspondingly tall. In addition to this estimate 


the forests of Labrador are to be considered. These are almost 
exclusively spruce, and condition suggest that a pulpwood, rather 
than a ground wood pulp industry, is the proper solution for 
the realization of their value. It might be well if the law were 
amended to permit the export of Labrador pulpwood under an 
export duty, for it is unlikely that manufacture will be practicable 
at Labrador for many decades; if, indeed, it will ever become 
practicable. 

Wood pulp is an industry well within the range of resources 
and facilities in Newfoundland, and has a promising future in 
the country where the exportation of pulpwood is prohibited by 
It is a well-recognized fact that serious inroads are being 
It is said that in the 


United States pulpwood shows an increased consumption of 30 
All this has influence the 


law 


made upon forest supplies the world over. 


rer cent. each decade. a reflex on 
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A Book You Ought to 
Have Handy—the Hill 


Catalog of Power Transmission 


EMI wanda? Tal 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 


COLLAR OILING BEARINGS 
ROPE DRIVES 


HILL FRICTION CLUTCHES—Smith Type— 
are built for hard service. They have great mechani- 
cal stability and large starting power. Positive 
action, no springs. Always specify Smith Type Hill 
friction clutches, which will insure your obtaining 


the latest improved design. 


HILL COLLAR OILING BEARINGS—tThe most 
important part of your line shaft equipment are the 
bearings. 

Hill Collar Oiling bearings reduce friction, eliminate 
fire hazard from overheated bearings, and are more 
economical in use of oil, and require less attention than 
any other design of line shaft bearing. 


HILI. ROPE DRIVES—American and English 
System drives. Twenty-one vears’ experience 
enables us to recommend the best method of install 
ing each individual drive to meet customer’s 
requirements. 

Preliminary information gladly furnished free of 
charge to all contemplating the installation of new 
drives, or changes in their present system. 


CATALOGS UPON REQUEST 


THE HILL CLUTCH COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 50 CHURCH STREET 
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Tue Cascane AT GRAND FALLs. 


value of Newfoundland forests and water powers, and indicates 
a great future for the pulp industry in this country. The spruce 
timber which produces 1,000 feet of lumber worth $15 will very 
nearly produce two tons of pulp worth $30. The cost of labor to 
produce 1,000 feet of iumber being $10, the two tons of pulp will 
be produced for a labor expenditure of $13 to $14. Newfound- 
land spruce has been found to make wood pulp equal to the best, 
and superior to most productions on the market, and bears a 
favored reputation. Water powers are available in many lo- 
calities within reasonable convenience to wood supply, and 
while the number of large powers is limited, there are many 
smaller powers available where the cost of development is pro- 
portionately low compared with the larger powers. The approx- 
imate cost of a pulp mill plant, fully equipped and with an ade- 
quate supply of timber, in this country will be equivalent to 
$12,000 to $15,000 per ton of daily capacity. Thus a mill with a 
capacity of 100 tons per day will require an outlay of $1,200,000 
to $1,500,000, which includes an adequate forest supply, while a 


three grinder mill making 25 tons a day will cost under average 
conditions $280,000 to $350,000. The costs of the various parts 
of such an undertaking, stated proportionately, will be about as 
follows: 


NUROMNEL Worden eles Mech uae eee hunvanietovecuewana 50 per cent. 
Water power developments.. .............-....22200-20 “ . 
NINES ioe precus uae wee aker adn areeoeeunaeaunes 10 “ a 
Buildings and preparation of site...........-...000005 i * 7 


“ “ 


Transportation arrangements, roads piers and trucks.. 5 
The average cost of producing a ton of ground wood pulp in 
Newfoundland might be figured as follows: 


Pulpwood COCR ESESECOHH OSH HEHEHE K OOS EC REESE TEC EEE OH EEOEOOS $3.50 
Manufacturing labor y 





Supplies, stones, screens, plates, knives, saws, etc............. 50 
Management, insurance and depreciation..............0.20005 1.25 
na ae 

$7.75 

Chis compares very favorably with average cost of production 
both in Canada and the United States. Altogether a distinct ad- 


Tue Donatpson Liner “TRI- 
TONIA” LOADING PAPER AT 
Botwoop. 


This ship in 1911 had her bows 
rebuilt to contend with ice on the 
Newfoundland coast. She struck a 
mine off the English coast Decem- 
ber 12, 1914, and went to the bot 
tom, but her crew escaped. 
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This pile of wood taken from the river in log lengths 
cut to 24" lengths and delivered to the storage pile 
at a direct labor cost of 3 cents per cord 


This result was obtained through 


FIRST :—A careful study of conditions. 


SECOND :—Machines and Conveyors designed and ar- 
ranged so that 
a:—Unnecessary handling is avoided. 
b:—Cutting is practically continuous. 
c:—Delivery to and removal from saws is 
automatic. 


THIRD:—Saws, Machines and Conveyors so arranged 
that they are efficient and the upkeep reduced 
to a minimum. 


We have a handsomely illustrated catalog which is free for the asking and which describes 
in detail our line of machinery for accomplishing results similar to 
that shown above. Write for it today. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY 


Carthage, New York 
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vantage is apparent to the Newfoundland wood pulp business 


th from the standard of quality and cost of production. The 
dyantage is all the more apparent when the operation is carried 
inished paper is produced, for there is consider- 
able economic loss in manufacturing pulp and paper at separate 
freight, as will be apparent 


further and the 


points, particularly in the item of 
from the fact that pressed wood pulp usually contains 50 per cent. 
water. The full value of her forest wealth will only accrue to 
Newfoundland when the paper mill and the box board mill are 
found in conjunction with the pulp mill, and the water powers 
are utilized in this industry to such an extent that the export of 
paper will show at least 300,000 tons per annum at an export value 
of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. The market for this product is 
readily found either in Europe or the United States. At this 
mother country Newfoundland is at a disad- 
vantage as conuipared with the Scandinavian countries which sup- 
ply the bulk of wood pulp to the British market, and preferential 


distance from the 


arrangements between Great Britain and her colonies should have 
regard to the immense business in wood pulp which Great Britain 


at present extends to European countries, with a view to direct- 





ing the current of supply and demand more surely within the 
empire, within which both supply and demand most certainly exist. 


AXE vs. Fire. 


The loss to forest wealth in Newfoundland to this date is very 


sight from the use of the axe compared with the ravages of 
fire. - It can be easily shown that during the past 20 years the 
average loss to the country from forest fires would be from 


$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually. 
done to 


Something has recently been 
check this enormous waste of public wealth by the estab- 
lishment of a small, poorly supported fire patrol, paid for in part 
hy owners of timberland and contributed to by the government 
to the extent of $5,000 annually. An expenditure of $50,000 to 
$100,000 annually might very profitably be made in this connec- 
tion, and the expenditure then would be only one per cent. of 


. the annual loss hitherto sustained by the country, a very small 


insurance premium. Before any reform in cutting or reforesta- 
tion methods are considered this criminal waste of public wealth 
hould be dealt 


serious problem in conservation that 


with, for it constitutes by long odds the most 
Newfoundland has to con- 
sider. The annual forest fire has been so constantly the accom- 
paniment of summer weather that people and government alike 
have grown callously accustomed to such visitations, and it is 


only the consideration of cold figures that can impress the mind 






with the fearful economic waste which has been going on. While 








summer, and 
growth is retarded until late in the spring, yet when growth 


the Newfoundland climate gives a rather short 


starts it is most remarkable in its rapidity. This is noticeable in 
herb, vegetable and forest, and the growth of trees is such that 
Newfoundland forests is a 
This is especially noticeable around the 


the possibility of reproduction in 
factor of some value. 
water courses and on the low lands near the river outlets at the 
heads of the bays where the forest will produce a new growth 
every fifteen years. The question of reproduction calls for some 
scientific attention and treatment, as well as that of general forest 


conservation. 


THe ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 


Vincent S. Jones, vice-president and superintendent of the 
\nglo-Newfoundland 
Falls, gave the following testimony respecting their en- 
terprise and the pulp and paper possibilities of the colony: 

large interest of Lord Northcliffe and his 


brothers in the enterprise, the mills at Grand Falls, Newfound- 


Development (Harmsworth) Company, 


Grand 
Because of the 


land, are commonly known as the “Harmsworth” mills. From 


\MILLs, 
SHOWING THE ADDITIONAL 
WHICH More 
Paper MACHINES ARE HouseED. 


THE GrRanvd Fats 


ROOM IN ‘Two 


1909 and onwards for the next few years Messrs. Harmsworth 
were looking for suitable forest manufacture of 
in 1903 when they began to 
seriously consider the possibilities of establishing themselves in 
Newfoundland, instead of Canada, as they had originally intended, 
that Mayson M. Beeton, the first president of the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company, Ltd., first visited the island and 
made careful inspection of various timber properties. 


areas for the 


pulp and paper, and it was early 


For two 
years negotiations were in progress, and ultimately, early in 1905, 
agreements with the different vender firms for the acquisition of 
the necessary properties were concluded, and a measure granting 
certain concessions was then passed through the legislature at St. 
Johns, enabling the company to leave an area of about 2,000 
square miles, with Red Indian lake as its center, giving the company 
the rights of cutting their logs for pulpwood from the whole 
watershed of the Exploits valley above the Grand Falls—on which 
river at Grand Falls (from which the town and mills take the 
name) has been established the hydro electric works which give 
the necessary power to the mills. 
CONSTRUCTION OF MILLS. 


The construction of the mills was started in 1905, and they 
were completed in the autumn of 1909 when the first paper was 
made in the Christmas week of that year. For the next two-and- 
a-half years the mills were run with 3 paper making machines, 
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High Grade Paper Machinery 


Built for Heavy and Uninterrupted Service 


NORWOOD PLATER 


WEB SUPERCALENDERS SHEET SUPERCALENDERS 


Complete Rag Room Equipments 


r ae i 
y am 
la 


SIX-CYLINDER RAILROAD DUSTER 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 
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wood pulp grinders and 2 sulphite pulp cooking digesters, with 
e output of the mill standing at a daily average of 120 tons of 


iper. In 1912 additions to the plant were made, and 2 other 
iper making machines, 6 additional grinders and 1 extra 
igester were installed, bringing the total production equipment 


5 paper making machines, 24 pulp grinders and 3 sulphite pulp 
gesters, at which total the mill now runs today, with a produc- 
on of newspaper averaging 190 to 200 tons daily, and with a 
rplus production of ground wood pulp for export averaging 
me 30 tons (dry weight) daily. There is no surplus of sulphite 
ulp; all of this quality that is made is used in the manufacture 

paper. The mills at the time of their completion were the 
rgest in the world, and represented the most varied and perfect 
ssemblage of paper making equipment known anywhere. 

( the Horwood Lumber Company's pulp mill at Campbellton be- 
gan operation in June, 1914, and is being worked continuously 


since then. Its daily output is 20 tons of pulp, and it employs 25 
men about the mill, with 200 loggers in the lumber woods this 
winter. It made one shipment in December last of 1,500 tons to 
Me., by 


been entirely satisfactory.) 


Portland, the steamer .inua, which is reported as having 


PRODUCTION FOR Export. 
Che production of the mills for export during 1914 was: News- 
paper, 180 tons per day; pulp, 30 tons (dry weight) per day. 
We obtain our supply of pulpwood from our own areas along 
Exploits river and its tributaries, and round the 
The holds 
In our annual logging operations we employ 
1,500 men, 


with a 


1¢ banks of the 


Red Indian lake country. company in all areas of 
3,300 square miles. 
iocated in 60 separate camps consisting of 
About four and a half 
averaging 12 feet long by about 5 inches in diameter, 


The 


total yield from each winter's cut is, roughly speaking, 60,000,000 


a force of 
“> men ‘omplement of 5 horses. 
million logs, 
are cut down in the winter time by these gangs of men. 
feet of lumber, or 120,000 cords of pulpwood averaging 
feet. the com- 


more than ample for the needs of these mills for all 


Supe riicial 


2 cords to a thousand The timber areas held by 


pany are 
time 


QUALITY OF PULPWooD. 


In Newfoundland we find we have principally to deal with 


two kinds of trees 
( \bies 
is the most suitable for making wood pulp, and in fact is one 


black spruce (Picea Mariana) and balsam fir 
Balsamea). Of these two kinds of trees the black spruce 
of the very best materials for pulp making there is—only surpassed 
hy the Norway spruce (Picea Abies), which is the principal raw 
material of the pulp manufactures of northern Europe, and which 
nowadays is extensively used for reforestation of pulpwood limits 


in the United States. 

Black spruce gives a long and strong fibre. The smoothness 
of the fibres give the paper a good finished surface. As the 
trees grow comparatively slow the wood is very solid and heavy 


foot 
large yield of pulp, about 2,100 pounds ground wood pulp and 


about 30 pounds per solid cubit bone-dry weight, giving 


one cord of pulpwoed). This wood contains more resinous mat- 
ter than the wood of the fir and other more commonly used grades 
of pulpwood, and is slightly darker in color. 

Balsam fir gives a fibre a good deal shorter and weaker than 
the black spruce. The fibres are not so smooth as the fibres from 
the black spruce, and it is difficult to obtain a good finished sur- 
face on paper made entirely from balsam fir pulp. But these trees 
grow very rapidly—often twice as fast as the black spruce—which 
makes the wood soft and spongy, especially when the 
The wood is light (weighs about 24 pounds per 


foot. bone-dry weight), and consequently gives a 


trees 
grow large 
solid 
smaller yield of pulp (about 1,600 pounds of ground wood pulp, 
and about 1,000 pounds of bone-dry sulphite pulp each per one 
cord of pulpwood). 


cubic 


One of the greatest disadvantages in using wood of balsam fir 


is that the utmost care must be taken when removing the bark 
to see that none is left, for all the resinous matters are concen- 
trated in the bark. If this hark finds its way into the grinders 
it is often the cause of trouble on the paper machines. If used all 
by itself in the manufacture of sulphite pulp it gives a com- 
paratively good yield, and requires weak acid on account oi its 
The pulp is whiter, but not so strong. 

statement it can be seen that the balsam [ir 
when right and used by itself only yields about 78 per cent. of the 


lack of resinous matters. 
From the above 
pulp obtained from the black spruce for same quantity of pulp- 
wood in the grinding process, and about 83 per cent. in the sulphite 
process. 
Roughly speaking we figure that we get more than one-hali of 
from balsam fir, and the costs for getting the 


our pulpwood 


balsam fir out of the woods down to the mill are as high as the 

hiack spruce, so that Newfoundland does not compare favorably 

with conditions where pulpwood is all gotten from the spruce. 
‘The 


value for pulp making, and has been used only during the last 


balsam fir was. for a long time considered to be of no 
ten years to any extent. 

The other raw material that is found locally is the limestone 
which we use in the manufacture of sulphite pulp for preparing 
the acid used for “cooking” the cipped wood. This is obtained 
from a quarry at the Bay of Islands on the west cost of New- 


foundland, and is quite pure and suitable for the purpose. 
NuMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED. 


In and about the mills we employ some 500 men permanently 
300 


and storage 


throughout the year, with an addition of an extra during 


the summer months, while the cutting up “barking” 
operation are taking place. The “local help” is drawn from men 
who originally and by nature were fishermen born and bred, with 
nature spasmodic 


with a 


a good knowledge of rough carpentering, by 
workers, each man accustomed to being his own “boss” 
very speculative and uncertain income; they were totally strange 
to the more confined and regular life of a factory hand under 
strict discipline accompanied by a steady job and a steady wage. 
So it was some time before the “transient” characteristic of the 
force report of payroll disappeared. FE. g., during the year 1912 
not fewer than 1,282 new hands were taken on for about 500 posi- 
tions, which, as can be imagined, was a severe handicap to estab- 
But finding that the 


men who hung on to their jobs were the men who were climbing 


lishing efficiency in the various departments. 


encouraged the 
The 
Newfoundland fishermen is proving adaptable, and is responding 
Already several “foreman” posi- 


up the ladder of promotion and higher wages, 
majority, and now a more “resident” force is developing. 


quickly to the new conditions. 
tions of great responsibility are held by the “local” help, which 
positions at the start it was necessary to fill by experienced im- 
migrants. The workers have affiliated themselves already to the 
American labor organization under the unions of the International 
Rrotherhood of Paper Makers, and its ally, the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


salaries by the company in Newfoundland varies from $875,000 to 


The average amount paid in wages and 


$900,000 per annum. 


\V HERE THE Output Goes. 

\ll of the product at present goes to England, except what is 
supplied to the local journals of the island, who now place their 
at Grand Rapids instead of going outside. Because of 
the parent companies having some existing contracts for part of 
their paper supply, some of our output has been shipped to Aus- 
Tilbury docks, which the Australian boats leave, are right 


paper is 


orders 


tralia 


alongside the Imperial mills at Gravesend, where 
transhipped, and we found we could secure a market in Aus- 
tralia for our paper that paid us under the circumstances. Our 
shipments to the Australian market the past few years have been 


1,000 tons per year. 
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THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS | | 


PLANT HYDRAULICALLY EQUIPPED - 
Builders of Special 


ROTARY BLEAC |. 


Figure Kk Illustrates our Ex- 
perimental Type Globe Rotary 
Bleaching Boiler with Welded 
Joints, and Worm Wheel Drive. 
This type is usually furnished in 


sizes from 3’ to 5’ diameters. 





FIG. K. 





FIG. S. FIG. S-1. 


Figures S and S-1 show one of our Globe Rotary Bleachers 
with Riveted Joints and Spur Gear Drive. We furnish this 
Rotary in 6’-8’ and 10’ diameter with either Worm or Spur Gear 
Drive. This type is commonly used for Special or Experimental 
Work, but is not too small for practical purposes. 


Fig. B is the Baby. Furnished 
in such sizes, as 6” dia. x 18” (or 
larger) long. Just the thing for 
your Laboratory. Complete 





equipment ready to operate. 


FIG. B. 


LIGHT AND HEAVY PLATE CONSTR 
PIPE STEEL TANKS OF 
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COMPANY. Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 


‘none 1887 





and Standard 
HING BOILERS 


Our Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers are fur 
nished with Worm or Spur 
drive and in all sizes. 

Chey are the acme of per- 
fection in Rotary designing. 





? 8’ x 24’ High Pressure Cylinder Rotary. 


Large Journals, Babbitted Journal Boxes and Expansion: bearings save power 
| for you. 


Our 11 ft. and 14 ft. dia. 
Globes with Worm and Seg- 
ment Drive need no intro- 
duction. They are the Stand- 
ard Rotary Bleaching Boiler 
of today. 

Furnished in any type 
of drive, and for any pres- 


sure. 


Let us figure on your Ro- 
tary Requirements. 





Standard Globe. 


UCTION. RIVETED STEEL WATER 





EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


Beating 
Engines 
Washing 
Engines 
Mixing 
Engines 
Cooking 
Engines 
Breaking 
Engines 


Wood or iron 
tubs 


Special machines for 


Fibre Board 


Binders’ Board 
Leather Board 


Two Patterns, one for ordinary 
sizes of Board and the other 
extra heavy for making large 
sheets for special markets. 


Patent Digester 


Quick process for reducing old 
papers and broken papers to 
half stock. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


Laboratory 
Equipments 


Experimental Beaters 
4 Sizes 


Experimental Jordan 
1 Size 


These are not “toys” but prac- 
tical working machines. 

The U. S. Government are 
using 8 of our machines in their 
experimental stations, as well 
as a number of Paper Mills and 
Chemists. 

These machines are money 
makers in any Paper Mill. 


Stuff 
Chests 

Pumps 

Rag 
Cutters 


Fan 
Dusters 

Pin 
Dusters 


R. R. 
Dusters 


Bull Dog Grinder 


Made for Hard Knocks 
This machine is built for Roof- 
ing and other rough stocks, 
where a Jordan is not strong 
enough to stand up to the work. 
It is invaluable in this kind of 
a mill, 

Pays for itself quickly by re- 


ducing Beating time. 


Jordan Engines—Six sizes—1, 10, 24, 30,40 and 60 tons capacity. Belt or Motor Drive. 
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\Vhen the above mentioned contracts expire the parent compa- 
' nies will be able to consume in the mother country all the paper 
make. If it were under special conditions, Australia might 

« profitably supplied from here, but competition from the old 

country paper makers would be serious under existing conditions, 

the 


trom 


because 


most of the Australian papers are supplied 
lhames, and as the mills are adjacent these can ship every week 
fortnight in quantities as required. 

. Of course the desirable thing for any concern in Newfoundland 
manufacturing for the Australian market would be to ship direct, 

but that would involve chartering large steamers for the purpose, 

5 and the Australian find it their 
paper by the regular liners in small quantities, as they thus have 


papers most convenient to get 


an assured and regular supply. 


lf paper mills were erected in Australia or South Africa it 
would be possible of course to ship pulp from Newfoundland by 
the steamer load, but this is unlikely in the near future, because 
Great Britain, with free trade, can get all the pulp needed for 

‘ making paper at prices which give a great advantage when the 
steamship lines are adjacent and can take the paper as required. 
Tue Future or THE INDUSTRY. 

With regard to the future of the industry we would say that 
the owners of pulp lands can now realize their areas at a greater 
advantage than ten years ago, because the great timber growing 
countries realize that they are living on their capital, as shown 

| by the conservation movement, notably in Canada and the United 


States. At the same time a period of shortage will come before 
these conservation policies are made effective, and then the re- 
sults of conservation will have to compete with the prospect of 


the stage when inferior woods are used, such as hemlock and fir, 


> which 


quantities. 
So far as the possibilities of promoting importation of all the 


are now being introduced into pulp making in considerable 


materials used in this industry from the Mother Country, or from 
parts of the Oversea Dominions, goes, with the exception of sul- 
phur, there is no reason why everything that is used in these mills 
cannot be provided from markets inside the British Empire—it is 


just a question of prices. Only recently have the British paper 
' makers awakened to the importance of running the paper machines 
i very fast, their own way in supplying fast-running machines, and 
the (what is called) “machine clothing” for same, which consti- 
tutes a large portion of our imports, averaging some $50,000 to 


$60,000 a year. But there is a fair competition now from British 
manufacturers of these articles. 

lhe company has become possessed of large areas where good 
quantities of pine are to be obtained, which will be cut in conjunc- 
tion with the pulp wood and brought down to Grand Falls, and 


this into lumber for the local market and 
These operations will probably commence on a somewhat 


will be manufactured 


< xport. 
large scale during the next year. 

(he possibilities of developing the by-products, such as the 
waste liquor from the sulphite process, as above referred to, may 
also be established, which would require additional capital, but this 
proposition must be considered at the present as one of the future. 

Tue Apert A. REED CoMPANY. 

Mr. Albert E. Harris, manager for the Albert A. 
pany (Newfoundland), Ltd., operating pulp mills at Bishop’s Falls, 
Newfoundland, made the following statement : 

Albert A. Reed, president 
of the Albert A. Reed Co., Ltd., 50 Cannon Street, London, which 
company operates eight paper mills in the South of England. At 
that time it was anticipated there would be a gradual advance in 
Several mills in the U. S. A. were suffer- 
ing from a shortage and it appeared to be desirable to secure tim- 


r areas 


Reed Com- 


“The company was formed in 1907 by 


ie price of wood pulp 





for the 
manufacture of 


and suitable which could be used 


manufacture 


water power 






that time the 


of paper pulp. Up to 








wood pulp had not made a reasonable profit, but the expected ad- 
vance in price was considered sufficient inducement to open up 
new territory and build additional mills. 

“The Albert A. Reed Co. 
operations in 1907, but actual construction of the mills was de- 
layed until 1909. 
the manufacture of pulp commenced in April, 1911. 


(Newfoundland), Ltd., commenced 


Construction was completed early in 1911, and 


PARTICULARS OF PLANT. 


Area of timber licenses now held, 820 square miles. These are 
situated mostly in the Exploits River watershed, east of Grand 
Falls. 

Water power development at Bishops Falls, 14,000 horsepower. 
Mills equipped for the manufacture of mechanical pulp. Capacity 
of mill, 18 grinders (already installed), yielding 140 dry short tons 
per 24 hours. 

Working capacity at present 100 dry short tons per 24 hours 
Actual output at present 80 dry short tons per 24 hours. Number 
of mill hands employed, 200 (local help). Number employed in 
woods during winter, 450 (local help). 


“The that 
most of the modern mills, and the product has given satisfaction 


process of manufacture is similar to employed in 
wherever used. 
“Markets—In 1911 a small quantity was shipped to the U. S. A. 
and early in 1912 a few thousand tons were marketed there. 
“Since then there has been a general overproduction of pulp, 
prices have been very low, and it has been impossible to sell in 
the U. S. 


“Canada does not import mechanical pulp. 


A. except at a figure below cost price. 

In addition to sup- 
piying her own needs she exports about 200,000 dry tons annually. 
Of this about 80 per cent. goes to the U. S. A. and the balance to 
the United Kingdom. 

“The remaining colonies only consume a small quantity of pulp 
and this is supplied easier and cheaper than could be done from 
Newfoundland. 

“The English market has so far proved to be best for New- 
foundland pulp, but the parent company of this concern has taken 
the bulk of the output. 

“In the English market severe competition with Norway and 
Sweden has to be faced. These two countries export to the 
United Kingdom over 200,000 dry tons annually. There the cost 
of manufacture is lower and freights to the Old Country are much 
cheaper. Owing to the shorter distance it is always possible to 
arrange small shipments, at frequent intervals, thus suiting the re- 
quirements of the English paper makers. 

“The over production during the past two years has naturally 
resulted in very low prices, and there is every indication that these 
conditions will continue for the next few years. 

“This company imports from the 
the articles required for maintaining 


United Kingdom nearly all 
its mills.” 
Heavy DEMAND For News PRINT. 

The foregoing statements give very full and complete history 
of the pulp and paper industry in Newfoundland and the future 
possibilities of the island in this respect. There is only this to 
be said, in addition, that since the outbreak of the European war 
the demand for news print paper has hecome so great, owing to 
the transportation difficulties on that continent, and especially in 
Scandinavia, that the Grand Falls Falls mills are 
working full time and finding a ready market for their entire out- 


and Bishop's 


put at good prices, with every prospect of this being maintained 
while the war continues 

Early in July last the paper towns were visited by His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Connaught, governor-general of Canada. 
who this time made his first tour of Newfoundland, using the 
British warship Essex. He voyaged round the coast and landed 
at Botwood, the shipping port for the mills at Bishop’s Falls and 
Grand Falls, and thence journeyed by train to Grand Falls, twenty 


miles distant, where he spent a week-end, making a brief stop at 
Bishop’s Falls in transit. 
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Better Jordan Service 


Today Jordan engines are more efficient in service than ever before. Careful study of conditions, exten 
sive research together with exhaustive tests, proved conclusively that more serviceable belting was 
necessary to attain top-notch efficiency. 


it was not until Spartan Leather Belting was perfected and put into practical use on Jordan drives, 
that it was found possible to derive greater service from a Jordan engine. 


\Water, oil and other elements so injurious to rubber or ordinary leather belting had absolutely no ill 
effects upon Spartan belting. The water is no less wet—the oil is no less greasy today than when 
Spartan belting was first introduced. The reason why Spartan made good is simply this—it is a spe- 
cially tanned and finished leather, put together with a special waterproof cement, and throughout its 
entire construction but one object is in view :—to produce belting without an equal for the efficient and 
economical transmission of power regardless of existing conditions, 


Just remember—Spartan Leather Belting is guaranteed to successfully resist the action of water, oil, 
steam, heat, chemical fumes, ete. It is unusually pliable, wraps the pulleys closely, reduces slippage to 
a minimum, and transmits power with great economy. 


Spartan is now the universal Jordan belt in many paper and pulp mills—the reason is obvious—hetter 
service and more of it. 


The use of Spartan Belting is a guarantee of service in the highest degree 
possible—let us co-operate with you toward “Better Jordan Service.” 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Fall River Kansas City Milwaukee Minneapolis Monireal, Can 
Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. St. Louis San Francisco Seattle 


Selling agents for Texas: The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
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BRITISH PAPER TRADE IN 1914 


(From Our LoNnvoN CorrRESPONDENT. ) 


EK have now arrived at the end of a year which, al- 


though it commenced in a very quiet and ordinary 
way. has for almost every trade (and not least the 
3 paper trade) proved one of the most eventful on 


\t the outset and during the early months of the year 
tended to that the 
less of the disturbing elements which have marked other 


re ord, 


all indications 


9 Se 


years 


show twelve months would 


Wages disputes which in previous years had caused 


rrave anxiety to employers had been, or were on the way to be, 
amicably settled, and the whole trend was toward more smooth 
sailing than perhaps we had reason to expect, and, though in 


the paper industry business was not booming, there was little 


at the commencement to lead to dissatisfaction. Orders were 


‘ sufficiently plentiful to keep mills going, and prices, though, 


as for some time previously, not as high as one could wish, nor 
iivanced to a position comparable with the increased cost of 
stable, 
continued for 


nanufacturing, were to say the least and afforded a 


working profit. Thus matters seven months 


during which conditions steadily, if slowly, approached more 


nearly a state satisfactory to employer and employed. 


Coe UpHeavatr 
But the events of the first week of the eighth month caused 
such an upheaval of affairs as has never before been known. 
Because, though in times past there have been European wars, 
different 
Then the 


he paper trade of the day is totally from 


y what it 


ereater 


present 


Was evel a couple of score of years 


ago 


part of the raw material, except esparto grass, 


was 
british, whereas now by far the greater part, being wood pulp, 


es from abroad, while never within living memory has a 


war so intimately touched the people as a whole. Fortunately 
all of us, matters have progressed more favorably than it 
seemed at all possible that they could do in the first two weeks 
this 


must 


the war. Necessarily review of the British trade in 


paper and paper making this year take on a different 


iracter from all previous retrospects, in view of the drastic 


| ilterations which have taken place in conditions, and the neces 


sity for looking ahead in an attempt to see what opportunities 


e future holds for British trade has never before been so 


insistent. As being of intinitely more importance to readers 


he first place is given to a review of the course of events since 
Ihe utbreak ot hostilitic S$. and some suggestions as to prospects 
months will 


deal 


briefest 


e new holds. Events of the earlier eight 


ot he 


hem chronologically or 


veal 


forgotten, but no attempt will be made to with 


in anything but the 
WHEN War 


In order to appreciate the first feelings of anxiety, and in 


manner. 


THe Position Broke Ovrt. 


some panic, which assailed the whole British 


allied 


as regard supplies. 


cases 


paper 


and its trades, it is outline how 


stood 


. industry necessary to 


Normally 


a large part of our manufactured paper of certain grades from 


atters we obtain quite 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, which supplies were, of course, 
ut off immediately on the outbreak of war. 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL SUPPLIES. 


lhe following comparison in annual supplies will indicate 


what this deficit meant: 


From From 

all Germany and 
sources. Austria- 

cwts. Hungary. cwts. 
COR MU INME ooo 2a5 si xenical KER 2,600,000 209,718 
\ritings and printings, not on reel. 1,002,000 311,000 
Printed hangings ..............e0.. 57,000 38,200 





Other coated paper 103,000 33,440 
Packings and wrappings 4,000,000 900,621 


Strawboard ... oe apna a als ale, 52,150 


Millboard and pulpboard ........... 1,320,000 196,154 
Boxes and cartons ore 9,390 5,941 
\side from the foregoing, there were deficiencies to be 


feared owing to the preoccupation of other countries participat- 
ing in the war. Thus a shortage was anticipated in respect of 
l‘rench supplies (normally amounting to 2,500 cwts. reel papers, 
10,600 cwts. of printings and writings not in reel, 1,800 cwts 
hangings, 3,700 cwts of other coated papers, 21,000 cwts. pack- 
ings, 3,400 ewts. millboard, 700 cwts. boxes, and 45,000 cwts. 
unenumerated paper), and of Belgian supplies (amounting in 
ordinary times to 5,790 cwts. of reel printing, 97,000 cwts. of 
other printings and writings, 14,850 cwts. hangings, 34,500 cwts. 
of other coated papers, 280,700 cwts. of wrappings, and 17,300 
Further, it 
much or any of the normal supplies would come from other 


cwts. of strawboard). was not known whether 


European sources, and the more fearful of consumers asserted 


that there would of necessity be a famine of paper in this 


country (fears, one may say at once, entirely unfounded, as | 
will show later). 

\ prospect of a shortage of supplies of raw materials for making 
paper was even more feared, but here again the most anxious left 
out of the account the possibility of a deficiency from one quarter 
makers attracting extra 


and the better prices offered by paper 


supplies from other directly unaffected quarters. Of course, at 
would 
so soon be comparatively safe, and this explains a good deal of 
Usually, out of a total of 411,000 tons of 


\ustria- Hungary 


the time there was no knowing that the sea trades routes 


the anxiety. *hemical 


wood pulp Germany and between them supply 


some 46,450 tons a year, and of the total of 2! 
afford 4,200 


forthcoming, 


1538 tons of rags, the 


enemy countries tons. These amounts would, of 


course, not be while a diminution in supplies from 
other countries directly implicated in the war was to be anticipated 
Thus a shortage from Scandinavia (normally sending 301,659 tons 
of chemical pulp a year and 436,370 tons of mechanical) might be 
expected, as well as a diminution in the Russian supply of 41,628 


tons of chemical pulp, and in the esparto shipments from north 


\frica, which annually comes to 204,000 tons. There was also 
likely to be some decline in the supply of rags from countries othgr 
than Germany. It will easily be realized how great was the 
anxiety as regards the raw material situation. High prices, war 


a general dislocation caused the mill owner to feel that 
Wood 


pulp importers had a trying time, although, as it turned out, 


risks and 
he could not anticipate what the near future had in store. 
they 


managed to struggle through with a fair amount of success 


TRADE Durinc War SATISFACTORY. 

Until the annual returns are issued by the Government it cannot 
be clearly shown as to how far fears were justified, but taking the 
very conservative view that December will give as good a show- 
ing as November, we may state with confidence that difficulties 
have been surmounted in a way not at first considered possible. 
Much has happened since August and most classes of paper in 
general use can be procured with little more difficulty tian was 
the case in the early months of the year, so that we have now 
almost forgotten the chaotic state of trade during the first days. 
We certainly hoped that our Fleet would be able so to guard our 
oversea commerce that we should at least be able to get some 
More that we 
hardly dared expect, and it was a most agreeable surprise to all 


supplies from Canada and Newfoundland. than 


to find that, once the initial panic was over, Britain’s mastery of 
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COLORS FOR PAPER 


INDANTHRENE BLUE 


Permanent while the paper lasts 


Simple of application—Negligible as to cost 


Indanthrene, Lithol, Autol and Aniline Dyes 


to meet all trade requirements 
in shade and fastness 


Analyzing and Accurate matching of samples 


upon request 


BADISCHE COMPANY 





i 
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seas was so far an accomplished fact that supplies of raw 
rials soon became almost normal. The imports for the first 
veeks of August of either paper or papermaking materials 
very low, but as soon as the news of the Government Insur- 
against war risks reached foreign ports trade once more 
to flow and many cargoes which had been held back were 
once sent forward, with the result that in September and 
ber the imports of wood pulp were actually some hundred: 
ms more than during the corresponding months of last year 
vas soon realized that the supply of mechanical pulp would be 
cient to meet all demands, which quickly brought down the 


ancy prices which were being asked for “news” until a figure only 


ve per cent. above normal was reached. There was a fear that 


. sufficiency of sulphite pulp for better class printings and writings 


East LANCASHIRE Paper MILs 


ld not be coming forward, but even these fears proved 
undless, and though arrivals were spasmodic they were soon 
uate for the time’s requirements. 
IMpPorTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 
he following statement will show the imports of raw materials 
ng the war period, month by month, so far as figures are 
urable: 
\ugust: Chemical wood pulp, 19,445 tons (34,551 tons in 1913) ; 
hanical, 32,575 tons (44,945 tons in 1913); esparto, 10.869 tons 
14.832 tons); rags, 674 tons (1,935 tons): other materials, 513 
ns (1,334 tons). 
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September: Chemical pulps, 83,104 tons (36,626 tons in 1913) ; 
mechanical, 88,130 tons (62,631 tons) ; esparto, 13,805 tons (15,111 
tons); rags, 894 tons (2,570 tons); other materials, 364 tons 
(1,130 tons). 

October: Chemical pulps, 47,990 tons (36,675 tons in 1913) ; 
mechanical, 67,484 tons (58,130 tons) ; esparto, 10,405 tons (10,937 
tons); rags, 1324 tons (2,598 tons); other materials, 771 tons 
(1,776 tons). 

November: Chemical pulps, 38,472 tons (39,014 tons in 1913) ; 
mechanical, 33,167 tons (40,006 tons) ; esparto, 13,748 tons (13,140 
tons); rags, 1,204 tons (2,070 tons); other materials, 341 tons 
(1,228 tons). 

It will be instructive to notice the imports of manufactured 
paper during the like period. 





MacHINeE No. 2, 112 INcHEs WIDpE. 


August: Total receipts, 630,227 cwts. (1,131,897 cwts. in 1913) ; 
including: printings and writings on reel, 303,157 cwts. (294,485 
cwts. in 1913); ditto, not on reels, 33256 ewts. (72,155 ecwts) ; 
hangings, 236 cwts. (1,897 cwts.) ; other coated papers, 2.620 cwts. 
(7.8C0 cwts); packing and wrapping papers, 130,385 cwts; 
(343,732 cwts). 

September: Total manufactured paper, 954,559 cwts. (1,086,134 
ewts. in 1913); reel paper, 325,199 cwts. (261,233 cwts.); not on 
reels, 58 345 cwts. (88,497 cwts.) ; hangings, 54 ewts. (2,050 ewts.) ; 
other coated papers, 826 cwts. (8,340 cwts.) ; packings, etc., 218,820 


cwts. (323 896 cwts.). 
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Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR “GOODNESS SAKE” 
run “APPLETON WIRES” 


- We Are Purveyors to the King 


Paper Co. 


And Many Other Monarchs 


among Paper Mills who have learned by experience that 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 
‘Appleton Wires” have been “Good Wires’’ since 1896, 


and better every year. 


Fourdrinier Wires, Washer Wires, Cylinder Wires 


We invite and await your commands. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 


APPLETON, WIS., U. S. A. 
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October: Total paper imported, 1,154,375 cwts. (1,192,655 cwts.) ; 
reel papers, 274,777 cwts. (280,336 cwts. in 1913); ditto, not on 
reels, 68,641 cwts. (93,257 cwts.) ; hangings, 69 cwts. (3,945 cwts.) ; 
other coated paper, 1,481 cwts. (8,981 cwts.) ; packings, etc., 280,931 
ewts. (371,071 cwts). 

November: Total paper imported, 859,410 cwts. (977,185 cwts. 
in 1913); reel papers, 217,103 cwts. (249,013 cwts.) ; not on reels, 
54.735 cwts. (74,770 cwts.); hangings, 436 cwts. (5,882 cwts.) ; 
other coated papers 1,226 cwts. (8,768 cwts.); packings, ete., 
278,403 ewts. (303,705 cwts.). 


THE Dyr-SHorTAGE QUESTION. 


There is one other material, not to mention papermakers chemi- 
cals (which receive attention later), meriting notice in this review, 
and that is dye-stuff. The lack of dyes is felt more now than it 
was five months ago. Mills had good stocks and merchants had 
also stock to draw on, and it is only now, as certain colors begin to 
run out, that the consumers feel the difficulty. From all accounts 
it would appear that chrome yellows and blues were some of the 

rst colors to run short. Germany supplied nearly the whole of 
these dyes and English chemists do not seem to have heen able, at 
present, satisfactorily to replace them. It is hoped that before long 
dye works in this country, encouraged by Government support, 
will he able to supply all that is required for all trades. The 
scheme is to run a large dye concern (with $15,000,000 capital), 
which will be subscribed to by dye users, and to which the Govern- 
ment will advance a substantial sum. This concern will acquire 
and extend existing dye works. Scientists and chemists have been 
selected by the Government to study the technical side of the 
question, while an advisory board is formed of dye users, their 


duties being to assist a business committee to control the under 
taking The question is still before the users, but there is every 
likelihood of the support required being available. Not only the 
temporary shortage of dyes is to be taken care of, but an attempt 
is to be made to set the British industry in such a position that 
when Germany again begins to export dyes the British industry 
shall he strong enough to stand what must be most powerful com- 
petition. There are some who declare that this latter object will 
never be attained unless we set up a tariff wall against German 
produced products, but such a course would be repugnant to our 
Government. However, we must “wait and see.” as the Premier 
says. By making dye users subscribers to the British industry it 
is hoped to induce consumers of dyes in this country to support 
home industry even if, after the war, foreign colors are more 


che iphy offered 


CAMPAIGN TO CAPTURE TRADE 


\part from disorganization of trade through the interruption 
ot arrivals of supplies, other factors have occured since the war 
commenced to interrupt the smooth course of business. Some of 
these have, unfortunately not yet been disposed of. Fears of 
nancial complications at home made merchants and others diffident 
in buying, but the prompt measures taken by the Government in 
declaring a Moratorium for all trade debts over $25, and suspend- 
ing the maturing of bills, did much to allay anxiety. Abroad 
nancial stringency at first made foreign business well-nigh im- 
possible, but time again has brought some relief, while the an- 
nouncement that the Government would lend traders and exports 

ty per cent. of the money due to them by neutral countries, eased 
the situation, and has made possible extended action in foreign 
markets. Earlier in the war, too, British banks were most un- 
sympathetic in their treatment of traders, and exports rightly com- 
plained that it was useless to talk of capturing German trade while 
hanks retained that attitude. Some banking concerns refused to 


idvance cash against documents on shipments to foreign countries, 
even though the bank held as security the bill of exchange and the 
oods, and even though the customer abroad was one of old 
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standing. More elasticity in banking facilities has, however, since 
been obtained with good results. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way OF TRADE. 

Another obstacle by no means entirely removed is the high 
freight rates, and insurance charges, as well as a grave scarcity 
of vessels, owing to the number of British ships taken by the 
Government for transport and other purposes. Freights and in- 
surances are somewhat better, but the shortage of bottoms seems 
to grow worse, as does also the difficulty of internal transport. 
Barges loaded with goods lie alongside wharves, unloading being 
prevented by the congestion of warehouses; other barges are taken 
off the active list, being loaded with Government bought sugar, and 





being used in a sense as floating warehouses; carmen are difficult 
to obtain, and cartage is expensive; railheads are congested with 
goods which cannot be handled owing to lack of facilities; and 
generally the movement of ordinary goods throughout the country 
is retarded to a grave extent. Nevertheless British papermakers, 
with commendable determination, have set themselves to cater for 
the home demand and to consider the ways and means of attract- 
ing to this country some proportion of the trade which hitherto 
has fallen to the lot of Germany and Austria, well aware that 
\merica is alive to the problem, and that what Britain leaves un- 
done the States will leave no stone unturned to accomplish. 


Export COMPETITION. 

The Government has done a good deal for the British trade in 
issuing documents and statements of the position, as to how Ger- 
man and Austrian competition is felt, and where, and suggesting 
methods of attack. Briefly, these pamphlets point out that in the 
supply of foreign paper to the British market Germany was the 
principal competitor, the imports from that country amounting to 
some $8,000,000 worth, of which $3,500,000 represents packings and 
wrappings. Shipments’ of British paper to Germany amount to 
only some $390,000 worth. It is also noted that the exports of 
paper, pasteboard and cardboard from Germany to all parts of the 
world amount to $26,000,000, whereas we send out only $14,000,000 
worth a year, while Austria exports $5,000,000 worth. We do the 
bulk of the trade in our colonies, though German competition was 
noticeable in Australia and India, while Germany holds the lead in 
Eastern European markets. According to the Board of Trade the 
value of the trade which might be diverted to the British manu- 
facturer amounts to an annual $25,000,000. But apart from this 
there is a considerable trade in stationery, wholly or partly paper, 
done by Germany and Austria, in normal times, amounting to 
$10,000,000 worth from Germany and $2,000,000 worth from 
\ustria-Hungary. It is now being realized here that the task of 
capturing this trade is not so easy of accomplishment as was at 
first suggested by some who talk loosely of our “great opportunity.” 
Germany obtained a foothold in this country, it is recognized by 
the close observer, by specializing. At first the competition from 
Germany was lightly regarded by our manufacturers, but the 
Teuton carefully studied the position, suited his wares to his cus- 
tomers, and expended his efforts on placing something on the 
market which was different from and distinctive to the material 
then being sold. High class machinery was adopted by Germany, 
when our manufacturers were still using out-of-date plant. As to 
the trade in fields across the seas, one is afraid, after a perusal of 
many a consular report, and many a private letter sent in by 
travelers, that British methods will have to be much revised before 
we can hope to gain a position comparable to that reached by 
Germany in her heyday. 

From South America one hears of inquiries sent to British 
manufacturers and not attended to; from the colonies one hears 
of British exporters sending not what is asked for by the cus- 
tomer but what the makers think best to send; while from foreign 
countries come complaints of British exporters writing in the 
English language and not in that of the country they are sending 
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to, and using weights and measures which to the customer might 
be “Sanscrit.” If for nothing else, the present war is to be wel- 
comed because it has brought home to many in this country the 
need to revise methods; and this revision, one is told, is even now 
being rapidly carried out. 

IX PORTS. 

In the four months (for which Government returns are at 
present available) since the war began, the following export trade 
has been done by the United Kingdom (the figures for the 
respective months of 19:3 being in parentheses) : 


All Other 


Printings Writings. Packings, etc. Paper Articles. 

Cwts. Cwts Cwts. Cwts.-——~ 

\ug 14,830 (19,514) 121,627 (151,407) 59.821 ( 76,587) 26,981 (55,663) 
Sept.. 18,763 (19,297) 126,602 (151,653) 43,582 ( 81,402) 30,038 (33,025) 
Oct 0.962 (21,296) 128,206 (128,456) 70,942 (102,650) 33,994 (39,243) 
Nov. 15,937 (18,191) 127,599 (133,963) 70,566 ( 78,859) 24,962 (38,841) 





Prospects For 1915. 

What are the prospects? Never before was it so difficult to 
make some sort of forecast. The most that can be said with any 
degree of certainty as regards the position at home is that there 
is no tendency for supplies to be short, and for costs to rise. In 
fact there is a feeling in the paper trade that things may even 
improve. We are entirely dependent upon outside sources for 
raw materials, so it is of the utmost importance that we should 
get a regular and plentiful supply for our mills. Although ship- 
ping across the North Sea is neither very regular nor very sure, 
vessels make the voyage, and will, if the military situation does 
not change for the worse, be made even more frequently in the 
future. It is fortunate, too, that from your side of the Atlantic, 
and from Canada and Newfoundland, a sufficiency of certain 
classes of paper and pulp is procurable. Esparto shipments again 
are somewhat disorganized, but supplies continue to come to hand 
from the Mediterranean, while other essentials for manufacturing 


1 


do not seem to be so short as to hamper seriously production of 
papers 


Just now home paper mills making printings and writings are 
not overburdened with orders, and it is held by most buyers of 
manufactured paper that prices will not likely show any advance. 
On the other hand, it is not likely that any decline will occur 
while raw materials and cost of production remain so high. Mills 
making wrapping papers are busy, although those turning out com- 

n rough browns are not receiving any appreciable increase in 

rders, for any additional orders they may have taken to sub- 
itute for those previously placed with German producers have 


only been sufficient to replace those lost through depression of 
trade. 

Mills making kraft papers are filled up with orders, for the de- 
fection of German supplies caused a big gap, and although 
Scandinavian mills are sending supplies, the price charged by the 
latter is from three to five dollars a ton above the British quota- 
tions, and where the home made “kraft” is strong enough it has 
the advantage. The Scandinavian “kraft” is, however, superior, 
and for special orders is much in request. Orders for coated 
paper, a specialty which the German papermaker exploited with 
much success in this country, are now flowing to the British mills, 
and these mills are very busy for both home and export trade, 
while all bag paper mills, and those making M. G. caps are well 
supplied with orders. Sweden and Norway are still sending us 
supplies of this last description of paper, but the price here again 
is well above the British market. The extra cost of freight for 
the coal used in the Scandinavian mills (for it mostiy comes from 
the North East of England) the higher price to be paid for 
chemicals and sulphur, and the higher freight on the paper, when 
manufactured, back to England, means a considerable addition to 
the final cost. The supply of mechanical pulp is equal to the de- 
mand, and is, it is considered, likely to continue so. In fact, some 
of the mills which were making both mechanical and sulphite pulps 
have preferred to make the former, because of the difficulties at- 
tending the manufacture of the latter, viz. coal and chemical 
difficulties. Incidentally, it should be mentioned that there has 
been some talk of an embargo on coal exports, which, of course, 
would hit the Scandinavian mills severely, but the closest enquiry 
has failed to reveal any grounds for such a fear. In fact, every- 
thing points to a continuance of the present position. British coal 
using industries are not working so briskly as to demand more 
coal than usual, and the exportable surplus of coal is of such a 
size that an embargo would mean a serious blow to the mining 
industry and would accomplish no good which would not be more 
than counterbalanced by the evil suffered here. 

To sum up the present pesition in this country, it may be said 
that news print, white printing, and writing papers are as easily 
procurable as before the war at an advance of about five per cent.; 
cheap tinted papers, which were almost entirely German, are now 
procurable from English mills, but are some 12% per cent. higher 
than before; wrapping and bag-makers papers are nearly as 
plentiful as before, common browns have advanced by 12 to 18 
cents per cwt.; but kraft browns are 36 cents up. Sulphite 
M. G.’s of Scandinavian make are advanced as much as 72 cents 
per cwt.; ivory boards and other German productions are being 
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We build the following specialties: Write us for bulletins. 
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English and Scottish mills at prices much the same 


ned out by 
as previously paid; unglazed grease proof papers are coming across 
from Norway and Sweden, but glazed grease proof paper supplies 
: seem to have almost ceased, 
In considering the future it is interesting to note what an in- 
dependent observer has to state about the situation. As recently 
as November the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
optimistically of a probable trade boom extending over the next 


spe ke 


four or five years. His words, applying to trade as a whole, have 


this application to the paper industry: a general trade boom is 


bound to have influence upon each individual trade. Mr. Lloyd 
George says: “By far the greater part of the money raised, 
2 whether by loan or otherwise, for the purposes of this war, will be 


expended in this country. I should say at least four-fifths will so 


. be spent. Immediately after the war there must be a period of 
reconstruction, not merely here, but in Europe, when enormous 
the this 


During the war, and during the period of reconstruc- 


demands will be made on manufacturing resources of 


country 
tion there will be practically no competition in the neutral markets 
of the world except from America. We shall, therefore, practically 
command those markets, because America certainly cannet supply 
the demand. . . . We have lost a certain amount of lucrative busi- 
ness on the Continent, but the markets of the world are open, not 
merely for the trade we used to but for the trade the 


carry on, 


enemy used to carry on.” 


1914, 


Before passing on to review the events of the vear, as distinct 


Raw MAateriaAts IN 


from the great event “the war,” it will be useful to interpose a 
brief statement of the course of the papermaking materials markets, 
the 
chemical pulps some slackness in the paper trade caused dullness 


2 which lasted from the beginning of the year to the end of June, 
fluctuations occurring in the interval. 


with special reference to the last five months of vear. In 


There was some inquiry 
for sulphite pulp in the July, for 1915 delivery, but buyers held 
hack generally in the hope that there would be a fall in prices. 
Then war broke out with the following nominal prices in vogue: 
Sulphide, bleached, good quality, $56.40@58.80; easy bleaching, 
irst, $40.20 41.40; “news,” or strong quality, $36.00@37.80. Soda, 
unbleached, first, $36.007@37.20: unbleached, strong, $33.607234.80; 
kraft, $32.40. 


papermakers at the time, but these have since run out, and: toward 


Fortunately there were fair stocks in the hands of 
the end of August soda pulp and soda kraft were not obtainable. 
Prices were above what they finally rested at the end of year. 
More confidence was experienced a little later, and mill owners 
asked for shipments against contracts, while some prompt selling 





took place in October and November, cash with documents being 


demanded by sellers in most cases. At the close prices were, 
British Sulphite, bleached, good quality, $60.00@ 
67.20; easy bleaching, first quality, $47.28@50.40; “news,” 
quality, $40.807@43.00. Soda, first quality, 
14.60; strong, $38.40@39.60 ; kraft, $38.40@39.60. 


lhe mechanical wood pulp market opened dull, and the business 
pul] 


Ge i ports: 
or strong 
unbleached, $40.80 


soda 


Was quiet and firmer alternately until July when prices were 
weak. A few spot parcels were sold at $9.36 per ton, for mechani- 
When war was declared there were fair stocks at mills, 


to $14.40@15.60, 


wners had an anxious time owing to the difficulty of obtaining 


cal moist 


but prices rose and importers as well as mill 


7 shipments 
await 


Not much buying occurred, as buyers preferred to 


events and see how current contracts would be met by 


shippers. Scandinavian producers continued to press business, but 

at maximum rates, but it was not until October that extended buy- 

Since 

then the market has been dull, with the prices at the close as 
lows: Pine, 50 per cent. moist, unwrapped, prompt, $9.60@10.80; 
ine, dry, prompt, $24.00@25.00. 


\mong events which affected pulp production during the year 


ing set in, during which month heavy shipments were made. 


vas a shortage of water early in the year and again in the autumn, 








that the -sufficiency of 
offerings at the latter end to the fact that the usual consignments 


were not required by France and Belgium. As regards esparto 


and the curtailment was such we owe 


importers were rather hard hit at the opening of the year, as 
having contracted to supply at the low levels in vogue last year, 
they were called upon to ship during a time when abroad prices 
were high. The war dislocated the market altogether in August 
and prices were increased, but although anxiety as to future sup- 
plies was naturally felt among consumers, the pulp merchants 
made strenuous efforts to conduct business as usual without plead- 


ing the “war clause.” There has been on the whole a deficiency 
of supplies and mills making esparto papers are working on a 
With a scarcity of transport vessels price tend 


Spanish, $24.60 26.40; 


restricted basis. 
higher, closing at the following rates: 
Oran, $18.00@19.80; Tripoli, $18.60@19.20. 

Rags at no time during the year were very plentiful and with 
the stoppage of supplies from Belgium, partly from France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy the position became one of grave anxiety 
to papermakers. Hence representations were made to the Govern- 
ment to prohibit the exportation of rags from British ports, but to 
no effect. The Papermakers’ Association is, however, still peti- 
tioning the Government to take this step. Despite this, prices are 
not excessive, and on the average are not much above the normal. 
The china clay industry was moving along steadily during the first 
half of the year, and demand for home consumption and export 


moved along satisfactory lines. Some inconvenience was ex- 


perienced owing to the inadequacy of the dock accommodation 
at Fowey, which somewhat hampered export business, and then, 
just as matters were again beginning to right themselves. the war 
the 
Works were soon operating on only half time, men left 


broke out with its consequent adverse affect upon whole in- 


dustry. 
the china clay district to enlist, and finances were not in anything 
like a satisfactory state, seeing that many thousands of dollars 
owed to the producers by firms in Germany were not recoverable, 
at any rate for the time being. As the year ends the position is a 
much reduced output of china clay, with producers loeking to 
\merica for orders, and with contracts for the current year being 


made on a reduced basis. 


THe CHEMICAL MARKET. 


The chemical market throughout the whole of the has 


fluctuated in sympathy with the fluctuations in the textile markets, 


year 


although the first half of the year was fairly satisfactory from the 
point of view of the paper industry. War dislocated the export 
trade, but since December set in an improvement has taken place 
in home demand, although on the whole prices are not now much 
Export 
business has been hampered by shipping difficulties, but chemical 


Nominal 


Ammonia alkali, 5&8 per cent., 


above the average, despite a rise when war was declared. 


makers have been, on the whole, busy with home orders. 
quotations at the close are as follows: 
$14.40; alum, $28.80@28.20, 
alumina, $28.80; blanc fixe, $36.00; bleaching powder, softwood, 
$33.600@ 36.00; caustic soda, $43.20@45.60; according to percentage; 
hyposulphite of soda, $52.80; salt cake, $10.20; soda crystals, 
$12.00: sulphur, rolls, $37.20; flowers, $42.00; recovered, $31.20. 


according to quality; sulphate of 


Cuter Events oF THE YEAR. 

To turn to some of the events of the year in the paper industry 
it may be first stated that the mills were not over-busy during the 
first half of the year, not only newspaper mills and fine paper 
works being affected by dull trade, put also the rough brewn mills. 


At 


that time newspaper publishers were seized with a panic and 


\ recovery was, it seemed, imminent when the war broke out. 


thought that no supplies of pulp or paper would be procurable 


from Scandinavia, and immediately, one is informed, inquiries 


were being sent in shoals to the States and Canada. 
surprise that “news” rose to 4 cents per pound, although this was 


Ti was no 


not maintained for long, when it was realized that the premises 
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upon which were based the “famine” arguments had been falsified. 
\s in times past, British papermakers did not as a whole seize the 
opportunity afforded for raising their prices at once, and for a 
while the values of the finished article were not proportionate 
Only when the latter eased off a little 


little 


to the cost of materials. 


as the balance brought more even. Even so, the mill profits are 
not what they should be, and in view of the slackening of demand 


in paper latterly, better returns on the output are justifed. 


PAPERMAKERS’ ENGINEERS Busy. 
here has been during the twelve months a promising activity 
among papermakers’ engineers, and not only have the engineering 
shops been called upon to fill home orders, but also to send ma- 
chines abroad. In this country further adoption of electric power 
Messrs. Charles Marsden, Ltd., of 
ley, have had installed a new papermaking machine, with 126-in. 
vide wire; Messrs of Trafford Park, 
} | 


| have had erected plant in duplicate for asbestos board manufac- 
ny 


plant is to be noticed, Barns- 


Curner Bros., Manchester, 
in both these instances the machinery being supplied by 

ntley and Jackson, of Bury, Lancashire. Messrs. James Wrigley 
nd Sons, Ltd., Bridge Hall Mills, Bury, have had erected a 110-in. 


papermaking machine, and the Guardbridge Paper Company, 


td., a new papermaking machine by Bertrams, Ltd., of Sciennes, 
. dinburgh, while James Bertrand and Sons, of Edinburgh, have 
pplied box board machinery, for producing 120 tons per week, 

the new St. Anne’s Mill, Bristol, besides a 106-in. wire Four- 

inier for the Ingress Abbey Paper Mills, Greenhithe (Wallpaper 

Manufacturers, Ltd.), and a machine with 72-in. wire for the 


Ltd.) 


a new machine 


on Paper Mills, Cullompton, Devon (Hele Paper Co., 
t the Loudwater mills, of Messrs. T. B. Ford, Ltd., 
s been built by Masson, Scott & Co., Ltd., 


pplied the Limehouse Paper Board Mill, London, with improved 


of London, who also 


x board making machinery. The first English built papermaking 


nachine installed in Scotland was in the past year, started up at 
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AND LAYERS. 


CuTTERS 


the Donside Paper Mills, Aberdeen, to which it was supplied by 
Charles Walmsley & Co., of Bury, while Messrs. Tullis, Russell 
& Co. Fife, N. 
chines from Walmsley’s. The London Paper Mills, at Dartford, 
started up this year the sixth of their machines, this being one 
with a Walmsley with 108-in. wire, while Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 
The 


Inverkeithing Mills have been refitted, since they were burned out, 


papermakers of B., gave an order for two ma- 


have just started the tenth Walmsley machine at their mills. 


by James Milne and Son, Ltd., of Edinburgh, with high speed fine 
paper machines, while the Daily Telegraph Mills, at Dartford, have 
set up a ten-roll calender, 130-in. wide, made by the West End 
Engineering Works, Edinburgh. Among notable work carried out 
abroad and for foreign customers were important orders for two 
mammoth 205-in. machines for producing paper at the rate of 
700 feet per minute, one for the Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company and the other for the Abitibi Paper and Pulp Company 
Messrs. J. Marx 


of London, state that they also have done good business 


These orders were received by Walmsley & Co. 
& Co., 
with Canada, while in the Colonies they had successful business 
with the Lannoye-Thiry Pulper for the disintegration of pulp 
wood, old papers, etc, James Bertram and Son, Ltd., of Edinburgh 
large 
Bertrams, Ltd., of 


have been active on foreign orders, among which was a 


papermaking machine for the East, while 
Sciennes, have supplied modern machines to Japan, Australia and 
Canada. To Canada also Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, Ltd., have 
sent a machine, for the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co., besides 


equipping mills in Spain, Mexico and Scandinavia 


FirE DAMAGE. 


In most years one has to record considerable damage by fires, 
but the last twelve months has been an exception, and considering 
the inflammable nature of the material dealt with, and the size of 
the industry, the outbreaks have been few and those few of not an 


extensive character. The mill buildings of the Waterside Paper 
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These few illustrations 
should prove to your mind 
that we are designers and 
builders of Paper Mill 
Machinery suited to meet 
the modern demand. 
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MIDDLETOWN, 
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A 2-Reel Photo Play of 
Nashua Paper Products 


STYLES in Paper Products have their run, and alter with 
the changing customs. NASHUA QUALITY goods are 
leaders in their respective lines—following closely, where 
they do not anticipate, the trend of style and usage. 

Paper Dealers who handle “NASHUA QUALITY” 
Products are free from loss incurred by slow-moving stock. 
They as sure of getting new, ready selling goods as they 
are of accurate count, guaranteed yardage, superior ma 
terials and workmanship. 


SHOWN at the left is a miniature reproduction of our No. 1 Mill, 
followed by a pictorial presentation of its varied’ products: 

The 2d “scene” shows Nashua No-Curl Gummed Paper applied 
to the manufacture of Poster Stamps. Because it always dies fat 
it is especially adapted to this use. The popularity of this adver- 
tising novelty has increased the sale of this paper tremendously 

One of the most interesting items made in this mill is 
NASHUA QUALITY Trade Mark Papers—reproducing Trade 
Marks to form artistic package wrappers. It is used by some of 
the largest national advertisers. 

Depicted in Illustration 4 are some of the beautiful boxes 
made with Nashua Quality Embossed Papers. These papers are 
carried in stock, and offer a wonderful variety of embossings in 
handsome colorings. 

Scene 5 illustrates a use for Nashua Quality Cloth Lined Stock. 
It is in great demand for tags, envelopes and catalog covers re- 
quiring paper of great strength. 

Nashua Quality Box Stays (6) have earned a reputation for 
strength and general satisfaction, in convenience in manufacturing 
as well as in the finished product. 

Gummed Cloth, Gummed Paper and a large daily output of 
Friction Glazed Paper complete the products of this mill. In 
quality and workmanship they equal all goods bearing the Nashua 
Trade Mark—reproduced in the final “act.” 


1 Moment, Please, While We Change Reels 


The 2d Reel opens with No. 2 Mill, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of waxed paper—printed and plain. The widespread 
demand for sanitary wrapped packages has created an enormous 
sale of these papers to manufacturers of food products. They have 
found that Nashua Quality Waxed Paper adds immeasurably to 
the appearance and sales value of their goods. 

Recently discovered formulae and the very newest machinery 
permit us to produce paper products rarely equaled here or abroad 


The Nashua Circuit Has 4 Branches 


SERVICE to customers has always been featured by this Company. If there is 
no Branch Office near you, send us your request for samples. 


291 Broadway, New York City Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
Consumers Co. Bidg., Chicago Columbia Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER Co. 


General Offices and Mills 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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\ills Company, Ltd., near Darwen, were destroyed; at the Stoney- 

od Works, Bucksburn, Aberdeen, the papeterie, ruling and ex- 

rts departments, and the finishing house, finishing stock, reel house 

| some paper were destroyed; the rag department and part of the 
main mill of the Ivybridge Paper Mills, lvybridge, were burned out ; 
the inside premises: of Smith, Stone and Knight, Birmingham, were 

rned; at the Blackley corks of F. W. Howarth, Manchester, the 
wallpaper store was destroyed; the pasting department of the 
\lugiemoss Paper Works, Aberdeen, was the scene of a fire; paper 

ck and rope at the Mile End Mills, Fordneuk street, Glasgow, 
were burned; a small pulp store for the Clyde Paper Company, 
Cambusland road, near Rutherglen, was destroyed; inside premises 
at Waddington and Haigh’s mill, Hudderstield, were destroyed; 
wood pulp was burned at mill of Charles Marsden and Sons, 
Calder Grove; stack of wood pulp consumed at Marsden Paper 
\lills, and raw material stores of the Culter Paper Mills, Aberdeen, 


burned out 
Mitt OWNERSHIP CHANGES. 


Changes in proprietorship and auctions of mills were not numer- 
ous, though a few more in number than usual. There was a sale 
of the Brechin Paper Mill to Messrs. Guthrie, Craig, Peter & Co., 
and of Dalsholm Paper Mill, Glasgow, which changed hands from 
Messrs. John Craig and Sons, Ltd., to Messrs. Stone and Knight, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, while the Edmondstown Paper Mill, Rath 
farnham, Dublin, was sold as a going concern and at the Outwood 
Paper Mill, at Radcliffe, near Manchester (the property of the 
Outwood Paper and Board Company, Ltd.), the machinery and 
piecemeal. Messrs. John Hastings, Ltd., went into 


plant was sol 
voluntary liquidation, and their mill, Waterhouse Paper Mill, Miln- 
thorpe, was unsuccessfully put up for action, but was subsequently 
sold piecemeal. The Impervex, Ltd., discontinued operations at 


Wooburn Mills, Wooburn Green, Buckinghamshire. 


New Company REGISTRATIONS. 


here was the customary long list of registrations of new com- 
panies interested in one way and another in the paper, pulp and 
allied industries, and from the returns at Somerset House the fol- 
lowing particulars are extracted. (Company promotion was less 
active during the latter end of the year than in the first seven 
months.) Porritts and Spencer, Ltd. (machinery cloth for paper- 
makers), capital, $2,250,000; Chicoutimi Freehold Estates, Ltd., 
$1,230,000; Electro-Bleach and By-Products, Ltd., $900,000; Caustic 
Soda, Ltd., $10,000,000; Scandinavian Water Power and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., $900,000; Ellangowan Paper Company, Ltd., $500,000; 
George Waterston and Son, Ltd. (wholesale stationers), $350,000: 
Memphis Cotton Hull and Fibre Company, Ltd., $300,000; Sligo 
Barytes Company, Ltd., $300,000; Treskilling China Clay Company, 
Ltd., $250,000; Lustre Fibres, Ltd., $250,000; Sir S. W. Royse & 
Co., Ltd. (papermakers’ chemicals), $225,000; Irish Paper Mills 
Company, Ltd., $200,000; Esparto, Ltd., $175,000; Dunmanu’s Bay 
Barytes Company, Ltd., $150,000; East Cornwall China Clay Com- 
pany, Ltd., $150,000; John Craig and Son (1914), Ltd. (paper 
manufacturers), $125,000; Spanish and African Esparto, Ltd., 
$100,000; British Bag Company, Ltd., $75,000; Newtown China Clay 
Company, Ltd., $75,000; Alsevor China Clay Company, Ltd., 
$75,000; Cardiff Imperial Paper Company, Ltd., $75,000; McLaren 
China Clay Company, Ltd., $50,000; S. C. and P. Harding (Paris), 
Ltd., $50,000; Kirby and Sons (Liverpool), Ltd., manufacturing 
and wholesale stationers, $30,000; W. Rowlandson & Co., Ltd., 
engineers, $25,000; John Fenton, Ltd. (boxmakers), $25,000; 
british Crepe Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., $20,000; E. F. Taylor 
& Co., Ltd. (cardboard box manufacturers), $15,000: Yates Bros., 
Ltd. (paper manufacturers) $12,500; China Clay, Felspar and 
Silica Company, Ltd., $10,000; White Star Alkali Company, Ltd., 
$7,500; Bow Paper and Pulp Company, Ltd., $5,000; Union Paper 
\gency, Ltd., $5,000; Stalybridge Paper Stock Company, Ltd. 
$2,500; D. Sharp & Co. (prep. paper), Ltd., $2,500 
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LeGAL Cases AND DECISIONS. 

In the Courts of Justice the industry was represented by some 
interesting legal cases, in which important decisions were given. 
Among those cases in which general principles were involved, and, 
therefore, probably of some interest to your readers, one may 
mention first the dispute between the firm of papermakers (Messrs. 
Dixon, of Grimsby) and wood pulp merchants (Ilenderson Craig 
& Co., Ltd.) on the question of delivery under a wood pulp con- 
tract. Dixon contracted to purchase 30,000 tons of first quality, 
hot ground, wood pulp, with not exceeding 50 per cent. moisture, 
at $10.92 c. i. f. Grimsby, payment to be within three months of 
acceptance of bill of lading and any claim for a rejection of any 
part of contract to be delivered in writing within fourteen days 
from the date of the delivery of the consignment at consumer’s or 
buyer’s mill. One consignment was alleged to have excess of 
moisture amounting to 8.09 per cent., and to be not of the quality 
demanded. Sellers ‘objected that the period in which delivery 
could be refused had passed, but the Court found this objection 
to be bad. In the contract there was a clause permitting an 
arbitrator to find that the delivery should be accepted, but that an 
allowance should be made for the deficiency. The arbitrator then, 
in fact, found that defendants should allow plaintiffs 96 cents per 
ton, the award amounting to $1,135, including demurrage. Dixon 
then applied to Court for recovery of the amount which had been 
overpaid to the defendants and the latter contended that the con 
tract should not come into Court, and that as delivery meant 
arrival at the docks the plaintiffs had not taken action within the 
fourteen days specified. It was held by the Court, however, that 
the time limit was fourteen days from the date of delivery at mill. 
Notice of further appeal was given. 

Another important decision was that relating to a watermark 
dispute between Messrs. Spicer Bros., Ltd., and Messrs. Spalding 
and Hodge. An injunction was, in the result, made restricting 
Spalding and Hodge. from using the words “British Dominion 
Bond” on paper in a style identical with the style adopted by 
Spicers, but permitting defendants to still retain the use of the 
words “British Dominion Bond” in another style. In this case 
it was stated that defendants had at the time already stopped using 
the mark complained of and did not intend to revert to it. 

In an action by a traveler who claimed from Messrs. L. S. Dixon 
& Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, for recovery of commission in respect 
of orders obtained for India Paper for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Co., Ltd., the decision was that plaintiff was not entitled to 
the payment of full commission until such time as the goods were 
actually delivered. Part of the contract with the Encyclopaedia 
company had not been fulfilled. 

The sale of the Clondalkin and Inchicore Paper Mills, Dublin, 
once the property of Kynochs, Ltd., had a sequel in the Courts 
where F. Becker and another were sued by Mr. Isaac Nathanial 
Lyons, for a declaration that he (plaintiff) was entitled to one- 
third profit which either or both defendants might make by the 
disposal of the mill. Mr. Becker, it was stated, had caused the 
Irish Development Company, Ltd., to be formed to acquire the 
mills, and this would result in large profits. The Court pointed out 
the absurdity of the claim, and that there had been no legal 
agreement. 

During the year the Forester Paper Company, Ltd., gave a 
perpetual undertaking not to use a certain. wrapper which the 
Eburite Paper Company claimed to be similar to that used by 
them. Both companies produced crinkled papers. 

BANKRUPTCIES AND FAILURES. 

Some interesting commercial failures were enquired into during 
the twelve months, the most important from a trade point of view 
being that of Isach Hassan, who, trading as a merchant in London 
and Paris, also carried on the Springwell Paper Mills, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, under the title of W. H. and A. Richardson. Liabilities 
were estimated at $875,000 and assets at $290,000. Other bank- 
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tcies were as follows: Herbert Samuel Sanguinetti, formerly 


irving on business at Hemel Hempsted, as a paper maker, with 


liabilities expected to amount to $100,000, against net assets 
' $2,500; F. H. C. Arle, London, metallized paper, with liabilities 
imounting to $10,000, and assets $600; Hancock Burholt & Co., 


C., and William 
The East Coast Marine and 


paper agents, Queen Victoria street, E. Ingleton, 


paper agents, Basinghall street, E. C. 
Paper Stock Company, The O. W. Paper and Arts Company, Ltd., 
and Paper Supplies, Ltd., were subjected to winding-up orders, 


while among companies notified as to be struck off the register 


ippeared the International China Clay Company, Ltd.; Phoenix 
” Paper Stock Company, Ltd., and the Armorica China Clay Com- 
pany, Ltd. Notices have also been issued threatening, unless cause 


be shown to the contrary, the removal of the following from the 
Antwerp Wall Paper Works, Ltd., Labrador 


and Lumber Company, Ltd 


companies’ register: 


Pulp New Cellulose Company, Ltd., 


unfair figures, which were proved to be unfounded. The Secretary 
of the Treasury eventually (in a public letter to a member of 
Parliament) cleared the papermakers of the charges, showing that 
in each instance the mills were paying wages and observing hours 
entirely fair to the workers. Efforts were continued in the early 
part of the year to get mills to adopt the trade union label for 
paper made “under trade union conditions,” but without 
An incident of the year was the amalgamation of the 
three labor organizations—National Union of Paper Mill Workers, 
the National Society of Printers’ 
and the National Society of Printers’ 
of the National Union of Paper Workers. 


much 
success. 


and Cutters, 


under the title 


Warehousemen 
Assistants, 
PERSONAL ITEMS. 


was conferred upon the then Lord Mayor of 
Vansittart 


\ baronetey 


London (Sir T. Bowater, member of the London firm 





VIEW oF THE E 


BIRDSEYE 


Dritish Cellulose Syndicate, Swedish Pulp and Paper Company, 


Ltd. and Yarns and Fibres Ltd. 


LABOR AND THE INDUSTRY 


\s remarked at the outset the industry as a whole was not af- 


tected by labor troubles, though in one or two minor instances 


sputes arose and were adjusted. Certain questions as to the 


relationship of masters to men came up, but the outbreak of war 
threw these into the background, and labor's policy has not been 
ursued with vigor since that date. An effort was made to induce 


r mill owners in the South of 


S 


England to cease work at noon on 
aturday, and start up again at 6 a. m. Monday, with special 
° provision as to payment for overtime, but no uniformity of 
practice has yet been obtained. 


cccurred at the 


Disputes on hours and payment 
and Sons, Ltd., Mr. 
ash, St. Paul's Cray, Kent, and Messrs. Cooke and Nuttal, Ltd, 
ind after 


mills of Messrs. Peebles 


tempc rary 
Some 


stoppages matters were readjusted for the 


most occurred at 


other mills, but all 
disputes were, as stated, suspended on the outbreak of the greater 
lispute \ 


part unsettlement 


number of firms were charged 


with paying wages 

considerably below those general in the district for similar labor, 

and thus infringing the Fair Wage Clause in carrying out work 

' tor the Stationery Office. It was subsequently shown that owing 


mistakes by union officials these charges were supported by 





ist LANCASHIRE 





Paper MILLs. 


Son, while the King’s Birthday 


Hamer, J. P., 


of Bowater and paper agents), 


Honors included a Knighthood for Edward chair- 
man of the North of Ireland Paper Mill Company, Ltd., Mr. F. 
Moseley, J. P., 


Ltd., was presented with 


chairman of Messrs. Charles Marsden and Sons, 


a tangible recognition of his services, 
when he celebrated his fiftieth anniversary as a worker and prin- 


Mr. W. 


secretary of the National Union of Paper Workers, was presented 


cipal in the British paper industry; while Ross, assistant 


with an illuminated address in recognition of 23 years’ services as 
general secretary of the National Union of Paper Mill Workers. 


\nother presentation was to Sir John Thomas, J. P., of Messrs 


Thomas and Green, Soho Mills, Wooburn. 


OBITUARY. 


Death has removed familiar faces from our midst, and 


among those whom the paper industry mourned last year were: 


many 


Mr. James Thomas, brother of Sir John Thomas, a resident 
director of Thomas and Green, at Marlow; Mr. William G. Nash, 
proprietor of St. Paul’s Cray Mills, Kent; Mr. Charles Dickenson, 
senior partner of Messrs. Dickenson and Hubbard, paper agents; 
Mr. Thomas Black, J. P., 
mills in London; Mr. John Galloway, managing director of the 
Guard Bridge Paper Company, Ltd.; Sir Benjamin Stone, mem- 


representing many well-known paper 


ber of Messrs. Smith Stone and Knight, papermakers, Birming- 
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un; Mr. Gilbert J. Wildridge, J. P., of Messrs. Robert Craig and 
Sons, Ltd, Airdriem papermakers. Others who passed away 

re Mr. James Wilson, London manager for Messrs. Robert 
Fletcher and Son, Ltd.; Mr. R. Richardson, associated with 
Messrs. W. and A. W. Henderson, Ltd.; Airthey Mills, Bridge of 
\llan, Stirling; Mr. W. Southcott, manager of A. E. Reed & Co.’s 
larsh paper mill; Mr. Alexander Duxbury, of Darwen and 
Bolyon, formerly partner in Messrs. Yates, Duxbury and Son; 
\Ir. D. W. Yates, director of Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., and 
Mir. John Ion, for over thirty years manager of Messrs. Holling- 
worth & Co.’s Turkey paper mill. 


IMports oF Paper Into tHE Unitep Kinepom 


7——Year Ending December 31—~ 
1912. 1913. 1914, 











] Printing or Writing 
On reels 
From Sweden ... 3 vec cl 576,937 447,212 286,379 
‘ Norway a cea wi 7 883,102 854,688 
Germany .... . = 113,417 172,806 105,896 
a, Oe eee ees cae é os 52.688 41,418 142,039 
Newfoundland .. : “= 790,653 860,123 1,034,256 
Other countries " 25,701 224,208 215,712 
7Ota) 24. céeeecesovssO@Gm 2,687,199 2,628,869 2,638,970 
Not on reels 
From Sweden .... ; ivetrvee ch 148,871 141,615 118,406 
“ Norway . ‘ 3 <= 27 3,647 348,558 342,975 
Germany ‘ : ie $a 264,382 301,744 187,767 
PO, se eceeuces eueenee oom 104,624 96,918 64,735 
ie Oh Mea tietiantasesiade” 62,491 45,015 
Other countries .......ce0.% 3 72,364 68,343 
otal ‘ .cwts, 926,379 1,002,193 829,377 
P te Pape 
Hangings— 
From Germany ‘ Sree, 44,230 38,210 24,720 
. Belgium .. a Be 14,002 14,853 9,024 
Other countries .. eae 5,392 4,241 4,152 
otal a : rer rere 63,624 57,304 37,896 
oO Printed or Coated Papers 
I 1 Germany ‘ . .cwts. 64,190 53,440 30,068 
Belgium ™ 31,239 34,568 19,708 
France = 5,072 3,662 3,096 
( Ss \ 5,034 8,232 4,133 


= 4,807 3,046 2,984 


rotal ‘ ‘ oo -Cwts 110,342 102,948 59,989 


P ng or Wrapping Paper 





I m Russia ‘ sunt -cwts, 291,961 262,799 181,028 
OP wes cuetinesdianes eae - 1,240,066 1,366,507 1,218,994 
Norway . ‘ ; ” 890,482 1,059,005 1,184,485 
Germany rr - 808,384 892,483 623,699 
Belgium ..... sed 279,185 280.782 197,708 
Other countries 7 215,428 228,720 219,005 








Potal ‘ : ‘ ewts. 3,725,506 4,090,296 3,624,919 
Strawboard ..... nied ; ...cwts. 3,285,011 3,530,432 3,209,128 
Millboard and Wood Pulp Board..... ” 1,312,682 1,319,078 1,275,772 

ne merated, and Articles of Paper, 
ding Boxes and Cartons of 
Paper or Cardboard... ee a. 137.110 150,627 137,965 
I f Pape Tr rted cwts. | 17,807 881,747 11,814,016 
Exports Or PAPER 

Year Ending December 31——\ 
1912. 1913. 1914, 

W g 
France . cwts. 6,374 5,229 3.166 
Ch Mb Magen sf, 1,895 2,171 2,480 
Other Foreign Countries. o 38,418 40,270 29,454 
B South Africa - 16,527 18,290 15,714 
| India “ 5.809 7.778 30,068 
Straits Settlements - 3,971 4,378 
( vlor “ » 594 » RRR 
Australia “ 83.865 7 75.091 
New Zealand _ 3,002 3,002 22.687 
Canad ee 5.960 6,646 3.698 
Other British Possession “ 9,029 8,799 9,228 
otal . .cwts. 17.444 218,476 198,852 

Printing 
France . ; . cwts 118,784 122,513 72,947 
[ a A. ‘ wr 23.971 31,207 24,424 
Other Foreign Countries. = $10,200 424,358 77,069 
British South Africa..... = 129,177 108,981 
British India ....... me 238,941 245,900 
Straits Settlements = 19,267 21,657 
Ceylon . ‘ = 19,365 20,902 
Australia - ’ 3 526,762 574,026 





New Zealand aa ; iam? 146,974 


129.834 
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Ol: CES carideaded Mews aa weeded ews >wts. <1,948 121,649 80,618 
“ Other British Possessions : 35,589 32,097 
Wa becxdbcencadncesice des >wts. 782,5 1,877,721 1,588,455 
For Packing and Wrapping.......... cwts. 848,396 905,452 893,665 
Printed Paper Hangings............. ™ 128,439 104,21: 
Other Printed or Coated Paper (except 
Sensitized Photo. Papers).......... a 34,045 27,994 24,199 
Pasteboard, Millboard and Cardboard. “ 110,291 125,211 119,919 
Manufactures of Pasteboard, Millboard 
and Cardboard (except Playing Cards) “ 55,509 58,607 57.796 
Nawine Corde § cwts...... l 3,440 2l 3,446 
i cack aca ch | doz. packs § 114,545 27,334 120,984 
UE 66 0ddd dds tendiacewsanewewne cwts. 36,431 481 31,882 
0 ee site nevaasees cweede 47,859 $5,800 





Unenumerated 











F- PU bekvctcaamaes sania ...cwts. 5,951 
Ce ae Mivandedte weenes = 2,030 
Other Foreign Countries....... se 24,750 
British South Africa..... aumad os 6,023 
British East Indies............ “ 6,289 
NINE. «i Geerd¢ benn wk wane ole nn - 11,574 
Ot DOE Sv cdedenesiunve re 3,818 
CREE bi ndacashedeuetneceocuss - 3,965 
Other British Possessions...... ” 1,498 
BOONE ndaGavn cond woxeeusutus cwts. 65,103 65,898 59,179 
Total Exports of Paper...... cwts. 3,329,461 3,498,914 3,127,404 
IMportTS OF PAPERMAKING MATERIALS. 
-——Year Ending December 31-—, 
1912. 1913. 1914. 
Linen and Cotton Rags...........0... tons 29,852 29,538 22,227 
Esparto and Other Vegetable Fibres 
for Making Paper 
PEON: COME, cvcucsdesnaceccceres tons 41,134 40,224 37,263 
= ON cacecuane ma esque — 112,141 106,941 81,780 
a Other Countries ” 45,438 57,792 64,101 
| ee cwbvns ..tons 198,713 204,957 183,144 
Pulp of Wood 
Chemical, Dry, Bleached 
From Russia ....... Sisee us ..tons 4,598 2/2 
: Sweden e* . «* - 2,003 5,07 
PONUON. vc ccunescsuaes eine oo 9,808 11,053 
CREE Sicuyeca weds meee 2,080 803 
Other Countries "= 1,612 1,451 
TONE. “cvckanates iho wine 20,101 20,621 18,650 
Chemical, Dry, Unbleached 
a ree ...tons 41,242 40,611 31,893 
Sweden ..... ake «e ie = 252,067 241,193 282,898 
DOWONS cadaadcaaes dn e 46.377 45,681 51,500 
Germany onan 7” 34,827 39,440 24,861 
Other Countries ” 6,983 7,759 5,310 
See - Scancdvcaurcaeasen tons 381,496 374,684 396,462 
CGC WOOO ccudunwneudecdaoswes tons 14,797 16,498 18,159 
Total of Chemical Wood Pulp....tons 416,394 411,803 433,271 
ee ES ee a eee ee tons 15,788 8,967 5,625 
Mechanical, Wet 
PIO EE wanecackeenuseeces tons 102,741 124,509 108,948 
“ ONUNIS s4 wee asues enead. 303,390 311,661 280.178 
Canada .. shidiwubee ween _ 42,398 69,090 110,331 
Other Countries ........... = 44,879 51,727 51,95 
BOO wesuwteocsunsiucue tons 493,408 556,987 551,408 
Total of Mechanical Wood Pulp. .tons 509,196 565.954 
Total of Wood Pulp......... tons 925,590 977,757 
Other Papermaking Materials........ tons 16.665 16,898 11,828 


Exports oF Cuina CLay FROM THE Unitep KincpoM 


—Year Ending December 31 . 
1912. 1913. 1914 
Cas Ge ccccckdiscduswidedenene tons 661,300 629,703 628,610 


Exports OF PAPERMAKING MATERIALS. 


—Year Ending December 
1912. 1913. 14 


Unenumerated Materials ..........-. tons 206,952 163,860 
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EAST LANCASHIRE PAPER MILL 


lhis mill, some sections of which are illustrated by photographs, 
is situated in the great paper making district of East Lancashire, 
and from some points of view is among the most interesting mills 
in the United Kingdom. It is by common consent regarded as a 
model mill, as its equipment from the point of view of economy 
in working is second to none. The East Lancashire Paper Milt 
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Company has been in existence for over half a century, the first 


stone of the mill being laid on August 9, 1860, at Radcliffe, an 


encient town of about 25,000 inhabitants on the banks of the 


Irwell, some six or seven miles from the thriving industrial city 
i Manchester. The paper mill commenced running in the sum- 
mer of 1862, and with varying success has reached a high place 
in the order of mills in this country. In the first place the com- 
pany was fortunate in securing a site which gave many advantages ; 
river, canal and ratlway facilities are at hand, and water is plenti- 
ful. Teday the company has reservoirs with a total storage ca- 
pacity of 50,000,000 gallons, and extensive water rights besides. 


In its earlier years the company was successful, but thirty years 


East LANCASHIRE PAPER 


after its inception a period of slack business followed, and in 1897 
the management underwent an alteration, the managing director, 
Charles R. Seddon, being appointed. Since that date the company 
has never looked back, and never since 1897 has the company 
tailed to pay dividends rising to above 10 per cent. and a bonus. 
I-xtensive additions and alterations has been carried out during 
these “fat” years, with the result that today the mill is an abso- 
lutely up-to-date and efficient esparto and wood mill. The esparto 
res are extensive and on modern lines, and have a capacity for 
ut 2,000 tons storage. 
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The paper making machines are six in number, being No. 1 ma- 
chine, 80 inches wide, the work of Messrs. Bentley & Jackson and 
Messrs. C. Walmsley; No. 2 machine, 112 inches wide, the newest 
in the mill, and started in March, 1907, by Messrs. Bentley & 
Jackson; No. 3 machine, 90 inches wide, remodeled by Walmsley; 
No. 4, 70 inches wide, rebuilt by Messrs. Bentley & Jackson; No. 
5, 104 inches wide, also a Bentley & Jackson, and No. 6 machine, 
80 inches wide, and occupied in making browns for consumption 
in the mill. Great attention has naturally been paid to super- 
calenders and reeling machines. Each paper making machine 
fitted with patent twin rotary strainers and pumps to supply the 
machines with stuff. 





Mirts—Press PLates. 


Electricity, which enters into the equipment of the mill for driv- 
ing auxiliary machinery, was first adopted some twelve years ago, 
since when the plant has gradually been extended. The total gen- 
erating power is 490 e. h. p. for four generators. In addition to 
this motive power the whole of the works are lit electrically, about 
60 b. h. p. being taken for this purpose. 

One fact impresses one’s mind after a visit to this mill, and 
that is that a paper mill can, after all, be kept scrupulously clean, 





even when working at the fullest pressure—a point a great number 


of the mills in this country would do well to appreciate. 
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SCANDINAVIAN PULP MARKET DURING 1914 


By H. 


HE following report deals with the conditions in Scan- 
dinavia during the past year, among the sulphite and 
sulphate mills and has no reference to ground wood 

pulp mills, as the latter have no interest for this market. 

The year 1914 opened with only fair inquiries for sulphite 
and sulphate pulp and shipments were mostly made on con- 
sold for last 
their 


small quantities were 
the paper had 


The quantities that were reported 


tracts. Comparatively 


open water, as most of mills covered 


requirements beforehand. 
sold to 
[his refers to sulphite pulp, and so far as sulphate pulp is con- 


\merica were relatively small and for prompt shipment. 


cerned, a few sales were effected in January over 1914, of the most 
well known brands at good figures. At the same time, reports were 
circulated about sales of sulphate pulp for delivery 1915, 1916 and 
1917 at very low prices. These were contracted by new mills ex- 
pecting to be ready in the first named year and as the product of 
a new mill cannot be depended upon until after it has run for some 
time, it caused but little comment to hear about these sales at low 
prices for three years to come. At the same time easy bleach- 
ing pulps were sold at rather fair prices. 

In February, a few sales of strong sulphite were effected to 
the United States at good prices, and the mills in Scandinavia 
considered that the statistical position was very good as to 
sulphite pulp. The consumers of kraft pulp at this time said 
they preferred to wait to see where the market would go as 
they were confident of lower prices and only small quantities 


were sold for prompt shipment. Reports began to be heard 


again about sales at very low prices for sulphate pulp for 
delivery not only in England but also on the continent. 
Naturally the market was nervous and the old mills making 


good qualities were not willing to meet the competition of 


the new mills, preferring to wait rather than to sell at too 
low prices. A few sales were reported to have been effected 
in France of both strong and easy bleaching sulphite pulp. 

Very little is to be said about the month of March. Very 
few sales were transacted, the sulphate market being almost 
standstill Phe 


at a following were the quotations 


.....£8 to £8-10 
. £7 to £7-10 
£7 to £7-10 


Easy bleaching sulphite pulp 
Strong sulphite pulp 
Sulphate pulp 


the new mills quoting about £6-10 for contracts covering 1915, 
1916 and 1917. 


port 


All these prices are net cash f. o. b. shipping 


\pril is usually a quiet month for the wood pulp trade, on 
account of the holidays in that month, and there is very little 


to report about transactions. Sulphite market continued dull 


and prices were reported unchanged. A few contracts for 


suphate pulp were closed by the new mills expecting to be 


ready in 1915 at prices about the same as quoted above. The 
hope, in April, among the sulphite manufacturers, that the 
trouble between the United States and Mexico would cause 


an increased consumption, did not materialize. 


In May the ports in the Baltic were open for navigation 


and the shipments then began to go forward regularly. The 
United States market was not active during the winter 
months and in fact has not been active since January, 1913 
It has been on a downward turn ever since and the lowest 


prices at which business really was done were made in June 
nd July, some importers in the United States having rather 
large stocks on hand which they realize. It is 
ported that strong sulphite was sold from stocks in the 
nited States as $1.80 100 Ibs. 


wanted to 


around $1.75 to 


low as per 


BJORNSTROM-STEFFANSON. 


The dullness both in Europe and America in the 
chemical pulp market was characteristic in June and July, and 
therefore very little is to be said about same. 


At the beginning of the war in August, the whole attitude 


extreme 


has changed. The paper manufacturers all over the world 
who could run their mills were now more than anxious to get 
as large a supply of chemical pulp as they possibly could, 
fearing a pulp famine, and very large contracts were made 
not only for immediate but forward deliveries also covering 
the year. 

Naturally, the the outbreak of the 
war were somewhat reluctant to close contracts as they did 


Scandinavian mills at 
not know for a surety whether they would be in position to 
ship. Some mills however showed less fear and in spite of 
the war scare entered upon large contracts at very remunera- 
tive prices. Strong sulphite started to sell at the outbreak of 
the war at between £7-15 and £8 f. o. b. and reached the high 
price of £9 within six weeks from the opening of hostilities. 
The easy bleaching sulphite rose from £8-15 to £10 f. o. b. 
Scandinavian ports, prices figured net cash against documents. 


Some mills in Scandinavia had considerable trouble with 
their correspondents and customers in both England and 
especially in France, in which country the paper manufac- 
turers availed themselves of the existing moratorium. All 
these accounts were rather quickly settled through the good 
offices of the English bankers in London, through whom 
remittances were made to the Scandinavian mills for drafts 
already accepted by the French paper manufacturers. Neither 
Norwegian nor Swedish mills cared to enter into business 
with anybody except for actual cash deposited in Swedish 


banks before shipping, on account of the uncertainty of the 
situation, and the paper mills and agents all over the world 
As to the United 
Swedish kronor to 
London, 


had to contend with this mode of payment. 


States importers, some were remitting 
reached as 
high as $5.10, compared with the ordinary rate of $4.86. It 
the that most of 
them honored the drafts by the Swedish exporters on letter 
of credit 
after the outbreak of the war, it 
letter of credit 
thing went normal, of course, with the exception that pounds 


save the exorbitant exchange on which 


must be said in favor of English bankers, 


Three weeks 
can be said that 
London 


issued by the American importers. 
so far as 
business on was concerned, every- 
were quoted in New York at a premium, as was also 
sterling in Stockholm and Christiania. 

Water Scandinavia, 
favorable until June July 
weather set in lasting for over four months. 
the 


and in 


sterling 


1914, 
extremely dry 
All of the pulp 
that 


cases 


during the 
when 


conditions in year 


were and 
were 
be th 


mills in Scandinavia, with exception of few 


affected many 
pulp and paper mills had to close on account of drought. 


running with steam, were 

In the middle of September prices in Scandinavia reached 
respectively Kr. 160 and Kr. 180 for strong and easy bleach- 
ing sulphite pulp, some manufacturers still expecting higher 
Sulphate pulp, especially kraft, was very scarce, and 
the small parcels that were sold went at around Kr. 130 to 


Kr. 150 f. o. b. 


By October, the pulp famine that was feared subsided and 


prices. 


normal conditions, so far as possible during the war, can be 
said to have prevailed, and as the paper manufacturers both 
in England and had im- 
mediate needs, they were far from willing to contract for 
forward deliveries at current prices. 
paper and 


America covered themselves for 


The demand for news- 


continued active was a good stimulus for the 
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Machinery in the Paper 


Industry Operated by G-E Motors 


G-E Variable Speed Motor 
Driving Paper Machine 


Since the last convention of the AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION, 
the GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY has sold to the Paper and Pulp Mills in the United 
States motors for operating every machine used in the Paper and Pulp industry from Wood 
Conveyor to the Paper Machine. 

The General Electric Company have installed during the year two of the largest motors 
on Pocket Grinders in the United States. 

Electric drives have been supplied for super-calenders that start quickly and stop in- 
stantly giving different speeds where necessary. 

(he new G-E Plater Drive cannot be equalled for efficiency and simplicity of operation, 

By the use of a G-E telescopic coupling you can direct connect the G-E Motor to any 
Jordan. 

Paper Machine Drives furnished by the General Electric Company are giving entire sat- 
isfaction in Paper Mills throughout the country. 

G-E Motors are installed in over 700 Paper and Pulp Mills in the United States. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn, Rochester, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md, Dayton, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N.Y, Nashville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo, 


Birmingham, Ala, Denver, Colo, New Haven, Conn, Salt Lake City, Utab 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines. Iowa New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Butte, Mont. note ne Niagara Falls, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. sg emg Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 

. > ~ » * - *hi > >; i > ~ 
Charlotte, N. c. Elmira, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. . Los Angeles, Cal, Philade Iphia, Pa. Springfie ld, Mass. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. > nor ewe Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Erie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Louisy ille, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio Fort Wayne, Ind. ree gy Log Milena Wig, Providence, R. I, Washington, D. C 

~ e ‘ r > » a , > ' : , . , Y R 
Cleveland, Obio Indianapolis, Ind, hoxyilte, Lenn. siwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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‘ al pulp market, but even as early as September the 
prices for news showed a weakening tendency and some of 
the news mills contended that they could not pay the high 
prices asked for chemical pulp and make a profit. The same 
was true with the wrapping paper manufacturers, the market 
being very limited and it applied also to the book and tissue 
mills \t the outbreak of the war, in Scandinavia a great 
number cf paper mills were closed down on account of lack 


of orders and although some of them have started up, still 
the production is far from normal. The corresponding mills 
in the United States reported less business at the end of the 


vear and for that reason were unwilling to contract for any 


raw material at the high prices prevailing. 

| prices paid in the United States during the war scare 
were around $2.25 for strong sulphite, corresponding to about 
Kr. 160 f. o. b., not including commission. 


Phe end of the year was characterized by extreme dullness 
in both sulphite and sulphate, and very few sales were ac- 
tually effected. The paper manufacturers in England con 


ti to be fairly active, but the paper manufacturers in the 


United States reported less business and looked upon the 
situation with quite some apprehension. It is to be hoped 
that the year 1915 will be bright for the paper manufacturing 
industry in the United States and if the large exports of 
war material and grain will continue at good prices, this 
should reflect favorably on the paper industry. 

The United States is from year to year a larger factor in 
the pulp market of the world. The importation of wood 
pulp has increased from year to year and reached a total for 
the eleven months ended November last of $18,405,379, an 
increase over 1912 of about $5,000,000. Of this amount Sweden 
contributed $4,767,484, Norway contributed $4,559,838, Ger- 

. t nN ) . . > ? 
many contributed $2,039,849, Canada contributed $6,409,130. 
Canada is a comparatively small factor as yet in the chemical 
pulp market, although she has increased her sales to the 
United States considerably. Canada stands foremost, with- 
out any competition by the European countries, in exports 
to the United States of ground wood pulp. Of the total 
Canadian export of wood pulp to the United States ($6,409,130) 


only a small part comprises chemical pulp. 


THE GERMAN PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRIES’ 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAver TRADE JoURNAL BY Grosvenor AM. JoNEs 


{I. present great war in Europe is of special signilicance to 

the paper industry of the United States since the principal 
nations involved—Germany, Great Britain, France, Aus- 

tria, Russia and Belgium—together produced in the last 

year of peace about one-half of the world’s production of paper 
fhe combined production of the nations now at war probably ex 
ceeded that of the United States in 1913 by about twenty per cent 
In the production of paper and board, Germany ranks next to 
the United States \ccording to the only complete and valuable 
statistics of the world’s production, those compiled by Krawany, 


the leading countries produced in 1909 the following quantities of 


Tons of 
( ntry 000 Pounds 


States ‘ 5 : 3,193,300 

(seri 1 ‘ ae ood ‘a ‘i aad cncne 2 ICS 
Great Britain . SERBS EACES Rabe eee ees eine esare 952.600 
PPGNOE cavers os rer 6edwees 665,500 
Istria ‘ ‘ ; ; 398,200 

( i — p d r 2 82.400 


en 58.500 


54,100 


45,300 
ea 145.200 
ee ee ‘ 136,400 

118,800 


AUALI 


ciherlands .. PEPE RATT AY Pairs 89,100 
Che above figures probably represent the relative standing of the 
reat paper producing nations at the outbreak of the present great 


var on .\ugust 1, 1914 


accurate as such figures can be since they have been quoted with 


\Mforeover, they are probably as nearly 


approval by Herr Ditges, the able and well-informed general 
secretary of the German Paper and Chemical Pulp Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, in an interesting brochure issued in June, 1914. 
[he degree to which the paper industry has been curtailed in the 
countries at war is hard to estimate except tn the case of Belgium, 
it is safe to say that production has been greatly reduced in all 


of the others. This curtailment has been, no doubt, quite marked 


Germany, since a large proportion of the paper and pulp produc- 
of that country is in times of peace sold over the seas which 
»w closed to her trade. 

he paper and pulp industry of Germany has developed marvel- 

ously in the last thirty years. This fact is graphically illustrated 


i) Chart 1, which shows the increase in consumption of wood 


ts and much of the data presented in this article have been taken 
amphlet entitled “Deutschlands Papier- und Zellstoff Industrie,”” pre- 
y General Secretary Ditges in June, 1914, in connection with ‘the 


tf the paper industry at the Bugra in Leipzig last summer. 


manufactured into chemical pul» in Germany in 1885, 1900, 1905, 
1910 and 1913 

The quantities in the chart are based on statistics compiled by the 
German Association of Chemical Pulp Manufacturers, and are ex- 
pressed in terms of festmeters. A “festmeter” is a solidly piled 
compact cube of wood, one meter of about 3% feet in each dimen- 
sion, and has been estimated to be nearly 3¢ of a cord (or 128 


cubic feet) piled in the ordinary American way. 


2 957.000 
oe eeoeee 





CwHart 1. 


Quantity oF Woop Pure Usep ror CHEMICAL PULP. 


In the following table the quantities of pulp wood consumed in 
the years 1885, 1900, 1905, 1910 and 1913 are stated in terms of 


cords piled in the American manner: 


Year Ouantity in Cords, 
SOE Saddiweureescans aia deat es a sala an $8,435 


ot A ee ‘ ° _ Sawa . . 485,818 


ROG ec ok eo eee ; me 668.917 
SIO) 4. . 2s. ; ee, 


FRE Dieu onda tht cecceddsneucdee ce ueteheedenacaeTns 1,342,604 


It will be observed that in the fifteen years between !8&85 and 
1900 the annual consumption of pulp wood for chemical pulp manu 
facture alone increased from 48,435 cords to 485,818 cords, or ten 
fold. In 1905 the consumption was 183,099 cords, or 37.7 per cent., 
greater than in 1900. Between 1905 and 1910 the increase was 
416,101 cords, or 62.2 per cent., the actual gain being almost equal 
to that made between 1885 and 1900 when the chemical wood pulp 
industry in Germany was an infant industry. Great as the con 
sumption was in 1910, there was a still further development in the 
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next three years, for in 1913 it had reached the enormous figure 
of 1,342,604 cords, a gain of 257,586 cords in three years, and of 
673,087 cords in the eight years since 1905. 

lhe continuous rapid development in recent years, especially 
sil 1910, is impressive, particularly to American pulp manufac- 
turers who have seen the wood pulp industry in the United States 
make comparatively slow progress during that period. 

llow did Germany accomplish it? Where did she get the wood? 
Surely not from her own territory which has a population of more 
than 68 millions in an area considerably less than that of Texas. 

before attempting to answer these questions, it might be well to 
state that the total consumption of wood in 1913, in both the 
mechanical and the chemical branches of the German wood pulp 
industry, has been estimated at more than 5,000,000 festmeters, 
(1,834,660 cords), which at the then prevailing high price of 20 
marks ($4.76) per festmeter delivered at mill cost about 100,000,000 
marks, or $23,800,000. 

Germany imports the major portion of its pulp wood from Russia 
and Austria. In the year 1913 1,416,328 short tons of pulp wood 
valued at $8,865,500 were imported into Germany and of this 
amount Russia supplied about 80 and Austria nearly 20 per cent. 


f is 
fs) 


*,\ 


mo ik 





CH ART 4 
QUANTITY OF STRAW Usep For STRAW Pu_p. 


Germany draws on local supplies as well, for it has, in spite of 
its small area and great population, large forest reserves which 
are ably managed by the State and which yield a large annual 
supply of wood 

\ considerable quantity of straw is also converted into pulp in 
Germany and there has been a large increase in the amount con- 
sumed, as is shown in Chart 2. 

in the above graphic chart the quantities are shown in metric 
tons, but in the following statement are given in tons of 2,000 
pounds 


Quantity 


Vear in Short Tons, 
1900... ; : sae ches cove SBAZ 
1905 Late atdeuns Paue audetie sae ed Sy ete wee 74,957 
1910 , ; gts eae ees hein acneeee 103,617 
1913 SP TO CET ee eT er ee 126,766 


From the above it will be seen that in this branch of pulp pro- 
duction also there has been a large and steady increase. 
[he above chart indicate the quantities of wood and straw con- 





sumed in the production of chemical pulp. Chart 2 shows the 


quantities of chemical pulp produced in 1900, 1905, 1910 and 1913. 





CuHart 3. 


CuHemicaAt. Woop Pu-p. Straw Putp. 


In the following tabular statement the quantities shown in the 
above chart have been converted from metric tons into tons of 
2,000 pounds: 


CHEMICAL Putp Propuction. 


————Quantity in Short Tons.——-—_, 
Year. Total. Made from Wood. Made from Straw. 
1900 . 343,921 319,670 24,251 
SOUS cc wayanaaes * 457,459 426,594 30,865 
SeEe” dadeccanmevesas 753,980 710,990 42,990 
IPED: -tvewewenwes 924,838 871,927 52,911 


In addition to the above production of chemical wood and straw 
pulp there was a small importation of mechanical wood pulp, 3,992 
short tons in 1913 and of chemical pulp, 56,570 tons in 1913. Fin- 
land supplied much of the mechanical pulp imported and Sweden 
more than half of the chemical pulp. 

But Germany is also a large exporter of pulp. In the year 1913, 
the last complete and normal year for which statistics are available, 
Germany exported 8,276 tons of mechanically ground pulp and 
197,824 tons of chemical pulp. 

More than one-fifth of the total production of chemical pulp in 
1913 was exported. 

If other indications were lacking to show the efficiency of the 
German chemical pulp industry, the fact that relying largely on 
foreign supplies of wood it could nevertheless produce chemical 
pulp cheaply enough to dispose of one-fifth of its product in foreign 
markets at a profit is sufficient evidence of German manufacturing 
ability. 

Commenting on the great development in export of chemical 
pulp, Herr Ditges says: 

‘They demonstrate that the German manufacturers of paper and 
hoard will not lack raw material in the immediate future, nor 
indeed thereafter.” 

To what countries did Germany export pulp in 1912? The 
short tons 
out of a total of 8,276 tons—were shipped to France, while 748 tons 
went to Italy; of the 197,824 tons of chemical pulp exported in 
1913, France took 45,210 tons, Great Britain 40,011 tons, the United 
States 38,853 tons, Italy 25,960 tons, and Belgium 11,279 tons. 

Italy is the only country of those just mentioned with which 
Germany can now do business, and since Italy’s purchases are 


greater part of the mechanical pulp sold abroad—6,797 


small, it is easy to see that the chemical pulp industry of Germany 
has been curtailed at least 20 per cent. by reason of the loss of 
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it reign trade in pulp alone. The decline has probably been 
much greater than that, since more than four-fifths of the pulp is 
ordinarily converted into paper in Germany, much of which also 
nds a market abroad. 

lhis naturally leads to the question of the quantity of paper and 
ward produced in Germany. 

\ccording to figures prepared by General Secretary Ditges, the 


quantity and value of paper and board manufactured in Germany 
in the vears 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912 were as follows: 


PAPER AND Boarp, 


Year. Quantity in Short Tons Value. 

OFF cncuce cvvnbssbenterv een 2,183,405 $123,891,363 

OSD cenbiacvunes condecvane meee 115,135,243 

OO sccensccwas L<veneeeagewn 1,974,000 112,471,379 

SOP 6cccencketnncaus ey cose 1,068,004 98,705,912 
PAPER, 


thpceseueeuewaes 1,776,087 


ce $109,571,373 
OEE Kiccdeewakeds ieee eeu 1,653,956 


102,167,054 


SO a Vesa sk kne Caen ce eea sh eniee 1,583,478 99,093,277 
SUG. cececurendeneedceneee sane (a) (a) 
Boarp, 
Se -ctcantucadsetessuncanea at 407,318 $14,319,990 
SSEE. weawesecen vadeeeeCeiseere 378,498 12,968,189 
SOE ceenKcederesaekansegunas 390,522 13,378,102 
SM  s0akelost aceewnbundeaedse (a) (a) 
(a) Not separately shown. 


It will be seen from the above table that in the four-year period 

1909-1912—the production of paper and board increased over 
31 per cent. An increase of over 31 per cent. in the quantity of 
paper and board produced is a wonderful showing indeed and is 
an index of the superior economic advantages the industry in 
Germany enjoys. 

While the quantity produced increased over 31 per cent. the value 
of product increased only 25.5 per cent. In other words, the 
average value of all the paper and board manufactured declined 
from $59.33 per short ton in 1909 to $56.74 per ton in 1912. 

The lower average value in 1912 might seem to be a natural and 
efficient result of increased production, but in the face of in- 
creased cost of wood and advancing wages it indicates to Herr 
Ditges merely over-production and consequent price competition. 

In regard to declining prices, the following chart, also prepared 
hy Herr Ditges from the records of the Association of German 
Print Paper Manufacturers is of considerable interest, especially 
to the American manufacturer : 





Se ota veces debe eGntcenwavenedceUrsenucteraknaceanes $158.41 
Ste ccbabinctunsedueddieceseeewns én tensceucksesnian 151.20 
PP cicceccakesndebhcndaeeCedeacer sues nae ceudieses 128.52 
FY Ness dk caekk wed NENER ROMA RREUAT RSE CARE Cea eM aA 112.32 
De - caceseceseedksbwhéers).ncdendebeukss.auGurweyes 97.20 
LS eee eee SAW CRSE ORG RekG Oey anda wERReEn 4 89.64 
DOW cicninde cute at Wiss on cncete ede edees ences onetues 76.68 
DE. esvadnnedd sodacvéeecdatougels ot cdbenéheeduseaeaes 64.80 
SEE eek eeadse veka eek ESE EOEER SERRE OEE) EL keelemen eae 62.64 
SOD -dvhteutied dante Veaed eh evawendtene daskeéasteoanwes 61.56 
BE. duvceciins weneveseecalakes Cadet ceneemaeereraan 50.76 
BE cu ddeosandkupdcncheadevoaetussinaes iweee ean 47.52 
Serre eiveornes beeen (vdeo dedwenebewnneas 44.99 
898 piste Meee wae Tere Tere rT eT Cr TC TT re 49.68 
SOO 066. bsbad CinacdsneCedserseaeweckdtonticeteceneers 55.08 
ME weed de 6a cacucéndund¢ebasdeneuadctbauablaavens 49.14 
WOE ne vatinacece podcetcaebhescee WaeeRkunee ener cme 45.90 
SD Ovo duos 00%b60thanedeeeenWean bed ene eneetatbans 47.52 
De dGawe cacuhancetaunebacadsermeneeuadeaas ebeneewces 46.44 
Fe - ss ewer eeee ek weer es Ji eeks eeesuneceadeaweeeue 46.44 
WEE. CkdxC EUR eeROERGURSAR Deeds ke ealeeneieas 45.36 
FES vncseceisedesanneeevicedes eb ibVeveuneseueaseanat 45.36 


The prices for newsprint paper shown in this chart have been 
brought down to the year 1914. It will be noted that the price of 
newsprint touched its lowest level in 1898 when it was only $44.99 
per short ton and that since 1910 the price has been $45.36, or only 
a fraction above that in 1898, although in the intervening period 
prices have ruled as high as $55.08 per short ton. 

lt will be noted also that the price in 1902—$55.08—was the 
highest in the entire period from 1892 to 1914. From the low 
level ($44.99) of 1898, there was a rapid increase to $55.08 in 1902, 
an increase so great as to occasion a tariff controversy between 
the German newspaper and paper manufacturers which rivals in 
bitterness the long contest between similar interests in our own 
country. 
very interesting history of the controversy in Germany ap- 
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peared last year in a monograph written by Dr. Alfred Hoppe on 
the subject, “History and Criticism of the Duties on Paper in the 
Tariff Act of 1902.”* 

A reading of this monograph discloses the fact that the positions 
taken and the arguments advanced by the German press were 
very similar to those of the American Publishers’ Association and 
of its leading representative, the late John Norris. 

In regard to exports and imports of German paper and board. 
it should be noted that there was an increase of 15.6 per cent. in 
the quantity exported and a decrease of 4.6 per cent. in the quan- 
tity imported in the year 1913, as compared with the preceding year. 
The total exports in 1913 were 282,290 short tons, while the im 
ports were only 32,134 tons. 

Wrapping paper, colored in the pulp, is the principal export. In 
1913 93,513 tons were exported, or more than twice the quantity 
exported in 1911. Printing paper to the amount of 75,782 tons 
were exported in 1913. The exports of board of all kinds totalled 
50,991 tons and of writing paper 19,890 tons. 

Great Britain was Germany’s best customer in 1913, as for many 
years preceding. Great Britain purchased 77,959 tons, or 27.6 per 
cent. of the total quantity exported by Germany in 1913. Of every 
principal class of paper and board exported except two Great 
Britain bought more than any other country. On the other hand, 
Great Britain sold Germany very little paper, 2,167 tons in all. 

Next in importance to Great Britain in the quantity of paper 
purchased from Germany in 1913 were the following countries: 


Tons of 
Country. 2,000 Pounds. 

MOURN ns chanced Uosckkiewunatee waaeeeuneeavaree 28,795 
PIE 6 kh RcURGaNe ded xen ot }ud Caan eneadewesiouan 23,116 
DO oitdebucatdne dlackucadeaekedsneanetuwenneeeel 20,819 
DE ac GudeeUwis Une endGanbatnedean wave beesubae eens 14,390 
Seen ENG o's Ccacandennvetsusnedebdetabaakodeubeuaa 13,935 
IE. adda cdinas ee RHES MARK DEKE E MOSS eae ebenawes 8,579 
SN ba alongs ddd gaa dd aa dibel Keer aaa es 6,427 
FERIPEOUES. i cdinacdénds chccnceduncuwcseaenbetees 6,250 
DENN ciunines ede ceacdtuaecausentetendereeTs Leelee 5,583 
FORGE os vi necdeks@hne cuncedvedeveneceedugndsantancetes 5,444 
Ce accnteccect ct ckeweukenmascenadacanedeeweerewee 5,399 
WGN MMNNNON avndivds ets ver ncekeneegaseacaneeesaunas 4,524 
CN aa us ons ne cau aad b eh dnewadwenebeewawak davecneetie 4,388 
SN SONS eeu casa can cG tv Gwe ah ace Cee eae 3,615 
PE .khe bidnwks ws os MON wl weuiee ne dan ease cee 2,994 
WO edie cow aiid ita camacwenheweeaadan bende aaa eoues 2,687 
BE MOND ake. aaa. iranian’ bs ag barkel as date and Aas pe 2,136 
WU nd Ceretuds cttnadd auredeeteen dokebedssecusee 1,845 
WE ee cetedasacactavedeuadeecutsSareateanudaweancebat 1,438 
RN i ld dé Cesc wa deen el keeu ud bee eReokodcnwatheaneal 1.403 


A glance at the above list of countries will serve to indicate 
how greatly the war is now affecting the export trade of the Ger- 
man paper industry. In 1913 the German exports of paper and 
board were more than one-eighth of the total production. Even if 
the exports to those countries with which Germany can presumably 
still do business, namely, Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Austria, Sweden, Italy and Norway, should continue on the high 
level of 1913, nevertheless a curtailment of at least 10 per cent. 
in production would be required to meet the loss in trade with the 
other countries. 

Merely on the basis of loss of foreign business alone the German 
paper industry has had to decrease its production at least 10 per 
cent. below the high production of over 2,000,000 short tons in 
1913, just as the German pulp industry has suffered a loss of at 
least 20 per cent. on the same account. 

Just how much the production has been curtailed by reason of 
lack of required number of employees to operate the plants and by 
falling off in the local consumption is difficult to say, but it is 
probable that the 1915 production of paper and board in Germany 
will not be more than 50 per cent. of the quantity produced in 
1913. It should be remembered that Germany is a great book 
publishing country, and that the many great publishing houses at 
Leipzig have now a greatly decreased output. 

The manufacturers of the United States are interested in know- 


*“Zur. Geschichte und Beurteilung der Papierzoelle im Zolltariff von 1902.” 


(Continued on page 205.) 
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The Berkshire Line 


TRADE MARK 


Have you considered The Berk- 
shire Line? Of this line listed be- 
low we would especially call your 
attention to our Berkshire Hills 
Loose Leaf Ledger, which has re- 
cently been perfected. It is flex- 
“Berkshire” ible, it is smooth and it has per- 
Hinge fect writing and erasing qualities. 
It is the pioneer mill made flexible 
hinged sheet. 


THE BERKSHIRE LINE COMPLETE 
Berkshire Hills First Class Ledger 
A strictly No. 1 for Record Work 
Berkshire Hills Loose Leaf Ledger 
With the “Berkshire Hinge” 


Public Record, Constitution, Hoosac and Regal 
Linen Ledger 


lor Commercial Printing 


Criterion, Constitution and 
Belfast Linen Bond 
For Business Stationery 
Berkshire Two-Tone Linen 
Finished Papers 
For Papeterie Work 
Berkshire Weddings 
For Invitations and An- 
nouncements 
Berkshire No. 1 Index Bristol 
For Card Index Systems 
bd . “The Berkshire” Superior 
FOR SALE BY Typewriter Papers 


Jobbers in all the large cities in this country. If your jobber does not A full complete line of su- 
carry the line—write us. perior papers 


BERKSHIRE HILLS PAPER CO. 


ADAMS BERKSHIRE COUNTY MASS. U.S.A. 
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NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTIONS 


CAREFUL review of new plant constructions during 1914 

reveals the fact that comparatively few concerns have 
actually planned and built a new mill in its entirety. The 

past twelve months have been devoted more or less to 

the completing of work begun in 1913, and to the additions and 
enlargements of old plants. Though quite a number of charters 
have been granted in various States to prospective paper manu- 
facturing concerns, only a very small percentage has materialized. 
The lack of new mill construction can be laid chiefly to two 
At the first of the year business unrest, incident to the 
passing of the new tariff during the latter part of 1913, caused con- 
siderable uncertainty, and manufacturers were not willing to go 
ahead until they understood better the policy of the administration 
and its downward tariff. At the point when confidence was re- 
turning, the war in Europe broke out and business in every in- 
dustry suffered severely. 


causes. 


The fact that confidence was returning 
in the early summer and paper manufacturers in particular were 
beginning to carry out their plans for expanding business, is sub- 
stantiated by the statements of many manufacturers made at the 
time 

The following extract from a letter written to the Paper TRADE 
JournaL from a prominent manufacturer in the’ Middle West 
emphasizes this statement: “We have considered putting in a new 
power plant, and making many improvements, but due to the 
present depression in business over the country we have deferred 
doing so, and will not carry out our plans or do anything until 
business gets back to its normal condition again.” 

[hat quite a few manufacturers consider that the industry at 
present is rather overcrowded might also account for the lack of 
new mill construction. 


be seen. 


Whether or not this be true remains to 


The shortage of new enterprise, however, has not meant that 
On the con- 
trary they have been quite busy finishing up the mills begun in 
1913 and adding to the equipment of those mills already in ex- 
istence. Of the latter there has been a considerable number re- 
ported, which are enumerated in the subjoined lists. 
Manufacturers are yearly 
methods. 


paper mill architects and engineers have been idle. 


more efficient in their 
The creating of new ideas and systems and the adaption 
of new inventions naturally necessitate considerable changes in 
mill equipments from time to time. The “Safety First” movement 
has made rapid progress throughout the country, and many mills 
are gradually equipping their establishments so as to afford every 
possible safety to employees. 


becoming 


THE BOEHME & RAUCH COMPANY 


HE Boehme & Company, manufacturers of folding 
paper boxes, fibre shipping containers, folding box boards, 
binders, buggy and backing boards, at Monroe, Mich., did much 
during 1914 to expand its business. A complete box board mill 
was built across the street from the old mill. This new plant has 
a machine room 240 x 40 feet, a beater room 50 x 200 feet, an 
engine room 50 x 50 feet, a boiler room 50 x 90 feet, and a paper 
stock warehouse, three stories, 200 x 150 feet. The equipment of 
the new board mill includes a 124-inch, six-cylinder board ma- 
chine, built by the Beloit Iron Works. This machine was espec- 
ially built for the company, and it is said by all who have seen 


it that it is the heaviest and most substantial board machine now 
in use. 
| 


Rauch 


n the beater room is eight iron tub beaters, supplied by the 
Dilts Machine Works, of Fulton, N. Y. The engine room con- 
tains: one 26 x 48, one 20 x 42 and one 14 x 36 Murray heavy 
duty Corliss engines, while the boiler equipment is composed of 
eight 72 x 18 tubular boilers. 


In addition to the board mill the company also built a room 
70 x 307 feet equipped with electric traveling crane in which is 
installed two pasting machines for making fibre container board. 
A tunnel connects this room with the company’s 116-inch, five- 
cylinder board machine, so that it is now possible for the rolls to 
be transported direct from the board machine to the pasting ma- 
chine. Adjoining this room is a three-story building, 307 x 170 
feet, which is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of fibre 
shipping containers. 

At present the Boehme & Rauch Company is turning out up- 
wards of three cars of fibre shipping containers per day, printed, 
scored and ready for the user. This line is being consumed 
chiefly by tobacco manufacturers, shoe manufacturers, canned 
goods manufacturers, and to various other users of fibre shipping 
containers. 

The old mill of the company consists of a box board mill 
equipped with a 114-inch, five-cylinder board machine and an 
84-inch, fourteen-cylinder board machine. The output of these 
two machines is being put into cartons both printed and plain. 
In connection with these two machines, the company is operating 
a printing plant with twelve two-color and fifteen single-color 
presses. 

According to H. Lee Rauch, the vice-president, the total in- 
vestment of the company to date is $1,400,000. “Our capitaliza- 
tion is only $1,000,000,” he says, “and we have no preferred stock 
or bonded indebtedness. The capacity of our plant today is up- 
wards of 145 tons daily, and we have the equipment for putting 
this into folding cartons and fibre shipping containers.” 


NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


N the early part of 1914 the ground wood pulp mill of the North- 
west Paper Company at Cloquet, Minn., was increased by add- 
ing two grinders and installing new runners in the old water 
wheels cases, giving additional power in two of the water wheel 
units for driving the two new grinders. A new water wheel of 
750 horsepower capacity, was also installed. This is connected di- 
rect to an electric generator, so that certain parts of the paper mill 
can be driven by motors, thus doing away with long lines of 
shafting gears and other inefficient methods of power transmission. 
During the latter part of 1914 the company decided to build a 
new fifty ton sulphite pulp mill, and also to increase its grinder 
room capacity by the addition of two more grinders and new 
water wheel runners in the old cases, together with a complete 
new ground wood screening equipment. It was necessary, in order 
te prepare the wood for the new sulphite mill, to add to the equip- 
ment additional barkers, new saws and chip handling apparatus, 
and these are now being installed in the present wood room. The 
present boiler house is also being extended so as to allow the in- 
stallation of two 90 inch by 20 foot h. r. t. boilers, which, with the 
smoke flues, will be furnished by the William Bros. Boiler & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The following is an itemized list of the various installations, 
together with the names of the concerns receiving the contracts 
for the respective items: 

New stack, 175 feet high by 9 feet in diameter, of radial brick 
type—Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Company, New 
York. 

New boilers equipped with ovens and stokers, arranged for 
burning coal and refuse from the barker room, as well as hogged 
waste from the saw mills at Cloquet—Under-Feed Stoker Com- 
pany of America. 

Superheaters for the boilers—Power Specialty Company, New 
York. 
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FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


COATED 


Cardboards, Post Card Board, Railroads, Tough Check and Coated Specialties. 
Our C-grade blanks carried in stock all standard thicknesses in 22 x 28, 28 x 44, 


and car sign sizes, ready for immediate shipment. 


RAILROADS 
Stocked in 22% x 28% size, fourteen colors and white in 3, 4, 6 and 8 ply thick- 
nesses. 
TOUGH CHECK 
Stocked in 22% x 28!% size, fourteen colors and white in 3, 4 and 6 ply thick- 
nesses, 
COATED BRISTOLS 
We also make a Coated Bristol grade in weights from .012 to .026, inclusive. 
Ask for samples. 
We manufacture all raw material for our blanks,enabling us to 
give prompt service on orders for special sizes, thicknesses, etc. 
Your inquiries solicited through any paper dealer. 
New York Sales Office—Woolworth Building. 
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\\ater wheel units for driving both generators and grinders 
S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. 

Electrical equipment, including 1160 K. V. A. capacity of gen- 
erators, about 1,500 horsepower capacity of motors, and a switch- 
board of 15 panels—Electric Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Mint 

\ new three saw slasher and shaking chip screen—Ryther & 
Pringle, New York. 


Chipper and chip crusher—Carthage Machine Company, Car- 


* thage, N. Y. 


Four new barkers and new pulp grinders—Green Bay Barker 
Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
Ground wood screening equipment, consisting of horizontal cen- 


trifugal screens and a silver screen—J. M. Voith Company, Inc., 
New York. 
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To furnish additional electric power, one of the present water 
wheels is also to be removed and a pair of new wheels installed 
in its place. 

This pair of wheels will be directly connected to a generator of 
500 K. V. A. capacity. 

All of the sulphite mill buildings are to be constructed of steel, 
brick and reinforced concrete, of the following dimensions : Digester 
house, 31 x 50 feet; blow pit room, 4314 x 72 feet; cooler room, 51 
x 65 feet; sulphur storage room, 21 x 73 feet; sulphur burner 
room, 21 x 28 feet; sulphite screen and press room, 56% x 112 
feet; and boiler house extension, 48 x 55% feet. 

The building of the new sulphite mill, the installation of new 
grinders and all other improvements reported during the year, 
were carried on under the supervision of George F. Hardy, con- 
sulting engineer, of 309 Broadway, New York City. 





Exectric Morive Power or THE NortHWwest PAper Company, CLoQuet, MINN. 


\ Jenssen tower system for making acid in the sulphite mill 
with towers of reinforced concrete, built by the—Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Company, New York. 

Two digesters 14 x 47 feet—Manitowoc Engineering Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Steel chip tank—William Bros. Boiler & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vesuvius sulphur burner—Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 

Two “Rogers” sulphite wet machines—Glens Falls Machine 
Company, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Structural steel for the buildings—Worden-Allen Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





BEDFORD PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
OLLOWING the disastrous fire that almost completely 
destroyed the mill of the Bedford Pulp & Paper Company 
at Big Island the early part of 1914, the company immediately 
set about to rebuild the burned building and install new and 
additional equipment, which, when completed, will entitle it 
to rank close to the best mill in the country. To H. S. Fer- 
guson, the paper mill engineer of 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
was given the task of equipping the restored mill. He now 
has it well under way and expects to have both the paper mill 
and the pulp mill in operation some time during the spring of 
1915. 
The new paper mill building is 200 x 600 feet and includes a 
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CASPER ON te 





TANDARD MILL CONSTRUCTION is no longer religiously adhered to 

in the erection of the modern paper mill. Rather new standards in the 

way of increased lighting, improved ventilating and more advantageous 
placing of machinery have been created. 


These new developments are of decided interest to mill owners, owing 
to the resulting marked increase in production at a lower operating cost. 


REMODELING 


Always a serious and difficult problem, rebuilding and remodeling is 
carried through with no interference to the regular production by the Casper 
Ranger Construction Company. Seventy per cent. of all the factories in 
Holyoke have been built by us. The experience gained in 35 years of con- 
struction work, a large share of which has been devoted to Mill Construc- 


tion, makes this Company an authority on the subject of remodeling. 


OUR CONSULTING DEPARTMENT will cheerfully furnish you with estimates fo 


rebuilding or for an entire new plant, free of all obligation. Ask us for facts and figures 


Casper Ranger Construction Company, Inc. 


The Complete Building Contractors 
HOLYOKE, “t MASSACHUSETTS 
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| | and dry finished fibre papers. 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN (PA.) MILLS 


Individual engines, operating 
through rope drives, will 
run each machine and lay- 
boys will automatically place 
the paper at the finished end. 


DIAMOND STATE 
FIBRE COMPANY 


HE Diamond State Fibre 
Company, Bridgeport. 

Pa., has completed its mill 
for the manufacture of glas- 
sine and grease proof papers, 
which heretofore have been 





% 

y : 
manufactured largely in Ger- 

; many and Belgium. 





The grease proof or imita- 
MILLs OF THE DIAMOND STATE FirreE Company at West CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. tion paper is used extensively 


pulp mill which is equipped 
to produce fifteen tons of P 
ground wood pulp per day SLEMERS PSs) A 
rhe new equipment also in- 
cludes storerooms for both 
raw materials and_ finished 
product. A larger railroad 
siding ‘s also being built by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail 
road. 

Of brick, reinforced con- 
crete and steel construction, 
the new mill will be as near 





ly fireproof as it is possibl« 
to build. At = present the 
company is installing two 
Pussy & Jones Fourdrinier 
machines, using wire 112 . 
inches wide by 60 feet long rae eS ee 

Che output is scheduled to 7“ 

be 70 tons of water finished Mitts or THE DrtAmMonp State Fipre Company at ErsMere, DEL. 








for wrapping up butter and 
BRIDGEPORT (PA.) MILLS food products; also tobacco, 
candy, ete. 

The glassine, as the name 
suggests, is transparent, and 
— ’ y Ra Wa is being used for a great 
many different purposes, and 
is constantly being put to new 
uses. 

The Diamond State Fibre 
Company has entered this 
business with the idea of 
competing with any foreign 
papers in the same _ lines, 
even after the war has 
stopped. 

The company is also a 
large manufacturer of vul- 
canized fibre, vulcanized fibre 
; specialties, counter board, 
i tenn oi aE "SO ae oat se vress board, friction board. 
MILLs OF THE DIAMOND StAte Fipre CompANy AT BripGeport, PA. and insulating papers. 
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PULP SHREDDERS 


STATIONARY or PORTABLE 
COMPACT EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


SHOWN MOUNTED ON PATENT EASY RUNNING TRUCK 
COMPLETE WITH A. C. MOTOR AND STARTING COMPENSATOR 


A PERFECT PORTABLE SHREDDING OUTFIT 
Ideal for Furnishing Pulp to Stone Roll Beaters 


A RECORD 


Sixteen Months Continuous Service Without a Repair or Replace- 
ment of Any Kind Without Even Changing or Sharpening the Blades. 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL SPECIFICATIONS 
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THE FRANKLIN COATED PAPER CO. 
Wy D' RING the year 1914 the Franklin Coated Paper Company, 


franklin, Ohio, under the direction of B. S. Hughes, paper 


mill engineer, made additions to its manufacturing equipment 
and power plant which will double its output of strictly high- 
grade coated papers. This was required to take care of the 


rapidly growing demand for its product by printers and lithog- 
raphers who require coated papers of the highest grade and of re- 
- liable quality. 





FRANKLIN CoATED PAper Co.—New CoatTING MACHINE. 


The principal additions to the manufacturing equipment consist 
of additional coaters, supercalenders, cutters, trimmers, etc. 

Coaters were purchased from John Waldron Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 


refinements for producing the high grade papers for which this 


and are of the latest design, with certain special 


concern is so well and favorably known among users. The drying 


equipment of these machines, as well as the others in the mill, 


A” Tyne, SO aI 


PEP Me 





CoATeD Paper Co—New Power UNIT. 


FRANKLIN 


has unique features which are essential to the making of coated 
papers having reliable printing qualities as well as the other qual- 
ities which are required for the highest grade of art work in print- 
ing and lithographing. 

Supercalenders were furnished by Norwood Engineering Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. These are motor driven, and the rolls and 
eneral equipment were selected for the single purpose of making 
best possible sheet of paper. 
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CALENDER. 


FRANKLIN COATED Paper Co.—NeEw 


The power plant was doubled in capacity by the addition of a 
300 
Company generator and a four-valve engine made by the Ball 
Engine ( Erie, Pa. 


kilowatt generating unit, consisting of a Triumph Electric 


company, The switchboard was enlarged to 
take care of the new generator and for distribution of the addi- 
to motors driving manufacturing equipment. 


tional energy new 


Provision has also been made for additional boiler capacity, 
which will be installed some time this year. 

\ new paper stock warehouse, 40 x 150 feet, has been built to 
relieve congestion in the mill and to afford storage for the larger 
stock required by the rapidly increasing demand for the Franklin 
Company’s product. 

The additions and improvements described will enable this con- 
cern to take care of its rapidly growing business, and to main- 
grade coated papers of 


tain its policy of producing only high 


uniformly reliable quality. 


RIVER RAISIN PAPER COMPANY 


HE River Raisin Paper Company, of Monroe, Mich., spur- 

red on by increased demand and undeterred by the alarms 

of war, began on November 25 the building of its second 
modern fibre board miil. 

This company, although only a little over four years old, 
has had a phenomenal growth and enviable success, since 
today it has the distinction of being among the largest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of solid fibre board and solid fibre ship- 
ping cases in the world. 


The mills are ideally situated on the historic River Raisin, 
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and, with its mammoth buildings of modern and artistic design 
a$ well as beautifully landscaped grounds, presents to the 
visitor a most inviting welcome. It is symbolic of sincerity as 
The office building, 
ward appearance, has an environment wherein efficient business 
methods are ever in evidence and where will be found a corps 
of courteous, capable men and women: working harmoniously 
for the service of the customer. 

The box making department is a complete factory in itself; 
equipped with scores of machines of improved types for creat- 
ing the shipping container from the fibre board. The auto- 
matic scoring, slotting and stitching machines deserve par- 
ticular mention. 


well as service. besides its elegant out- 


This equipment, operated by skilled and con- 
tented workmen, is responsible for a splendidly finished prod- 
uct. Not a single foot of space is wasted by shafting, etc., 
each machine being driven by an individual electric motor. 
The capacity of the box factory is from fifty to one hundred 
thousand finished cases per day, depending upon their sizes 

In the printing department is found automatically fed presses 
of the latest design, as well as such other equipment as is 
As in the box 
factory, all presses are operated by expert workmen and are 


ordinarily required in any up-to-date printery. 


driven by individual electric motors. 





MILLs OF THE River RAISIN PAPER COMPANY, Monroe, MICH. 


This great plant has direct railroad connections with four 
distinct transportation companies, unloading platforms and 
dumps to easily handle thirty-five cars of paper stock and coal 
per day and loading platforms enough to enable filling of 
twenty cars with cases per day. 

The two fibre board mills, however, are the most interesting 
features of the plant, for into them goes the raw material and 
from them comes the finished product of unusual quality. 

The power plants consist of thirteen mammoth high- pressure 
boilers; four heavy duty Corliss engines; two sets of twin 
variable speed engines; six full brass fitted high duty piston 
packed boiler feed pumps; two 1,500 h. p. heaters; two non 
releasing Corliss engines; three engine type d. c. generators; 
three stationary generator engines, besides innumerable smaller 
engines, pumps, etc., ordinarily required. 

Sixteen large beating engines do constant duty in the beater 
rooms and the fibre board making machines proper are both 
of the very latest design, one a seven-cylinder 112-inch and 
one a six-cylinder 100-inch. Twelve agitators, nine jordans, 
sixteen screens, six presses, eighty-five 42 x 106-inch and sixty- 
seven 42 x 92-inch driers, four stacks of calendars, etc., com- 
plete an equipment which makes possible a production of over 
one hundred and twenty-five tons a day. 

The pasting departments are modera'v equipped. The paper 
stock buildings are of mammoth size and convenient in ar- 
rangement. Traveling cranes make easier the heavy work in 
both mills and every inch of the building is protected by an 





automatic sprinkler system. And so it is with lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilating—everything of the best and plenty of it 
Over three million gallons of water are pumped daily from the 
river and run through a filter and softener before being used 
in the mills. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ BOX COMPANY 


HE Manufacturers’ Box Company, of Auburn, Me., a joint 
corporation owned by the shoe manufacturers of that city 
has just. completed a new factory on Minot avenue. This fac 
tory, which, was made necessary by the growing business of the 
Auburn shoe manufacturers, will turn out paper boxes and lin- 
ing. The lot on which it is located lies directly by the tracks of 
the Maine Central Railroad, giving best shipping facilities, and 
contains 18,500 square feet of land. 

The chimney of this factory is an iron stack 70 feet high, whi 
is self-supporting, as it has no guys. 

Irom top to bottom, the building is substantially constructed 
and modern in every particular. It is 100 by 100 feet on the 
ground. On the north side is the tower, which is 26 by 21 feet, 
The boiler house is 22 by 30, mad 
of brick, and contains the boiler and coal pocket. 

The building is of mill construction and has three floors 


and contains the stairways. 


The first floor is used as a stock room and cutting depart 
ment, and has a solid cement floor. 
are the. offices, storage department and shipping room 
Here are kept all the cartons, finished boxes and the other 
things used in the manufacture of these goods. The thir 


On the second floor 


loor is entirely devoted to the manufacture of boxes 
An electric elevator brings the cut patterns from th: 
When completed they 


are sent down to the shipping room through a chute 


lower floor to this room on trucks. 


In the rear end of this room are several large tanks or 
cookers, where the paste and gum are made. Like all the 
work, this is done by machinery. 

The offices are all finished in natural woods and birc! 
veneer. ‘The partitions are of solid plank and sheat! 

with North Carolina pine 
Ihe company will employ twenty-five men and sever 
five girls, who are under the direction and management of the 
superintendent, William E. Pray, an expert in box making. 

The company can make all the boxes needed by the shoe firms 
in the association, and there is ample room to increase the out 
put when needed. The wooden cases in which the boxes are 


shipped are mostly made by the shoe firms and outside companies 
- I 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 


HE Mountain Mill Paper Company, manufacturers of high- 
grade writing papers, wedding paper and specialties to 

the extent of 9,000 pounds per day, at Lee, Mass., purchased 
during the past summer the old Forest Mill, and immediately 
set about to thoroughly remodel it and equip it for finishing 
Platers and the necessary equipment to trim and 
pack the company’s papers properly were installed. The office 
of the company was also moved from the Mountain Mill to 


purposes. 


the Forest Mill, and the company is now occupying the old 
store formerly used by Benton & Garfield for its office depart- 
ment. The installation of machinery in the Forest Mill was 
in accordance with the latest ideas of grouping, so that the 
product is routed through the plant in the proper and most 
expeditious manner. An innovation in the company’s improve- 
ments is that of the recreation room for the use of the girl 
employees during their lunch hour. This has proven a great 
success so far and has been the cause of much favorable com 
ment on the part of the employees. 


. 
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Berta caer hae 


URBANA, OHIO 


PRODUCT: 


te Te and Ledgers Exclusively 


Our New. Watermarked BT 


PELL) 


Carried in stock, complete line, colors and white 


SPECIALTY: 
Artistic Watermarking 





MAXWELL HOWARD WILLIAM CLARK LUCIUS HOWARD 
eons Manager of Sales Secretary and Treasurer 
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RICHARD S. HOFFMAN, lew 


HOFFMAN-YOUMANS PAPER MILLS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


No. 1 White, No. 2 White and No. 1 Manilla Tissues 
| One, two, three and four thousand Sheet Roll Toilet 
from standard No. | ten selainne.ieiny Manilla Tissue. 


WAX PAPERS 


for Confectioners, Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers, Florists and Bakers 
PURE FOOD LUNCH ROLLS, WAX BUTTER 
ROLLS AND WAX BUTTER WRAPS IN ALL SIZES 


EQUIPPED TO DO REWINDING IN SMALL ROLLS FOR 
ALL PURPOSES; ALSO ONE AND TWO COLOR PRINTING 


We make a specialty of furnishing Combination Cars of the above grades. 





BALDWINSVILLE - : , NEW YORK 
— 





YEAR. ANNUAL NUMBER 





SALES OFFICE AND MILL _AT——-— 
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STYLE B PATENT 


McMAHON FRICTION CUT-OFF COUPLING 


; This Friction Clutch has more driving power, oper- 
ates easier, requires less repairs and gives better 


' satisfaction than any other clutch on the market. 


' NOTE LARGE pe et 
FRICTION SURFACE | 





NOTE 
GRIPPING POWER 


| 


[ 
This clutch is being more extensively used in paper and pulp mills every year. As 


cut-off couplings, friction pulleys and friction quill drives, they are being specified 
‘constantly by many of the large mills in the U. S. and Canada. 


Specify McMahon Clutches 


. 
; and keep your production up to the maximum. The details of our clutch are 
designed for long and severe service and to keep down repairs. Although all parts are 
’ interchangeable. Our patent self-locking, adjusting nut prevents the clutch from get 


ting out of adjustment. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MicMAHON & CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


! 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 
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MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 


PAPER 


NEWS 
BOOK 
WRITING 
COATED 
LEDGER 
BOND 
LITHO 
LABEL 
MUSIC 
EMBOSSED 


CARDBOARD 


TISSUES 


INTERLEAVING 


SPECIALTIES 


WAREHOUSE Nos. 2 & 3 
20-22 CHERRY STREET 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND MAIN 
448 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of 


PAPER 


And Dealers In 


Telephone, 50-51-52-53 Worth 





MILL SUPPLIES 


FOREIGN & 
DOMESTIC 


NEW CUTTINGS 
OLD RAGS 
WOOD PULP 
JUTE WASTE 
FLAX WASTE 
OLD ROPE 
BAGGING 
COTTON WASTE 
PAPER STOCK 
ANIMAL SIZING 
GUNNY BAGGING 





ROOFING 
PAPERS 


“PERFECT” ROOFING 
“RAIN-TIGHT”’ 
TARRED FELT 
INSULATING & 
BUILDING PAPERS 








MILL SUPPLIES 


WAREHOUSE 


WAREHOUSE NO. 4 
265 FRONT STREET 
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PENopscoT CHEMICAL Fipre Co., GREAT Works, ME. 
Sulphite Mill, showing also River Dam, Power House, Wood Preparing and Digester Buildings. 


PENOBSCOT CHEMICAL FIBRE COMPANY 


HE completion of the Sulphite mill, of the Penobscot Chemical 

libre Company, scheduled for May 1, 1915, will bring to a 
close what is considered to be one of the largest pieces of engi- 
This 


mill, located at Great Works, was started in May, 1914, and when 


neering work in the State of Maine during the year 1914. 


completed it will have a daily capacity of seventy-five tons of 
It will have three digesters, 15 x 50 feet 
in size, with a 128-inch drying machine with forty 48-inch dryers. 


bleached sulphite pulp. 


lt is equipped throughout with the most modern machinery, ar- 





ranged especially for efficient and economical operation and the 
manufacture of the highest grade of air dry bleached sulphite pulp. 

The addition of this new plant will double the output of the 
company. It is entirely separated from the old mill built in 1882, 
with the tracks of the company’s tramway running along the wa- 
ter front, which lies between the two mills. Nearest the old prop- 
erty is the new big machine room, 240 feet long and 44 feet wide. 
bleacher and 


Another big building is the one occupied by the 


screen room. This building is one story in height and has a 


ground measurement of 110 x 104 feet. 


The blowpits are 56 by 85 feet in size and closely adjoin the 


Penopscort CHEMICAL. Frere Co., GREAT Works, ME. 
The Railroad Side of the New Sulphite Mill. 
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CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Moulds 
Dandy Rolls 





Cylinder Covering a Specialty 


BRASS, COPPER AND IRON WIRE CLOTH 
OFFICE RAILINGS AND GRILL WORK 


LARGE WIRE SIGNS FOR MILL ROOFS A SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Penosscort CHEMICAL Frere Co., 
of 


Sulphite Mill, showing River Side 


This building is of steel 
It is 33 by 


Chis has room for three of the 


tower occupied by the digester room. 
frame construction throughout, and is 108 feet high. 
69 feet dimensions on the ground. 
big digesters that will be used, each 20 feet in diameter and 50 feet 
high 

rhe acid plant closely adjoins the digester tower and is 126 by 
70 feet in ground measurement. ‘This, like the rest of the plant, 
will be the very last word in modern pulp mill construction. 


President Delano’s intent has been to have every part of the 
equipment the very last word in such manufacture, so that while 
the mill may not be the largest in the world, it will have machinery 
or its method of manufacture of pulp from the wood of the Maine 


forest, second to no mill that stands today. 

Along the shore of the river and above 
the old plant, stands the new wood room 
latest plant. This is 
with the top of the digester room by a big 


for the connected 
steel bridge or carrier, which is worth a 
story by itself. This carrier is in all 270 
feet long, and to place it in its position it 


unite the component 


Was necessary to 
parts of the bridge in halves, either of 
which weighed upward of 27 tons, making 
weigh a total of 55 


the entire carrier 


tons 
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GreAt Works, Me. 
Power Ilouse and Soda Pulp Mill. 


AMBOY PAPER COMPANY 


HE Amboy 
County, Pa., is the successor of the old Bridgeport Paper 
The old mill was taken over by the 
In June, however, 
No time 
Farley, in 


Paper Company, of Bridgeport, Montgomery 
Manufacturing Company. 
\mboy company during the early part of 1914. 
it was visited by tire and the damage was considerable. 
was lost on the part of the proprietors, D. E. & H. I. 
rebuilding the mill, and*°on December 2, 1914, it was placed in 
operation once again. 

The mill as it stands today is one of ten to twelve ton capacity. 
Che equipment consists of a Pusey & Jones machine, seventy- 
eight inches wide, with four cylinders; three six hundred pound 
beaters, two Jordan engines, one seventy-five horsepower engine, 
The mill buildings are of stone and 
found in 


and eight electric motors. 
conerete construction, a reproduction of which will be 
this issue. 

The Amboy Paper Company is a firm composed of D. E. Farley 
and his brother, H. I. Farley. The Farley brothers are well known 
in the industry. lor about thirty years they were connected with 
George E. Monroe in the manufacture of the Amboy Bristol, under 
the company name of the Farley Paper Company, with mills at 
Farley, Mass. 

\s the Amboy Paper Company, they now manufacture the same 
Amboy bristol, as well as the Farley bristol and chocolate layer 


boards. 





New MILL or THE AmBoy PAPER Co., 


3RIDGEPORT, PA. 
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Sulphate Reclaiming Plant. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FoR 
SODA AND SULPHATE RECLAIMING PLANTS 


EVAPORATORS 
DIGESTERS DIFFUSERS 
INCINERATORS CAUSTIC SYSTEMS 


Amer. Foundry & Machy. Co. 945 MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO HARVEY, ILL. 
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SCHMIDT & AULT PAPER COMPANY 
a. Schmidt & Ault Paper Company, York, Pa., was formed 
as a limited partnership on July 6, 1897. On June 13, 1903, 
it was incorporated with a capital of $50,000, and on the 14th of 
December, 1912, the capital was increased to $200,000, all of which 
has since been paid in, 
fhe mill is located on the Codorus Creek, from which is de- 
veloped abceut 125 horsepower from two turbine wheels. The bal- 
ance of the power consists of a large 350 horsepower engine and 
regular machine engines of the variable speed type. About 250 
electrical horsepower is supplied by the York Haven Water & 
Power Company, of York Haven, Pa., located about 12 miles from 
York. 
In 1897, the capacity was about three or four tons per day. It 
; now thirty-five tons. Improvements have been made from time 


resulted in the mili being classified as one of the least hazardous 
by the insurance companies. 

Three railroad sidings from the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad connect with the various warehouses, so that the facilities 
for handling both raw stock and finished paper are the very best. 
\ narrow gauge railway about the yards, operated by electric 
engines with small platform cars, adds much to the efficiency of 
the plant. 

The plant occupies about ten acres. Additional warehouses will 
soon be erected, and additions made to two of the machines, which 
will increase the capacity to about fifty tons per day. 

When the present owners started to operate the mill, nothing 
but ordinary sheathing papers were made, but with the constant 
improvement in equipment, corresponding improvements have 


heen made in grades and qualities. These include various grades 





tHe Scumipt & AuLt Paper Company's MILL, YorK, PA.—RAILROAD SIDING. 


¢ 


to time, the last work of remodeling occurring in 1913, so that the 
mill is now one of the most modern of its kind in this section of 
the State. 

rhree machines are now in operation, one cylinder and two Four- 
driniers, being supplied with pulp by 14 large beaters and six 
Jordan engines. During the last reconstruction, the large buildings 
were erected over the smaller ones while the machines were run- 
ning, which required the greatest care, and although the work was 
in progress for more than a year, it was successfully carried 
through unmarred by any accident to life or limb of. employees 
working in and about the mill. 

n building the new addition, the management had in mind the 
great danger from fire about a paper mill, and so constructed floors 
ot concrete instead of wood. The walls of the building were 
built of fireproof steel frame construction with brick and concrete 

lls. There were also provided steel sashes for windows and 
other fireproof material was generally adopted. As an additional 
saleguard, an extensive sprinkler system was installed, which with 
merous hydrants and hose houses outside of the buildings hes 


of coarse wrapping papers, carpet lining, indented packing, build- 
ing papers, and a number of specialties. 
The officers are, John C. Schmidt, president; Henry D. Schmidt, 


secretary; Robert A. G. Ault, treasurer and general manager. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 

T the annual fall meeting of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
A Parchment Company, at Kalamazoo, Mich., the board of 
directors decided upon an addition to its plant to cost in the 
neighborhood of $25,000. Work on the new building, which is 
to be 70 x 327 feet, was begun in November. When completed, 
it will be absolutely fireproof, as it is being constructed 
throughout of steel, concrete and brick. The specifications 
call for a one-story structure and basement. The offices of the 
company will be installed in the new addition, occupying 63 x 
68 feet. The rest of the space will be taken up with the stock 
room, 63 x 68 feet; manufacturing room, 95 x 68 feet; finishing 
room, 87 x 68, and new press room, 30 x 68 feet. The addition, 
it is said, will double the capacity of the mill. 
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<w> WATERBURY -~y 
FELTS ano JACKETS 


ARE MADE AT 


(869 ORISKANY, NEW YORK _ 1915 





Waterbury Tight Fitting Diamond ‘‘W’”’ Jackets 
Run Safely 


Will Not Lick Up at Any Speed 
A Grand Success on High Speed Machines 


Waterbury Cylinder Top and Bottom Felts 
Smooth Filter Felts of Quality 


For Speed and Finish 


Waterbury Seamless Wet and Press Felts 
and 


Special Felts and Jackets to Suit Your 
Conditions 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ORISKANY - . NEW YORK 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SCHMIDT & AULT ComMPANY’s MILL AT York, 


THe Scumipt & Autt Company’s Mitt, YorxK, PA—MACHINE Room 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST BRAND 


Pure Genuine Vegetable Parchment | Paper 
and Waxed Papers 


Made in any size sheets, rolls, circles and liners 


Plain or Printed 


DON’T OVER-LOOK THE “BEST” WHEN 
LOOKING FOR THE GOOD 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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BURMUS PAPER CO. were centered in the construction of a large concrete settling 

MILL that underwent considerable improvement last year tank, a pump house and the installation of two additional 

was that of the Burmus Paper Company, Inc., which is Presses. At the Monroe mill construction work progressed on 

illustrated in the two pictures herewith. One of these shows @ large scale. An addition, 40 x 100 feet, was added to the 

the mill pond above the dam and the other shows the boiler and engine room, housing two 300 horsepower vertical 
water tube boilers, a turbine and a 600 kw. generator. 

An extension eighty-five feet by one hundred feet has been 
added to the machine room, giving space to two 96-inch board 
machines and four additional beaters. From this extension 
a building thirty by two hundred and twenty feet has been 
built, accommodating a huge drying machine and hydraulic 








os 
5 Mitt Ponp or THE BurMus PApreR CoMPANY AT WEST 
e Dubey, Mass. 
‘ : : Monroe Binper Boarp Compaxy—Monroe, Micu., MILL. 
pond and mill from the railroad tracks. The low 
building marked x in the second picture is the stock shed press. ‘This. elgantic hydraulic preny whith: wae eiiel 
Phe building _ which aeptees <0 be the smokestack is the mill especially for the Monroe Binder Board Company, comprises 
proper. The roof of the mill towards the stock shed has re- 11 carloads of machinery. It operates exclusively under its 
cently been raised, and the stock shed and the low extension own power, taking seven ton loads from the wet machines, 
j are new. he company has recently built an addition to the pressing the board 45 per cent. dry, delivering it to the driers 
; motor room in w hich is installed a great portion ol the elec- and returning the empty truck again to the machines. 
{ trical machinery. The mill has one 75 h. p., two 25 h. p. and The operation of the heavy duty hydraulic press and driers 


yne 35 h. p. motors which furnish the operating power. Water : . 
: alee 2 , OPCER — has enabled the Monroe Binder Board Company to supply 


is used for washing only. : 
tr the trade with such bulky boards as gun-wad and button 


\n old machine was replaced by a 96-inch machine. All the ae os 
old machine is replaced by a inch machine. Il the boards, in fact, any board requiring bulk, flatness and thorough 


old partitions have been torn down, new floors built and con- lamination \dvantage is now being taken of the facilities 
< < s < ag s g tak ) é 


‘rete foundation installed. Other installations include W of . . 
—. dation installed — ~~ = — ide Tia offered by this press and dryér to manufacture a non-warping 
stuff chests, beaters, a pump and a heating system. Additional 


light is transfused through the mill by means of new skylights 





and windows. 

Across the road from the main building is the boiler house. 
The stock used by the mill is old newspaper, the ink from 
which is removed by the Pembee patent process. 


MONROE BINDER BOARD COMPANY 
t ioe year 1914 for the Monroe Binder Board Company, o! 
Monroe, Mich., was a year of construction and installa 





tion of “new machinery. \ctivities at the Aurora, IIL, mill 





Monroe Binper Boarp CompANY—AwRORA, ILL., MILL. 


wall and panel board. They are capable of making a single 
ply sheet of wall board seven by twelve and a half feet and 
any smaller size up to this maximum. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the properties of the Northern Paper 

Mills, at Green Bay, Wis., is given in this issue of the 

PAPER TRADE JouRNAL. This reproduction conveys a good idea 

of the completed plant, to which important additions were added 

in 1914. The last addition to the plant, just completed, was a 

W OF THE BurMUs Paper CoMPANY’s MILL FROM THE Rat- building three stories in height, the ground dimensions being 
ROAD TRACKS. (Continued on page 146.) 
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CARTHAGE MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ground Wood and Chemical Fibre 


Machinery 


ronze Wor CARTHAGE, 
Slab Chippers N. Y. 


Pulp Chippers 
Automatic Plug Machines 
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CONTINENTAL PAPER BAG CO. 


\ notable commercial success on a large scale in the paper 
industry that has come to fruition within a comparatively few 
years is that of the Continental Paper Bag Company. This com- 
pany from a small beginning has in the past fifteen years outgrown 
even the colossal American market and is now firmly established 
an both hemispheres. In the United States it operates paper mills 
and factories and has branch warehouses and agencies in every 
big business center; in Canada it has a big factory and many reg- 
ular outlets for its product; in Germany the company has an- 
other large factory, and at Sydney, New South Wales, it fathers 
still another big manufacturing plant. 

From the name i might be inferred that the Continental makes 
paper bags only. For those who do not know, it should be said, 
however, that in addition to paper bags and sacks of all kinds, 
the company does a large business in wrapping papers; makes at 
its own mills a large daily tonnage of tissue and toilet papers, 
operates a big envelope factory where every kind of merchandise 
envelope is turned out, and runs a factory where safety egg car- 
tons are made. 

In the group pictures that follow on other pages will be seen 
the faces of the men who now guide its affairs, operate its mills 
and factories and se!l its goods. Since the company was formed, 
two men have been uninterruptedly at the helm supervising its 
manufacturing operations and the marketing of its paper and paper 
products. These men are Herman Elsas and I. Kuhe, president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the Continental Paper Bag 
Company. While there has been at all times during the fifteen 
years’ existence of the company the best of team work among 
those interested in its welfare, and while each individual con- 
nected with it has striven to the best of his ability for its suc- 
cess, the real burden of its management has fallen on the shoul- 
ders of President Elsas and Vice-President Kuhe. What their 
task has been can be imagined by contrasting the hard conditions 
of the early days with the mammoth plants and perfect selling 
organization which the company has today. The full-page pic- 
tures referred to do not leave much for the imagination so far 
as the mills, factories and selling force today are concerned; but 
these become of extra importance and of much significance when 
compared with the beginning of the company in 1900. The growth 
of the Continental as shown in the group pictures stamps it as a 
remarkable success from every point of view. But while it has 
for some time been one of the two largest paper bag making con- 
cerns in the world, its managers have gradually developed new 
lines which have greatly increased its activities and profits. And 
in view of the record of the past, there is no doubt that they will 
add still other kindred lines as time goes on. The Continental 
has grown rap‘dly, is still growing, and even without any new 
products, who can guess what its twenty-fifth anniversary will 
bring! 

lhe Continental Paper Bag Company, capitalized at $5,000,000, 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine in 1899. 
It took over the business of the Elsas Paper Company, then lo- 
cated at Laight and Varick streets, New York. The latter com- 
pany at that time operated a small! bag plant on one of the upper 
floors of its warehouse. In connection with his bag business, Mr. 
Elsas had acquired some valuable paper bag machine patents for 
making S.O.S. (self-opening square) bags, and had interested the 
International Paper Company in these patents, with the result that 
an alliance with that company was formed for the manufacture of 


bags on these new machines. The Continental was organized to 
carry out this plan, and a very large bag factory was erected at 
Rumford, Me., adjoining the paper mill of the International at 
that place. Operations were begun there in 1900. This factory 
and equipment had every time-and-labor-saving facility. Rolls of 
paper from the dry end of the machines in the paper mill were 
run on overhead trolleys to the bag machines and run into bags 
in extra fast time; freight cars were alongside for the finished 
product. In addition the company had room to carry big stocks in 
reserve. The high speed of the machines was not the least of its 
advantages. With its great facilities the company was able to 
more than compete in the bag trade in which the competition has 
always been of the keenest. 

Once established as a big factor in the paper bag business, the 
store and warehouse of the Elsas Paper Company were discontin- 
ued and large offices were taken in the Whitehall Building, 17 
Battery Place, New York, which the Continental Paper Bag Com- 
pany still occupies, plus many additions necessitated during fifteen 
years to accommodate its increasing office force. 

From the day in 1900 when the Continental spread its commer- 
cial sails, its career has been one of expansion; new mills, new 
factories, new products, new agencies and new off-shoot corpo- 
rations in other lands following one another in rapid succession. 
To correctly state the exact order in which these new activities 
came along would be a difficult task. Disregarding the sequence 
of events, we find that the company was soon operating seven addi- 
tional plants. At Ashland, N. H., there are two tissue mills, a 
toilet paper and paper towel factory and an egg carton factory. 
At Watertown, N. Y., there is a tissue mill and a toilet paper and 
paper towel factory. Over 1,000 cases of toilet and toweling and 
quantities of wrapping tissue are shipped from these plants daily. 
The “Continental Safety Egg Carton” is a one-piece egg container 
for shipping and carrier trade and a wonderful demand has de- 
veloped for it. At Greenwich, N. Y., the company manufactures 
No. 1 white tissue exclusively. 

In the big factory at Rumford, Me., hundreds of different kinds 
of bags and sacks are made. Of late the company has also es- 
tablished there an envelope factory in which all kinds of merchan- 
dise and catalogue envelopes, including the clasp style, are manu- 
factured. Die-cut confectionery bags and specialties of many dif- 
ferent kinds are also turned out by the company. From the Rum- 
ford mill the company also ships an immense tonnage of manilas, 
fibres and “M. G.” papers. 

In the United States, in addition to its large sales force, sup- 
plemented by numerous warehouses throughout the country, the 
following well-known concerns act as exclusive agents for the 
Continental’s products: 


Wm. H. Claflin & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Fisher Bros. Paper 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hubbs & Howe Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Huff, 
Barnes & Opie & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Huff Paper Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Johnson Locke Merc. Co., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Johnson, Lieber & Van Bokkelen, Seattle, Wash.; Johnson, Lieber 
Co., Spokane, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash., and Boise, 
Idaho; Johnson, Carvell & Murphy, Los Angeles, Cal.; Memphis 
Paper Co., Memphis, Tenn.; C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me.; 
Texas Paper Co., Dallas, Tex.; Central Ohio Paper Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; F. E. Fowler Co., New Haven, Conn. 


That the Continental Paper Bag Company has in fifteen years 
grown to great proportions can be seen at a glance at the full- 
page illustrations that follow. These illustrations speak louder 
than the words any tongue could utter. And when these evi- 
dences of its marvelous growth are contrasted with its unpreten- 
tious beginning in 1899-1900, the achievement must rank high in 
the scale of modern commercial successes. 
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80 x 160 feet. This is the space used by the finishing department. 
The company was incorporated in April, 1901, the original offi- 
cers being M. J. McCormick, president; W. P. Wagner, vice- 
president; Herman Segnidz, treasurer and manager; Iver J. Terp, 
secretary. Mr. McCormick passed away in November, 1907. 

The first part of the mill put up was a building 65 x 186 in 
size, two stories high, built in 1901. The second building, the fin- 
ishing room, 50 x 160, was built in 1904. In 1910 another machine 
and beater room building was added, the former 70 x 158, two 
stories high, and the latter 64 x 135, three stories. The office, 
36 x 36 in size, was built in 1909, and a boiler house in 1912. 
These buildings and additions with the latest above referred to 
completes the plant as shown in the cut. 

The buildings put up in 1901 and 1904 are of brick and mill 
construction. All additions since then are of reinforced concrete, 
brick and steel. 

The present equipment consists of one 92-inch cylinder machine, 
installed in 1901; one 112-inch Fourdrinier machine, installed in 
1904; one 132-inch Fourdrinier machine installed in 1910; one 


CONTINENTAL PAPER BAG COMPANY 


WING to the expanding business of the Continental Paper 
Bag Company, a new toilet paper and towel factory was 
built at Watertown, N. Y. 
latest machinery for the manufacture of paper towels and 
toilet papers, and the company now ranks among the largest 
Aside from 


In this factory was installed all the 


manufacturers of these goods in the United States. 
the building of this new factory, the company also made nu- 
merous improvements at its paper mill at Watertown, which 
cost in the neighborhood of $20,000. The addition at 
Watertown was that of a finishing room. 
Mill No. 3 at Ashland, N. H., which greatly enlarges the pro- 
duction of same, is also reported by the company as among 


main 
The rebuilding of 


its improvements during the year. 

The Continental Paper Bag Company’s headquarters are in 
the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery place, New York City, but 
it has mills at Rumford, Me. (paper bag factory, envelope fac- 
tory, printing plant and wrapping paper mill), Ashland, N. H. 
(toilet paper factory, paper towel factory, egg carton factory 





Tue NorTHERN Paper Mitts, GreEN Bay, Wis. 


112-inch Flying Dutchman machine, installed ir 1914. A 112-inch 
cylinder was delivered at the plant in January of 1915. 

One 2,000 pounds, six 1,000 pounds, five 
There are four Claflins and four Jordan refining 


In the boiler house there are three 300 horsepower Stir- 


Of beaters there are: 
600 pounds. 
engines. 
ling water tube boilers. There are, in addition to the above, elec- 
tric motors aggregating 825 horsepower. 

The third floor of the new finishing room is used for the print- 
ing of labels, the making of cores, and nailing up of boxes. The 
second floor is used for rewinding, finishing and packing, and 
the ground floor for storage purposes. The building is equipped 
with spiral chutes and the second floor with gravity conveyors, 
permitting the movement by gravity of completed cases direct 
from the finishing room tables to railroad cars at either end of 
the building. 

The mill manufactures a line of plain tissue, crepe and semi- 
crepe tissues, paper towels, table covers, napkins and specialties. 
The capacity of the plant is one thousand cases every twenty- 
four hours. 

The present officers of the company are: W. P. Wagner, presi- 
dent; J. C. Fogarty, vice-president and general manager; Iver J. 
Terp, secretary-treasurer; Perry S. Wagner, manager of sales. 





and tissue paper mill), Greenwich, N. Y. (tissue paper mill), 
and Watertown, N. Y. (toilet paper factory, paper towel fac 
tory and tissue paper mill). 


CLIFF PAPER COMPANY 
ONSTRUCTION 
Falls, 


work at the Cliff Paper Company, o! 
N. Y., during 1914 was marked by th: 
completion of a new electric grinding Voith pulp mill, whic! 


Niagara 


is illustrated herewith, and the changing of its electric motors 
from direct to alternating currents. 

The grinders furnish all the pulp we need in the paper mill 
and the production amounts to about 30 tons per day. 

After the magazines of the grinders are charged by mean 
of an electric hoist directly from the cars they do this work 
automatically. 

The pulp presses of each grinder, lying opposite each other 
are filled by gravity and one reversed and pushed forward by 
an ingenious mechanism. The attendant, the only man re 
quired on the grinder floor besides the general supervisior 
of the grinders, is enabled to attend to the sliverscreen and t 
several pumps. Among the latter is the high pressure pum{ 
for the grinder with the electric governor. This adjusts the 
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The Way of the Aggressive 


@ During the past five years the American 
Writing Paper Company has brought to the 
problem of Paper Making a degree of skill, 
of scientific attainment, and an expenditure 
for research and experimental work far be- 
yond the resources of any other writing paper 
manufacturers. 


TRADE MARK WATER MARK 


na : 99 


= AGILE 
MritinG ParerS 


@ As a result all papers bearing the “Eagle 
A” Water-Mark are, both singly and col- 
lectively, of a higher standard of quality, 
more uniform in color and finish, and are con- 
sidered better values than any similar papers. 


@ Progressive Paper Dealers, therefore, are 
proud to be identified with “Eagle A” Papers, 
realizing the advantages,—both in profit and 
in association,—in marketing a staple, stand- 
ard mill product. 


@ Here’s hoping, Mr. Paper Dealer, that you 
are numbered among the “Eagle A’ Paper 
Selling Agents. 


AMERICAN WRITING: PAPER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF “EAGLE &” TRADEMARK WATER-MARKED PAPERS 
Holyoke.Massachusetts 


MEMBER 


PAPER MAKERS Ss: ADVERTISING CLUB 
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Ciurr Paver Company, NIAGARA Fatis, N. Y.—Grinper Room. 


Showing Magazine Grinders and 2,400 H. P. Synchronous Motor. 
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SULPHITE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Stebbins’ Improved Concrete Acid System 
Stebbins’ Two-Tank System 

Stebbins’ Oxidizing Rotary Sulphur Burner 
Combination Recovery & Absorption System 
Digester Linings 

Acid Storage Tank Linings 

Acid Tower Linings | 

Vitrified Digester Brick 

Modified Slow Cook Digesters 

Modified Slow Cook Equipment 

Gas and Liquor Reclaimers 

Gas Coolers 

Digester Valves and Fittings 


Cast Bronze Fittings 
Cast Lead Fittings 


Cast Iron Fittings 
Acid Storage Tanks 
Blow Pits 


Screening Systems 
Bleaching Plants 
General Sulphite Mill Equipment of Latest Design 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MIG. COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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pressure in the pressure cylinders according to the power fur- 
nished so as to give a uniform power consumption during the 
reversing of the presses. The governor can be adjusted for 


any load of the grinders and it will keep this load steady so 
that the power paid for is really entirely used for grinding. 

[his necessitates a very low power consumption per ton and 
averages to about 55 h. p. per ton in 24 hours on the grinder 
shatt 

fhe pulp produced, after the slivers are taken out by the 
‘automatic sliverscreen, is screened by four Voith centrifugal 
screens, the tailings from which are passing through a Voith 
refiner which turns.the tailings into No. 1 pulp. 

lhe white water from the slush machines is sent back to 
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Indicating instruments show graphically on charts the power 
consumption of the grinder motor alone, and in conjunction 
with all the rest of the motors. 

The reconstruction of the beater room provided a large 
storage space equipped with trolley hoists for transporting the 
paper rolls from the paper mill to the cutting room. 

Besides suction press rolls, paper machine No. 1 is equipped 
with a Voith paper machine screen. 

This machine has proven very satisfactory, and has made it 
possible to dry the paper faster and to increase the speed of 
the machine so as to increase production at least 10 per cent. 

In making very heavy paper the former necessity for an 
attendant at the flat screens has been obviated. 





Curr Parer Company, NIacara Fats, N. Y 


All the motors in the plant 


the system and only a small amount flows over to some old 
decker machines. 

rhere is absolutely no loss of wood or pulp, as even the 
slivers from the sliverscreens are ground up by the grinders. 
The pulp is then sent to the beaters as slush. 

Pulp mill owners might also be interested to know that the 
frst stone put in the grinder was run about 19 months, which 
may be accounted for in the fact that the hydraulic stone 
sha pening device keeps the stone in perfect order. 

\t the same time the pulp mill was built, the whole paper 
mill was equipped with electric drives. A common switch- 
board is mounted on an elevation in the grinder room with the 
transiormer room underneath. The power is received from the 
Hydraulic Power Company. The voltage is 12,000, which is 
reduced for use by the various motors. 


are 


SwitcHpoarn BALcony. 


controlled by this board. 


The Cliff mill was originally built by Arthur C. Hasting for 
John F. 
Falls a pulp mill a number of years ago. In the words of Mr. 


Quigley, of Wilmington, Del., who built at Niagara 


Hastings: “The pulp business became very precarious as to 
profits, and I concluded that a paper mill would be the proper 
thing to add; so from a mill making ten tons of paper a day, 
it has gradually increased to its present capacity of forty tons 

having two Fourdrinier machines. The constant decline in 
the price of news led to the building of a new pulp mill in the 
sorge of the Niagara river, where power was continuous. This 
mill was operated for fifteen years when the new process of 
making pulp by the Voith grinder was introduced. Subse- 
quently it was made necessary, in order to keep up with the 
times, to build a new pulp mill. This was accordingly done 


and the old one in the gorge was discarded.” 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
= AM. SOC. M. E. 
CAN: SOC. C. E. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills, Examinations 
including Buildings and Reports 
Complete Mechanical Equipment, Estimates of Cost 

Water Power Development, Designs — 

Dams, Storage Reservoirs and other Specifications 
Hydraulic Structures. Valuations 


It’s a Simple Matter 


for the buyer of paper to turn back an order solely 
on account of a “little speck” in the paper. A slight 
matter maybe—but magnified many times by the 
buyer, with the resultant big loss to the manufac- 


turer. These rejectments can be almost entire] 
eliminated by installing 


Our Magnetic Extractor 


which has already saved to Paper Manufacturer 
thousands of dollars. It catches every “Litth 
Speck” and the large ones as well, and makes pos 
sible a Clean Sheet of Paper. It turns losses to 
profits, by removing the cause of “Dirty Paper” re- 
jectments. Sent on approval—return if not satis- 
factory. Don’t be a skeptic—but let us send you 
one on trial. Can we offer more? Write for list of 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


users. 
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THE ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
L ST year, the Robert Gair Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., cele- 
rated its fiftieth anniversary by adding to its group of 


rs the highest steel reinforced concrete structure in the 


r Seventeen stories high, it measures 275 feet from the 
street level to the roof. The main floors are each 200 by 105 feet, 
a t 20,000 square feet in area; and in the whole building are, 
al ximately, 300,000 square feet of available floor space. The 
‘tower floors are 50 by 60 feet each 
; Provision for light is abundant and all floors are clear and 
bstructed. Tower floors are well adapted for studio work, 


while the main tloors are intended for manufacturing purposes. 

r these ends, the building has no superior in Greater New 
York. Everything that a manufacturer requires for orderly, effi- 
cient and economical operation is found in this building. The 
spacious floors will enable several departments to be assembled 
under one supervision, and its excellent provision for light will 


develop cheerfulness and effort among the workers and cut dowr 





New Factory Buitpinc or THE Ropert Garr ComMPANny, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
rhis is said to be the highest concrete building in the world. 
ls for artificial illumination. Fire risks are wholly eliminated 
Or fireproof construction, the building is equipped, in addition, 
with an automatic sprinkler system which will reduce fire insur- 
ance premiums to merely nominal figures. 

\djacent to two union freight terminals, tenants in this building 
will have unexcelled opportunities for promptness and economy 
in rail and water shipments. A few minutes trucking will bring 
such consignments to an accredited agent of the rail or vessel 
by which they are to travel; but even this will be unnecessary 
when pending railroad track connections between the new building 





anc the Jay Street Terminal are completed. Then the railroad 
Irewht car will be loaded or unloaded directly in the building 








MICHIGAN CARTON COMPANY 


en the past year the Michigan Carton Company, 
manufacturers of box boards, combination and patent 
coated boards, folding paper boxes, paper shipping containers, 
grouped cartons for window displays and cardboard signs, at 
Battle Creek, Mich., installed a new paper machine at its plant. 
This machine trims 120 inches. It is a seven-cyliinder mold, 
and has four presses and sixty-seven driers. The new installa- 
tion gives the company a two-machine mill—No. 1 machine 
trimming 96 inches. W. I. Fell, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, in discussing the installation of the new machine 
says: “Our second installation is motor driven, i. e., the Jor- 
dans are direct connected and the beaters have individual 
motors. The stuff pumps and wet end of the machine are also 
motor driven.” The beater room of the Michigan Carton 
Company contains six Jordans and ten beaters, of 1,500 pounds 
capacity each. 


THE LAURENTIDE COMPANY, LTD. 


HE new hydro-electric development started by the Lauren 
tide Company, Ltd., at Grand Mere, P. Q., Canada, dur- 

ing the early part of 1914 was reported to be rapidly progress- 
ing in the fall. Three units, equal to 60,000 h. p., were piaced 
This is half of the total develop- 
ment aimed at by the company. It is estimated that the de- 
velopment when completed will cost in the neighborhood of 
$4,200,000, which does not include transmission lines and the 
changes in the paper and pulp plant now being made. Con- 
current with the work on the power plant, changes and im- 
provements of considerable nature are being made in the 
mills. A large machine shop has been erected, and a new 
conveyor for the logs as they come from the sawmill was 
recently placed in operation. This is an all-steel structure of 


in operation in November. 


imposing proportions, rising to a height of 175 feet. The site 
of a new mechanical pulp mill is being excavated. In this 
mill large grinders of a new German type, and of a capacity 
of about three times that of the old grinders, will be installed. 

The backing up of water from the new development will 
make the construction of a new sawmill necessary, and some 
filling in is also being done for a short distance on the Grand 
Mere side of the river. Up the river where the water will 
overflow the banks when the new power plant is in operation 
the company is its own landlord, and consequently has no 
possible suits for damages. 


BELGO CANADIAN PULP & PAPER CO., LTD. 


D deg completion of a new sulphite mill, of fifty-ton daily 
capacity, marks the progress of the Belgo Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Company, Ltd., of Shawinigan Falls, Que., during the 
past year. This new mill was placed in operation in December, 
1914, and at present is operating on about two-thirds of its 
output—the full production expected this month (February). 
The company also made various improvements to its three 
paper machines during the year. These machines, in conse- 
quence, are now being operated on a speed of 600 feet per 
minute, averaging an output of about 130 tons per day. 
Preparation work is going on for drawings and details per- 
taining to the installation of a fourth machine, which will be 
installed this year and placed in operation about October 15. 
This machine has been ordered from Charles Walmsley & Co., 
of Bury, near Manchester, England, and is 202 inches wide. 
In connection with this installation will be built an entirely new 
finishing room and the operation of winding will be separated 
from the making of paper—the reels from the machine being 
conveyed to the finishing room by an electrically operated trol- 
ley traveller. This change is deemed advisable so that more 
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ENGINEERING 


FOR PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


Preliminary Investigations, Estimates and Reports on Proposed PULP, PAPER and 
POWER Projects. 


Consultation and Reports with respect to efficiency of operation in existing plants. 
Also complete services for extensions and alterations. Appraisals. 


Complete Engineering services for Ground Wood, Soda, Sulphite and Sulphate PULP 
MILLS; News, Book, Writing, Kraft, Manilla and Board PAPER MILLS; Hydraulic, 
Hydro-Electric, Steam and Gas Engine POWER PLANTS; Mechanical Ventilation. 

We assist in placing Construction Contracts, and in purchasing Equipment. We Su- 
pervise Construction. 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO. 


Consulting Industrial Engineers 
Temple Court Bldg. New Birks Bldg. Salisbury House 
NEW YORK MONTREAL LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Addresses: ‘‘Triplex,’’ New York; ‘‘Triplexis,’’ London, 
Western Union and A, B, C, Codes. 





Come to Us 


We Furnish Paper Making Machinery 
of Every Description 






We have sold Five Paper Machines during the past 
vear, four of which are now running, the last is about 
to be shipped from our works. 







MILLS MACHINE COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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detailed attention can be given to the winding of the rolls, 
thereby eliminating some trouble generally experienced on 
rolis manufactured on high-speed machines. According to the 
officials of the company, this will probably be the first news- 
print mill in America to use a separate winding room from 
the machine room, although this method is quite prevalent in 


Europe. 


ST. LAWRENCE PULP & LUMBER CORPORATION 
_ Emerson Manufacturing Company, builders of paper mill 


machinery, at Lawrence, Mass., built and installed a pulp 
drying machine in the mill of the St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 
Corporation, at Chandler, P. Q., during the past year. The length 
of this machine over all is 220 feet, made up with the wet end 57 
fect, the dryer end 143 feet, and the parts beyond 20 feet. 

‘rom the wet end there is a Millspaugh suction roll 18 inches 
diameter, two cylinder moulds 40 inches diameter by 140 inches 
face, running in S. K. F. ball bearings; three pairs of primary and 
three main presses. There are two 12-inch Lawrence Machine 
Company's centrifugal pumps to take care of the white water, and 
one 8-inch to take care of the overflow stock. There is also a 
12 x 18 inch Connersville rotary vacuum pump to take care of the 
Millspaugh suction roll. 

The new housing for the press rolls is of an original design, as 
by it the lifting rod is worked by a ratchet device, and also be- 
comes a pressure rod when the compound lever power is applied 
to the end of it. All of the felt rolls are copper covered and run 
in reversible brass bearings. This one pattern of bushing is used 
on all the felt rolls on the machine. This is, according to the 
makers, a step forward as only a few bushings will have to be 
carried in stock for renewals. 





The dryers, eighty in number, are 48 inches in diameter, set 
three tiers high. They are fitted up with Pusey & Jones packing 
boxes, and the bearings have the Economy Oil Box Company’s 
oilers. 

The designs for the frame shows the lower tier of dryers setting 
much lower than usual, thereby saving in height and getting every 
part more rigid, and with one running board the handling of the 
sheet is very well provided for. 

Included in the equipment is a two drum reel, each drum of 
which is driven separately. The slitter and compensating winder 
complete the machine. 

The driving parts of the machine are the usual cone drive in 
which is used the McMahon cut off coupling, instead of having 
loose pulleys. A 125-horsepower motor is used to drive the vari- 
able parts of the machine, and the constant line with a 75-horse- 
power motor. 

It may be of interest to machine builders and the trade gen- 
erally to know that since the installation of this machine the 
Emerson Manufacturing Company was interviewed by the Cana- 
dian customs officials in regard to its getting properly paid for 
the machine, i. e., if it came up to its usual percentage of protit, 
etc. In discussing new -procedure with a representative of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, Wallace White, manager of the Emerson 
company, said: “We were informed that we could do as we chose 
about giving the customs officials any or all the particulars regard- 
ing our profits. They, however, suggested that it would be better 
for our clients if we complied with their request, as experts would 
be put on the appraisal and they might think altogether differently 
from us. We therefore concluded to show up our books, and, as 
all accounts had been figured up on actual cost for our own pur- 


poses, they could see just how the matter stood. The matter of 


Putp Drying MACHINE AT THE PLANT oF THE St. LAwreNcE Putr & LuMBER CorPoRATION AT CHANDLER, QUE. 
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Putp Drying MACHINE AT THE PLANT oF THE ST. LAWRENCE Puce & LUMBER CorpPorRATION, CHANDLER, QUE. 


overhead expenses was discussed and the customs officials saw 


Since this inter- 
we have been given to understand that the Canadian gov- 


that the figures were very low for such a plant. 
view 
ernment has added 10 per cent. to the cost of the machine to the 
company. This additional charge includes the duty of 
as well. | 


2714 per 


cent understand that this will be the future policy of 


the Canadian government on imports, for, as they say, the pro- 


tection of their own producers.” 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER COMPANY, 
D' KING the past year two additional grinders were 


the equipment of the new 
rade 


LTD. 


added to 
pulp mill described in the last 


Paper \nnual and Convention PAPER 


These grinders are directly connected with an- 


number of the 
TRADE JOURNAI 
other water wheel unit, giving the mill twenty grinders in all. 
This ground wood pulp mill was completed and started operation 
in July, 1914, and is now running at a capacity of approximately 
200 tons per day. 

\ paper and sulphite mill, with a capacity of about 225 tons 
of paper daily, is now in the course of construction by George F. 
Hardy, consulting engineer, of 309 Broadway, New York, who also 
built the ground wood mill. These two new mills will probably 
1915. All the machinery will 


trically driven with the exception of the variable speed parts 


commence operation about May 1, 
be el 
on the paper machines which will be driven by steam engines sup- 
plid by Bellis & Morcom of 


| aurie & 


England, through their Canadian 
Lamb, of Montreal, while the electric motors 
product of the Canadian General Electric Company. 

boilers are of the water tube type. 
k & Wilcox, Ltd., of Montreal. 


They are supplied by 
For the boilers requiring 


coal alone, the stoker equipment comes from the Murphy Iron 
Works, of Detroit, Mich.; while those adaptable for both coal and 
wood are to be supplied by the Under-Feed Stoker Company of 
America, Chicago. All the boilers are equipped with superheaters 
furnished by Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., and the steam plant will 
be equipped with fuel economizers from B. F. Sturtevant & Com- 
Mass. Boilers are operated with induced and 
forced draft, the equipment being supplied by Sheldons, Ltd., of 
Galt, Ont. 

The radial brick chimney comes from the Custodis Canadian 
Chimney Company, of Montreal and New York, while the agita- 


pany, of Bost yn, 


tors for the storage chests, mixing tanks, stuff chests and beating 
engines are the products of the E. 
Pittsfieid, Mass. 

Four paper machines are to be installed in the mill, two of which 


D. Jones & Sons Company, of 


will be 158 inches wide and one 186 inches wide, Pusey & Jones 
make. 

The fourth machine will have a width of 202 inches, it coming 
from Chas. Walmsley & Company, Ltd., of England, though the 
All of the ma- 
chines have rotary pulp screens of the Voith make, and the roll 


winder is to be the product of Pusey & Jones. 


grinder for the largest machine rolls is being made by the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, of Ansonia, Conn. 

There will also be two sulphite digesters 15 feet in diameter by 
52 feet high. These digesters are the make of the 
Boiler Works Company of Manitowoc, Wis. The sulphur burners 
will be of the rotary type and will be furnished by the Canadian 
Fulp Mill Machinery Company, of Montreal. A Jenssen tower 
system for making acid is to be installed for the sulphite mill. 


Manitowoc 


The towers will be built of reinforced concrete by the Custodis 
Canadian Chimney Company. 
All of the centrifugal stock and water pumps are being supplied 
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by the ¢ anadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., of Toronto; and the travel- 
ing hand power cranes in the machine room are made by the 
Montreal. Sheldons, Ltd., also 
a contract to supply the hot air heating and ventilating 


Dominion Bridge Company, of 
have 
systems 

The housing for these equipments have already been completed 
The build- 
constructed of steel and concrete, the general contractors 
Morrow & Beatty, Ltd., Peterboro, 


and engineers are now at work on the installations. 
ngs are 
being the well-known firm of 
Ont. 

[he following are the dimensions of the various departments: 
Paper stock house, 54 x 270 feet; train shed, 42 x 270 feet; finish- 
ing room, 98 x 270 feet; machine room, 180 x 270 feet; mixing 
room, 46 x 181 feet; sulphite screen room, 55 x 62 feet; blow pit 
room, 46 x 67 feet; digester room, 30 x 59 feet; boiler house, 64 x 
152 feet; sulphur burning room 38 x 42 feet; sulphur storage room, 
30 x 77 feet; and gas and liquor room, 34 x 57 feet. 

The structural steel work on all of the buildings was made by 





NEw 


PLANT OF THE ABiTiBI Power & 


the Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., and the plant in its entirety 


was designed by and constructed under the supervision of 


George I’. Hardy. 

\side from the completion of the mechanical pulp mill and the 
building of the new paper and sulphite mill, the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd., also installed during 1914 an additional wa- 
This unit 
is directly connected to an electric generator unit, making three 
generator units all told. 

The furnished by 
the Holyoke Machine Company, of Worcester, Mass., who had 
the contract for the The generator 
equipment comes from the Canadian Westinghouse Company, while 
the grinders are the make of the Waterous Engine Works, of 
Brantford, Ont., both having furnished the original 
equipment in the pulp mill. 


ter wheel unit for electric power in its power house. 


new water wheel referred to was 


criginal installation. unit 


concerns 


PAPER COMPANY, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A brief outline of the construction work during the year among 
the paper mills, factories and allied trades, is given in the follow- 
ing paragraphs culled from the Paper TrApE JourRNAL through- 
out the year. (The notation at the end of the paragraphs being 
the month, date, and page number, from which the extract has 
been taken.) 


“as 


ALLENTOWN Paper Box Company, Allentown, Pa—This is the 
name of a new company that entered the paper box manufacturing 
industry of Allentown the early part of 1914. third 
floor of the loft building at 42 South street was leased in February, 


(February 26—32, and 


The entire 


and machinery was immediately installed. 
March 19—18.) 

ALBANY Paper Propucts Company, Albany, N. Y.—Notice of 
the incorporation of this company was recorded in August. As 
reported, the objects of the company were to take over the busi- 


IRoQguots Fats, ONT. 


It was stated that the 
new company will remodel the old mill, and in addition install a 


ness, etc., of the Albany Paper Company. 


box and carton plant to provide facilities for conducting the busi- 
Fleischer & Federal Paper Box Company, thereby 
effecting a combination of the three concerns. (August 20—32.) 

AMERICAN Box Boarp Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Amalga- 
mation of this concern with the American Paper Box Company 
and the Illinois-Michigan Fibre Box Company was approved the 


ness of the 


early part of the year, and extensive additions and improvements 
(February 12—24.) Work started on a new 
paper mill in the spring and completion was reported in December. 
The mill is 240 feet in length, and the machinery for same weighs 
about 650,000 tons. It has a capacity of about 50 tons per day. 
(May 21—32, July 2—24, August 13—32, August 27—28, Decem- 
ber 10—32, and December 17—32.) 

AMERICAN STRAW Boarp Company, Norwich, Conn.—Contracts 


were considered. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 


were let about the middle of July for the rebuilding of this com- 
pany’s storehouse at Thamesville, which was destroyed by fire 
several months previous. (July 23—28.) 

AMERICAN Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.—A new 
750 horsepower steam engine was installed in the Mt. Tom divi- 


This installation was for the purpose of 
About this time 


sion at Llolyoke in May 
providing power during the low-water period. 
the company also had under consideration the rebuilding of the 
Oakland division at Manchester, Conn. (May 7—22.) 

Ancuor PArer Mitts Company. Windsor Locks, Conn.—John 
P. O’Brien purchased chese mills about the middle of August, 
and immediately set about to reconstruct same and to install sev- 
Operations began as soon as the im- 
provements were completed. (August 13—22.) 

\ppLeTon Tissue Speciatty Company, Appleton, Wis.—This is 


eral new improvements. 


the name of a new company that was started during the early 
part of 1914 to manufacture a complete line of tissue paper spe 
cialties. (/ebruary 26—22.) 

Au 
was reached the latter part of February to construct a large addi- 


BroTHerS’ Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio.—A_ decision 


tional warehouse adjoining the company’s box and bucket fac- 
(arch 5—18.) 


“> 


PorceT & Spectatty Company, Shawano, Wis.—H. and 


tory in East Dayton 


B. & G, 
C. Boyle organized this company and started in business the latter 
part of July. Bvt one toilet paper machine was at first installed, 
but additional equipment will be added as the business progresses. 
(dugust 13—26.) 

Bapcer Bac & PaArer Company, Wausau, Wis.—This company 
was incorporated the early part of the summer with a capital of 
Work was 


started on the building of a plant about the middle of June, and 


$250,000, to manufacture and deal in paper bags. 
completed in December. Of fireproof construction, the factory is 
146 x 132 feet and two stories high. It is fitted out with every 
modern convenience for the manufacture of paper bags and print- 
Samples of the products of the new concern 
(June 23—28, 


ing wrapping papers. 
were sent to the trade the middle of December. 
August 13—28, and December 3—48.) 

Bactey & SEWALL Company, Watertown, N. 
early part of 1914 this company ordered additional electrical 


Y.—During . the 


equipment from the General Electric Company, consisting of a 
(March 5—30.) 
BAKER Paper Company, Oshkosh, Wis.—This company pur- 


200 kw. motor generator and switchboard. 


chased during the early part of the summer the old flour mill at 
Oshkosh and immediately let contracts for the installation of ma- 
chinery suitable for the manufacture of tablets, covers, loose-leaf 
devices, etc. When in operation this enterprise will mean the 
employment of about one hundred additional people. (July 30—10.) 

Batuurst LumMper Company, Ltp., Bathurst, N. B—A 60-ton 
paper and a 25-ton pulp mill was completed by this company dur- 
ing the past year. (March 12—12.) A description of the mills, as 
recorded by Lockwoed’s 1915 Directory, page 192, follows: Hon. 
W. C. Edwards, president.; Angus McLean, vice-president; A. E. 
Loosen, treasurer; Morris Preisch, secretary; G. B. Steffanson, 
superintendent, A. G. McIntyre, manager of pulp and paper mills, 
and A. A. MacDonald, chief engineer. BATHURST PAPER MILL.— 
Shipping point, Bathurst—One 130-inch board machine, trim 120 
inches; twelve 2,000-Ib., two 1,500-lb. beating, and two refining 
engines. Steam power. Bleached Mitscherlich sulphite, extra 
strong container board, 120,000 Ibs.; 24 hours. Pure Mitt.— 
Shipping point, Bathurst. Two digesters and three wet machines. 
Sulphite fibre, 50,000 Ibs.; 24 hours. 

Bexr River Paper Company, Petoskey, Mich—A new wood 
room, to replace the one destroyed by fire during the past sum- 


mer, was completed in November. The new building is 42x 6l 


1914 


feet, and its side walls are 20 feet in height. It is almost entirely 
fireproof. (December 3—38.) 

Bett Paver Box Company, S‘oux City, S. D—This company 
engaged in the manufacture of cardboard boxes at Sioux City 
about the middle of October. Space was secured on the third 
floor of the Madison Milling Company on North Phillips avenue, 
and machinery was installed. At present the company only em- 
ploys ten or twelve hands, but this number will be increased as 
(October 1—32.) 


BeMis BroTHERS Bac Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—Permit for 


soon as business warrants. 


the erection ot a seven-story annex at 406 Fourth street, Soutn, 
at a cost of $65,000, was issued to this company on June 3 by the 
local building inspector. The structure, which is expected to be 
completed the early part of 1915, will be of concrete and brick. 
(June 18—32.) 

Boot, J. R., 
ing a new concrete timber mill, 150x 45 feet, to replace the one 
(December 24—18.) 


British CoLUMBIA SULPHITE Fipre Company, Mill Creek, B.C. 


Ottawa, Ont.—This company is at present build- 
destroyed by fire last spring. 


An additional digester and more drying rolls were installed in 
this company’s mill the early part of 1914, together with other 
(March 26—38. ) 

Brompton Putp & Paper Company, East Angus, Que. 


important fixtures. 
Orders 
were placed in March for the equipment of a newsprint mill- 
(March 19—14.) 
installed, and is described in Lockwood’s 1915 Directory, page 
186, as follows: “News Mrtx.—One 162-inch Fourdrinier, four 
beating and two Jordans. News, 120,000 lIbs., 24 hours.” This 
concern also built a boxboard mill, which is also described in the 
“BoxBoarD Mitit.—QOne 112-inch cylinder machine and 
Boxboards, 80,000 Ibs., 24 hours.” 
Y.—One 20 kv-a 
and three 200 kv-a transformers were added to this company’s 
electric equipment during the past year. (July 9—25.) 

CoRNELL Woop Propucts Company, Cornell, Wis.—During the 


The machinery was subsequently received and 


directory 
three beating engines. 
BROWNVILLE PAper Company, Brownville, N. 


early part of July this company was organized with a capital of 
$3,000,000, to take over the business of the Brunet Falls Manufac- 
turing Company. (July 30—24.) 

BurMus Paper Company, West Dudley, Mass.—Advices in May 
stated that this company was entirely reconstructing its plant. 
New concrete foundations were built, a new flume and water 
wheel put in, and a new paper machine installed in the place of 
the old one. (May 21—16.) 


“cn 


CALIFORNIA Paper & BoArp Mitts, Antioch, Cal—According to 
a report of the Biggs Boiler Works, of Akron, Ohio, this company 
installed last October a big semi-globe rotary bleaching boiler at 
each of its nine mills. (October 22—22.) 

CARTHAGE SULPHITE Pup & PAper Company, Carthage, N. Y. 

The General Electric Company reported the installation in this 
mill last March of a 150-horsepower induction motor and con- 
troller. (March 12—32.) 

CantTAsANno, Vito G., New York.—Following the fire which gut- 
ted the establishment of Vito G. Cantasano, at 177 South street, 
New York City, the early part of 1914, new quarters were taken 
at 71 Roosevelt street. Later in the year the burned quarters were 
rebuilt by Mr. Cantasano, and he moved back into his old stand 
about the first of November. (October 22—30.) 

Ceci. Paper Company, Lancaster, Pa., and Rising Sun, Md.— 
See New York Card and Paper Company. 

CHALEUR PuL_p & LuMBER Company, Montreal, Que.—For the 
purpose of carrying on a lumber, pulp and paper bag business, this 
company was chartered in the Province of Quebec, last October, 
with a capital of $75,000. (November 12—14.) 

CHAMPION COATED PAPER -COMPANY, 


Hamilton, Ohio.—The 
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SCHORSCH & CO. 


Office: 500 East 133rd Street New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BAGS AND SACKS 


Daily Capacity, 4,000,000 


WE MAKE ALL GRADES OF 


QUICK OPENING BAGS 
SATCHEL BOTTOM BAGS 


This 
Registered 
Trade Mark 
Octagon 


on a Paper 
Bag vouches 
for its 


Good Quality. 


also 


Sugar Bags 
Bread Bags 
Glassine Bags 
Candy Bags 
Notion Bags 
Bottle Bags 
Millinery Bags 
Shirt Waist Bags 
Shirt Bags 
Poultry Sacks 
Charcoal Sacks 
Coal Sacks 
Coke Sacks 
Wood Sacks 
Specialties 


FLAT BAGS 
SQUARE BAGS FUEL SACKS 


FLOUR SACKS 


FACTORY 
132*° TO 133"° ST. 6 BROOK AVE 
The new fireproof building we 
occupy was especially designed 
and built for our own require- 
ments. 


Our equipment comprises the 
very latest improved machinery 
for both manufacturing and print- 
ing Paper Bags and Sacks. 


Our private railroad siding into 
building gives us unequaled ship- 
ping facilities. 
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first of the six new machine engines to be installed in Mill No. 1 
was placed on its foundations in April. Other extensive im- 
provements were reported at this mill during the past year. 
(April 4—20.) 

CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass.— 
Among the improvements reported at this mill during the past 
year included the installation of several dryers to the several 
machines, new speed cones, shafting and screens. The company 
also changed its paper machine drives from steam engines to 
electric motors. (January 8—16; and April 30—30.) 

CHEMICAL PAPER MANUFACTURING CompANy, Holyoke, Mass.— 
Work was started in the early fall of 1914 to enlarge the shipping 
department of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company’s 
mill at Holyoke, Mass. The addition of a new boiler in the mill 
A fifth machine was added dur- 
ing the summer, a 78-inch Fourdrinier, and full operations were 
(November 5—-26.) 


was also reported at that time. 


scheduled for the first of the new year. 


CuicouTIMI LumBer & Putp Company, Chicoutimi, Que— 
). T. A. Dubuc completed financial arrangements for this company 
last March so that extensive additions could be made at the plant 
in the Lake St. John district. According to his plans, the com- 


pany would expend about $4,000,000. (4pril 2—14.) 


CuisHoLmM, Duncan, Toronto, Ont.—Paper men in Canada ap- 
peared very much interested last August in a new pulp and paper- 
making scheme which at that time was being quietly launched by 
a syndicate represented by Mr. Chisholm. (August 27—18.) 

CLAREMONT Paper Company, Claremont, N. H.—Plans were 
prepared in January for a new electric power house, 30x 50 feet, 
two stories, of brick and granite. (January 8—16.) In March the 
General Electric Company reported the installation of a new 
electric apparatus consisting of a 500 kw. alternating current 
generator with 17% kw. exciter, 400 horsepower motor, trans- 
formers, switchboard and accessories. (March 19—32.) The Cas- 
per Ranger Construction Company, of Holyoke, Mass., was 
awarded a contract in April for a new addition to the company’s 
plant at Claremont. The contract called for a new building 80 x 180 
feet, one story, to be used as a machire and beater room. (April 
16—20.) Other electric equipment added in July included a 937 
kv.-a Curtis turbo generator, 125 kw. generator set, switchboard 
and accessories. (July 9—26.) 

CLARK Paper & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.— 
This company, which for many years was located at 74 Mill street, 
moved to its new plant on Dewey avenue, last February. The 
building, which was started in 1912, is of brick and concrete, and 
is divided by fire walls into five separate departments. (February 
26—32. ) 

CLEVELAND-AKRON Bac Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Contract 
was awarded last March for a new factory building, 285 x 115 feet, 
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WORK DURING 1914 


six stories and basement, of light structural steel and reinforced 
concrete. 

Curr Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—During the early 
part of 1914 this company changed its electrical motors from di- 
rect to alternating currents. (January 29—36.) 

Corrin Brotuers, New Bedford, Mass.—Advices in June stated 
that this concern would build a two-story addition to its paper 
box plant at the foot of Middle street. (June 4—32.) 

CoNnSOLIDATED WATER Power & Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Wis.--In the early summer this company ordered a 250 horse- 
power, 300-600 revolutions per minute, 220-volt, shunt wound 
direct motor, from the General Electric Company. (June 25—32.) 

CorNELL & Warp Company, Kaukaunna, Wis.—Order was 
placed last February with the Kaukaunna Machine Works for 
four large additional machines for the manufacture of paper 
towels. (February 26—22.) See White-Washburn Company. 

CrowN-CoLuMBIA Paper Company, Portland, Ore.—According 
to the general Electric Cotnpany, this company installed last sum- 
mer a 150-horsepower induction motor and a 2,000-kv.-a water- 
cooled transformer at its Camas, Wash., mill. (May 7—32.) 
See also Crown-Willamette Paper Company. 

CrRowWN-WILLAMETTE Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal—All 
of the properties of the Crown-Columbia Paper Company and the 
Willamette Pulp & Paper Company were consolidated under one 
head the first part of October. Numerous improvements at the 
various mills were immediately started, and the outturn during 
1915 is expected to be greatly increased. (October 8—40 and De- 
cember 31—28.) 

CYLINDER Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y.—A 200-horse- 
power induction motor, purchased from the General Electric 
Company, was added to this mill's electrical drive equipment dur- 
ing the early part of 1914. (February 26—32.) 

“D” 

De Grasse Paper Company, Carthage, N. ¥Y.—The installation 
of a 400-horsepower induction motor with starting panels and 
coupling for direct connected drive, and a 950-kv.-a synchronous 
motor with 20-kw. exciter and switchboard panels, was reported 
by the General Electric Company during the spring of 1914. 
(March 12—32, and April 16—32.) 

Detroit SULPHITE Putp & Paper Company, Detroit, Mich— 
The electrical equipment of this mill was added to during the 
past summer by the installation of a 625-kv.-a Curtis turbo- 
generator with accessories and seven motors, ranging from 3 to 
25 horsepower capacity. (July 2—32.) 

DEXTER SULPHITE Puce & Paper Company, Dexter, N. Y.— 
Operations were started early in the fall on the erection of a 
concrete pier on which hoisting derricks are to be placed for the 
use of the company. (October 15—16.) 

DIAMOND STATE Fispre Company, Bridgeport, Pa—A new mill 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 


for the manufacture of tissue paper was built by this company 


during the past year. The addition was completed the first part 
of November. (November 12—32.) 

DoNNACONA Paper Company, Ltp., Donnacona, Que—The new 
plant of this company, which was erected for the manufacture of 
groundwood and sulphite pulp, .vas completed last 
(March 


newsprint, 
February, operations beginning about the first of March. 
5—10.) Lockwood's 1915 Directory describes the mill as follows: 
“G. P. H. Gould, Lyons Falls, N. Y., president; W. N. Kernan, 
New York City, vice-president; C. B. Rogers, Utica, N. Y., presi- 
dent; W. N. Kernan, New York City, 
Rogers, Utica, N. Y., treasurer; George M. McKee, Donnacona, 
general manager; Joseph Krockenberg, mill superintendent. Ship- 


vice-president; C. B. 


Three 2,000-lb. beating and one refining en- 
sagley & Sewall 160-inch Fourdrinier. Widest trimmed 
Water and electricity. News, 100,000 Ibs.; 24 
Ground Wood Mill—Twelve Jenckes Machine Company 
grinders, four wet machines. Water, 150,000 Ibs., 24 hours. Sul- 
phur Mill—One 15x54 McNeil Boiler Works digester. 60,000 
Ibs., 24 hours.” 

Dominion Putp Company, Chatham, N. B.—This company com- 
pleted the rebuilding of its plant last May. All of the machinery 
of the old Mirimichi Sulphite Fibre Company was used, and a 


ping point at mill. 
gines, one 
sheet, 150 inches. 


hours. 


new Pusey & Jones drying machine was installed, together with a 
acid (May 7—32.) 

Doty & ScRIMGEOUR MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, Reading, Pa— 
This company went under new management early last July, and 
it was said at the time that extensive additions and alterations 


new barker system. 


would be made to the plant, after which the company would be 
in a position to place on the market all styles of friction plate 
(September 24—38.) 

Dusugue Paper Company, Dubuque, lowa—The new building 


flinted paper. 


which will be used as the future home of this company was com- 


pleted the first week in August. 
6—18.) 


Duptey Parer Company, Lansing, Mich.—Reports from Lansing 


Stocking immediately began. 
(.dugust 


last February stated that a new building, two stories and base- 
ment, was being erected for this company at a cost of $25,000. 
(February 5—28.) 
“Ep 

East CanapA Putp & Paper Company, Murray Bay, Que.— 
Timber limits of 392,000 square miles at Murray Bay, owned by 
this concern, were purchased in October by A. E. 
Ottawa, for $108,000. He also purchased the pulp mill and other 
rights for $34,000. Mr. 
(October 29—12.) 

EASTERN 


Bradbury, of 
Bradbury was acting for other interests. 


Me.—All the 
properties of the Katahdin Pulp and Paper Company at Lincoln, 
Me., were purchased by this company in October. Alterations 
were immediately started to convert the mill into a high-grade 
writing paper plant—the old 
(October 8—26.) 

Eaton, CRANE & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass—Among the 
improvements reported by this company during the past year is 
The 


company proposes to erect between two side tracks of the N. Y., 


MANUFACTURING Company, Bangor, 


product being manila and pulp. 


one that will greatly facilitate the shipping at the plant. 


N. H. & H. R. R. directly opposite their building a bridge across 
South Church street, connecting one of the main buildings with 
a loading platform. The bridge, it is understood, will cost about 
$12,000. (December 3—20.) 

Eppy, E. B., Company, Hull, Que—Two out of the three units 
of the new hydro-electric power plant which this concern began 
building in 1913 were completed last March and placed in opera- 
tion. Besides the construction of a new power house the work 
included the deepening of all forebays and intakes to give greater 
head water, 
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Empire Paper Company, Chicago, Ill—This company moved 
from its old address, 508 Sherman street, into its new eight-story 
building at 725-7-9 South Fifth street, on May 1, of last year. 
The new quarters are more commodious and enable the company 
to give better shipping facilities and carry a larger stock on hand. 
(March 5—24.) 

ENGLISH FisrE Boarp Company, Penn Yan, N. Y.—This com- 
pany was organized the early part of 1914, and purchased the old 
Shutts’ mill at Yan, N. Y. 
and rebuilding the mill, equipping it with the latest machinery 


Penn After completely remodeling 
to produce a high class press board, it was placed in operation 
The mill is fitted up according to English 
(July 
The 1915 edition of Lockwood’s Directory describes the 
“Harry 
L. Rufus Koons, vice-president and secretary, and Harry Green- 
Shipping point at mill. 
machine, two 120-lb. beating engines and two refining engines. 
Widest trimmed sheet 58 inches. Water and steam. English 
glazed and roll pressings, fibre boards, shield boards, chair seat 
boards, electric boards, etc., 10,000 Ibs. 24 hours.” 

EscANABA TRACTION CoMPANY, Escanaba, Mich.—In order to 
give the industries in the vicinity more power, this company be- 


during the summer. 
ideas, and is now being operated by English workmen. 
30—38. ) 
mill as 


follows : Stirk, president and superintendent ; 


berg, treasurer. One 62-inch cylinder 


gan the erection of a new power dam 2 miles from the city limits 
of Gladstone, last spring. (arch 19—26.) 

EvurEKA Rutine & Binpinc Company, Holyoke, Mass.—A new 
$20,000 addition to this company’s plant on Winter street was ap- 
proved last September by the Holyoke City Engineering Depart- 
ment. (October 1—20.) 

Everett Purp & Paper Company, Everett, Wash—This com- 
pany added to its electric drive equipment during the summer two 
200-horsepower induction motors and controllers, furnished by 
the General Electric Company. (July 2—32.) 

E. Z. Opener Bac Company, Orange, Texas.—Reports during 
the early part of 1914 stated that this company had made several 
additions to its plant, including new machinery that would double 
the output of its paper bags. (January 22—32.) 


eoeree 


Fort Francis Purp & Paper Company, Fort Francis, Ont— 
See Minnesota and Ontario Power Company. 

Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, Wis.—Reports of the 
General Electric Company show that this company added to its 
electrical equipment during the past summer a 150-horsepower in- 
duction motor with compensator and panel. (May 28—32.) 

FRANKLIN CcATED Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio—At the 
regular mid-summer meeting of the board of directors of this 
company, a resolution was passed authorizing the expenditure of 
$25,000 on a new building and also on improvements to the ma- 
chinery in the old plant. (August 27—26.) 

FRANKLIN County Hyprautic Company, Chasm Falls, N. Y.— 
Two single Francis turbines were installed by this company the 
early part of last year. These turbines increased the horsepower 
from 4,000 to 6,000, 
Paper Company, at Malone, N. Y. 
Malone Light & Power Company. 


part of which was for use of the Malone 


(January 29—20.) 


See also 


“CG” 


GENERAL Paper & TwiNeE Company, Chicago, Il—Three Chi- 
cago concerns, each identified with the local paper trade, con- 
solidated last May under the style of the General Paper & Twine 
Company, with headquarters at 152-154 West Kinzie street. The 


concerns which went to make up the new company were: W. J. 
Bradford & Co., the Consumers Paper Company and George S. 
Fox & Co. 


Following the consolidation, steps were taken to or- 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 


ganize an efficiency and economical working force to handle the 
combined lines. (May 21—18.) 

Granp Lake Company, New York City—The Richards Paper 
Company, of Baltimore, Md., was absorbed by the Grand Lake 
Company in August last. (August 20—30.) During 1914 this 
was also active in developing its sales department. A 
number of new warerooms were leased and occupied in various 
parts of the country. In New 
house at Washington and Watt streets. 


company 


York it opened its own ware- 
At Philadelphia, Pa., the 


five-story building at 103 Church street was opened as a branch, 





New PLANT OF THE 
and in Chicago the warehouse at the corner of Fulton and Des- 
plaines streets was leased. Another warehouse was opened at 
Minneapolis, Minn., at 702 First street, North. 
added to its lines of products 


Besides manufac- 
turing paper bags, the company 
during the year, toilet papers, wrappings, tissues and a new line 
of patented envelopes. (June 28—28.) 

NorTHERN Paper Company, New York City.—During the 
past summer this company added to the electric-drive equipment 
[ mill at Millinocket, Me., 


horsepower, two 75-horsepower and one 


GREAT 


of its one 15-horsepower, three 60- 
225-horsepower induc- 
tion motors, with panel and switches. 4—32.) 

Paper & Fipre Company, Green Bay, Wis.—A 
addition that will add materially 
was added to the 


(June 11—32.) 


(June 


GREEN BAY new 


to the output of this company 


mill at Green Bay during the past summer. 


con.gre 
York ¢ ‘ity. 


business, the Harris Paper Com- 


Harris PAPER Company, New In order to meet the 
demands of its rapidly growing 
pany found it necessary to take larger quarters. Subsequently in 
October this company moved from 32 Union Square, New York 
East Thirteenth street, where the 
(October 22—30.) 


Hawksbury, Que.—This 


City, to a large store at 12 
property was leased for a term of years. 
Hawkspury Boarp & Paper MILLs, 
company was chartered in the Province of Quebec during the past 
year, and in October it was reported that work would begin 
(October 29—12.) 


Herman Company, Tue K. I., Chicago, Il!l—Early last January 


on the erection of a mill at Hawkesbury. 


plans and specifications were drawn up for a seven-story build- 
ing as a new and larger home for this company. The specifica- 
tions called for an expenditure of $175,000, and the building was 
to be ready for occupancy by October 1. This makes the third 
the the which 

three-ply container board. (January 22—22.) 
HonerG Company, THE Joun, Green 
was reported during the early part of November in the new addi- 
tion which is being built for the John Hoberg Company at Green 
say, Wis 


Cavatior 


imcrease in quarters of company, manufactures 


say, Wis.—Rapid progress 


Work was started several weeks previous on the ex- 
for the foundation, which 
One of the and paper machines 
Was ordered in ‘the fall, and it will be installed in the new addi- 
tion w! 3y the addition of this machine the 


was built of reinforced con- 


crete, newest most improved 


en it is completed. 


MInNESOTA & ONTARIO PowEeR COMPANY, AT 





1914 


working force of the mills will be considerably increased and the 
payroll enlarged. (November 5—26.) 

HottincswortH & Wuuitney Company, Waterville, Me— 
Among the installations reported at this mill during the past 
year were the additions to its electric drive equipment, including 
one 100-horsepower and three 300-horsepower induction motors 
and starting panels, a 400-kw. alternating current generator with 
14-kw. exciter, one 200-horsepower induction motor and six mo- 
tors of 20, 25 and 35-horsepower capacities with switchboard and 
(May 21—32, and June 11—32.) 

HartTyE Paper MANUFACTURING ComM- 
PANY, Steubenville, Ohio.—The J. H. 
Horn & Sons Company, of Lawrence, 
Mass., reported in April of last year the 
building of four beater engines of 2,000 
Hartje mill. 


accessories. 


pounds capacity for the 
(April 30—30.) 

Hoyt & Sons, Georce H., 
Mass.—Early last June this firm moved 


manufacturing plant to 


Haverhill, 
its paper box 
more commodious quarters at 29 Win- 
gate street, where it will have an oppor- 
tunity to greatly expand its business. 
(June 4-32.) 

Hueues & Co., INc., WiLLIAM, Ridge- 
field Park, N. Y—The mill designed and built by F. L. Smith, 
5 Beekman street, New York, for this corporation, was completed 


St. Frances, Onr. 


the early part of last year. The mill buildings include a boiler 
house 50x60 feet, engine room 61 x 60 feet, paper machine room 
62 x 232 feet, and a beater room 63x87 feet. (February 12—28.) 
The description of the mill in Lockwood's 1915 Directory is as 
“One Downington &6-inch machine, five 1,000-Ib. beating 
Widest trimmed sheet, 80 inches. Width 
48,000 Ibs., 


follows: 
and two refining engines. 
Steam, Rooting 


of supercalender, 86 inches paper, 


24 hours.” 


te a 











PLANT OF THE EATON, CRANE & Pike Co., Pittsrietp, Mass. 


Hvuco, F. V., Worcester, Mass.—Advices in August stated that 
the new envelope company, formed by Mr. Hugo at 68 Prospect 
street, would begin operations about the first of September, em- 
ploying twenty people. The newly-formed company, after se- 
curing its location, installed machines that would give a daily ca- 
pacity of 750,000 envelopes. (August 20—32.) 

Hunt, Joun, Neenah, Wis.—Advices in November stated that 
Mr. Hunt would open a wholesale paper and storehouse and con- 
duct business in a location in the rear of the postoffice at Neenah. 
(November 19—26.) 

Hutcuinson Box Boarp & Paper Company, Hutchinson, Kan. 
—Included in the additions and equipments at this mill during 
1914 was a new machine for winding rolls of paper and straw- 
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Coated Lithograph Papers 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 


hoard stock, This installation was reported the early part of 


August. (dugust 13—42.) A new 50-ton engine was delivered 
to the company the latter part of October. It will be used to 
replace the two small 15-ton machines of the same design. The 


addition of the larger engine will be another step forward for 
the mill, as it will handle 50 tons of material in a working day. 
Two other 15-ton engines will be used in addition to this, as the 


_mill handles three kinds of pulp at the same time. (November 


5—20. ) 
“ye 


INTERNATIONAL PApreR Company, New York City—The re- 
building of the big dam of this company at Riley, Me., was re- 
ported to be progressing in November. The H. P. Cummings; 
Construction Company, of Portland, Me., has the contract for the 
work. (November 11—32.) The company also built a conveyor 
to take its wood from the cars to the cutting-up mill at Old Town 
Me., saving much expense in hauling. After the long grinders 
have displaced the short ones, the cutting-up mill will be dis- 
pensed with. All the stock then will come in on the cars. 


(November 5—260.) 
ms 


Jessur & More Paver Company, Philadelphia, Pa—All of the 
properties of the Kenmore Pulp and Paper Company were pur- 
chased during the past summer by the Jessup & Moore company, 
and in the future will be operated as one concern. (July 30—8.) 
The Philadelphia offices of this company were removed in No- 
vember to the eighteenth floor of the new Commercial Trust 


Company Building. (December 3—20.) 


“Ke 

KAUKAUNA Paper Nove_tty Company, Kaukauna, Wis.—Work 
was started in the spring on the construction of an addition to 
the company’s plant. The specifications of the new addition 
called for a two-story structure, 22 x 44 feet. It will be used as 
(March 19—28.) 

KALAMAZOO LABEL COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich.—This company 
took over the patents and business of the Kalamazoo Kase Com- 
pany of Chicago, during the early part of 1914. A new addition 


Was immediately started to the plant at Kalamazoo, and as soon 


a warehouse. 


as it was completed the machinery was removed from Chicago. 
(Varch 5—20.) 

KALAMAZOO Loose Lear BinpeR Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
A new addition to this concern’s plant at Kalamazoo was re- 
ported in the course of construction during the early part of the 
year. The addition is of fireproof construction and is said to be 
one of the best lighted and best ventilated plants in the city. 
(January 22—38.) 

KATAHDIN Putp & Paper Company, Lincoln, Me.—See Eastern 
Manufacturing Company. 

Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, Mass—The General 
Electric Company reported last May the installation in the Keith 
plant of a 150-horsepower induction motor with starting com- 
pensator and panel. (May 28—32.) 

KENMORE Puce & Paper Company, Elton and Providence, Md. 
—See Jessup & Moore Paper Company. 

Keyer Fotpinc Box Company, Dayton, Ohio.—See Lindley Box 
& Paper Company. 

KENSINGTON Paper Goons Company, Kensington, Conn.—Re- 
ports during the middle of the summer stated that this company 
was contemplating the building of a large addition to its plant. 
(dugust 27—32.) 

KIMBERLY-CLARK Company, Neenah, Wis.—Two houses, 90x 
100 ieet each, one two-story and one one-story, were built for 
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this company at Appleton during the past summer. One of the 
buildings will be used for storage purposes, while the other will 
be converted into a bleaching plant. (/uly 23—20.) 

Kratz Company, THe A. S., Richmond, Va.—A _ report last 
March stated: “A factory with a daily capacity of twenty-five tons 
of paper boxes will shortly be established at Richmond by A. S. 
Kratz. The building will be of mill construction, 150 x 12 
costing about $20,000. The machinery, which has been purchased, 
is valued at $50,000." (March 5—30.) 


ay ” 


LAZAR-ARCHER PAPER ComMpaANY, San Francisco, Cal—An ad- 


5 feet, 


ditional machine was added to this company’s plant in the early 
fall. The addition was made necessary to take care of the in- 
creasing demand for the concern’s crepe paper towels. (October 
15—28. ) 

LEOMINSTER PAreR Box Company, Leominster, Mass.—This 
concern began business on December 2, 1914, employing thirty- 
five hands. This number will be increased in the early part of 
1915 and from time to time, as the business demands. The new 
concern for the present will make only plain cardboard boxes, 
but it is planned to manufacture the other styles before the close 
of the current year. (December 10—30.) 

LincoLn Pute Woop Company, Lincoln, Me—For the purpose 
of owning and leasing timberlands, buying and selling lands and 
stumpage, cutting and manufacturing timber, this company was 
organized the latter part of 1914 with a capital of $10,000. (Decem- 
ber 17-—22.) 

LinpLtey Box & Paper Company, Gas City, Ind.—Machinery, 
fixtures and folding box patents of the Keyer Folding Box Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, were purchased by the Lindley Box and 
Paper Company last summer for $7,100 at public auction. (July 
2—20.) 

LinpsAY WoveEN Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio—A new 
stretcher for Fourdrinier wires was installed at this company’s 
plant at Collingswood Station, Cleveland, in July. (July 9—24.) 

LoTBINIERE PuLpwoop Suppty Company, Levis, Que—This com- 
pany was organized last summer to carry on the pulpwood busi- 
ness formerly conducted by Joseph Masse. (June 4—48.) 


“M” 
‘0 Se 


MacLaren Company, Buckingham, Que.—During the past sum- 
mer this company extended its forest telephone service. The 
new dam and log slide which was being built at High Falls on 
the Livre river by the company were completed and put in use 
early in September. (September 17—16.) 

Matone Licht & Power Company, Chasm Falls, N. Y.—The 
$400,000 power development project was completed in the fall 
of 1914. Work on this project was started in May, 1913, and in 
the latter part of June, 1914, power was delivered to the mill of 
the Malone Paper Company. The Franklin County Hydraulic 
Company, which was organized in 1913, purchased the Malone 
Light & Power Company, and assumed control in September of 
that year. The power dam is located at Titusville, above Chasm 
Falls, the water being carried 3,700 feet through a penstock 7 feet 
in diameter, with a fall to the power house of 275 feet. (Novem- 
ber 26—20.) See also Franklin County Hydraulic Company. 

Minnesota & ONTARIO Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn.— 
The mill built by this company at Fort Francis, Ont., was com- 
pleted early in the spring of 1914. (May 7—12.) The descrip- 
tion of the mill as listed in Lockwood's 1915 Directory is as fol- 
lows: “Fort Francis Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. Office, An- 
drus Building, Minneapolis. E. W. Backus, president; William 
F. Brooks, secretary, and treasurer; R. J. Young, assistant man- 
ager; John J. Ross, superintendent. Paper Mill—Two 186-inch 
Fourdriniers. Wat2r and electricity. News, 300,000 Ibs., 24 hours. 
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National Paper Supply Company 


MILLS’ SELLING AGENTS 


132 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REPRESENTING LEADING MILLS FOR 


CREPE PAPERS 


This line consists of full assort- 
ment of plain and fancy Crepe 
Papers; we also carry in stock the 
well known Apollo and Mercury 
Crepe Paper Napkins. Try our 
Ajax Paper Table Cloths, they 


have a ready sale. 


TOILET PAPERS 


The quality and standing of the 
Napsco Toilet Papers are recog- 
nized by the most particular buyers. 
Have you seen our new Snow Drop 
Roll? It’s the latest thing in a 
Pure White Crepe Toilet Tissue. 
Mills are now turning out 300 cases 
per day in all grades. Write for 


delivered prices. 


TISSUES 


We have Fourdrinier, Cylinder 
and Crinkled Tissues in sheets and 
rolls. Our five years’ experience in 
specializing in Tissues has proven us 


leaders in this line. 


CHEVIOTS 


Our line of Oxamine Papers are 
today used extensively by the lead- 
ing paper jobbers catering to the box 
trade. Carried in stock in 26-inch 
rolls, special shades or color com- 
binations made to order. 

In addition to making distinctive 
and attractive box coverings, these 
papers are pleasing and effective in 
the form of parcels packets, such as 
glove, handkerchief and necktie en- 
velopes, or wrappers of any kind 
where dignity and refinement are 


desired. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


PAPER TOWELS 


We offer the well advertised 
Hygeia Brand Paper Towels, which 
are known and used from coast to 
coast. Mill’s capacity is 150 cases 


per day. 


FELT PAPERS 


This mill has recently installed a 
greater beating capacity with the re- 
sult that they are able to produce 
a felt paper which will take the 
place of cloth. Specially adapted 
for the Hat, Cap and Trunk trades. 
Made from the softest selected rags. 
Special attention paid to inquiries for 


carload lots. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S SONS, Putney, Vt. 
WHITE AND COLORED TISSUES 


AMERICAN BOARD COMPANY, Hop River, Conn. 
BINDERS’ BOARD—LEATHER BOARD—TRUNK BOARD 


BLOSSVALE PAPER COMPANY, Blossvale, N. Y. 


NO. 


MANILA AND 


Eastern Selling Agents 


NO. 2 WHITE TISSUES 


GROSSMAN PAPER BOX COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 
OYSTER PAILS—FOLDING BOXES—ICE CREAM & CANDY BOXES 


WE SELL TO JOBBERS ONLY AND HAVE A LARGER TONNAGE OF TISSUE AND CREPE 
PRODUCTS THAN ANY INDIVIDUAL CONCERN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Fifteen grinders and twelve wet machines. Water. Groundwood.” 

Misstsguot Putp & Paper Company, Sheldon Springs, Vt— 
The board mill of this company, which had been in the 
course of building for several years previous, was completed and 
operations started about the first of June, 1914. (June 18—32.) 

MoNADNOCK H.—A 25-60-horse- 
motor and controller was ordered by this company from the Gen- 
.eral Electric Company in February, 1914. (March 5—30.) 

MONROE Paper Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass.—This 
company was organized and incorporated in January, 1914, and 
spring took over the mill and properties of the James 
Company. Work started 
(June 8—28.) 

Morris Fisre Boarp Company, Morris, Ill—The completion of 
this mill was reported in the spring of 1914. Lockwood's 1915 
Directory gives the following description of the mill: “——————, 
president; E. S. Rankin, vice-president; A. L. Press, treasurer ; 
O. Gumbinsky, secretary; A. C. Vankirk, superintendent. Ship- 
One 68-inch five-cylinder machine, five 1,200- 


new 


Paper Mitts, Bennington, N. 


BRIDGE 


in the 
Ramage 


improving the mill. 


Paper was immediately on 


ping point at mill. 
lb. beating and four refining engines. High grade box boards. 
80,000 Ibs., 24 


Box 


hours.” 
Boarp Company, Montreal, Canada.—The Mills 
Mass., that it 


Mon TREAI 


Machine Company, of Lawrence, reports received 


% . = 4 
ilk RAMESH 
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NATIONAL Paper Propucts Company, San Francisco, Cal—This 
company was organized in September with a capital stock of 
$500,000 to manufacture and sell paper towels, toilet tissue, drug 
cans, (October 15—28 and November 26—28.) 

NEKoOsA-EDWARDS PAPER CoMpANY, Port Edwards, Wis.—Ad- 
vices in the early fall of last year stated that this company had 
started the installation of a filtering plant that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $25,000. (September 24—32.) 

New York Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.—On March 16 of 
last year this company was purchased by William Bauernschmidt 
at a price, it is understood, of $18,000 cash. This concern was 
purchased from the Whitehall Paper Company. It dates back to 
1898, it having been started then by Frederick Brinkman and con- 


etc. 


tinued until May, 1913, when he formed a corpora- 
tion known as the White- hall Paper Company. This 
corporation acquired a mill 2 at Whitehall, Md. and 
operated it in conjunction with the jobbing business 
of the New York Paper a Company. (March 19—38.) 

Nites Boarp & PAPER 0 Company, Niles, Mich— 
After a fire that almost completely destroyed this 
company’s paper mill, of- be ficials of the company 
planned the reconstruction ' of the mill on the sight 


¥ 


h 


MILL oF THE DONNACONA PAPER CompANY AT DonNnaAcona, ILL. 


an order from the Montreal Box Board Company in July for a 
100-inch paper machine with six cylinders and thirty-six dryers. 
(August 6—32.) 

Munisinc Paper Company, Munising, Mich—The beaterroom 
of this mill, which was gutted by fire and water in February, was 
(March 19— 
A powerful new engine and generator was installed in the 
last April, together other 


repaired and placed in operation one month later. 
26.) 


mill with several additions and im- 
and power (April 16—28.) 


Arrangements were made in July for the establishment of a 


provements to machinery plant. 
bleaching plant with a capacity of twenty-five tons per day; also 
for the addition of a new modern Fourdrinier to the paper mill, 
together with accessories, which increases the output of paper 
about twenty tons per twenty-four hours, and gives employment 
to about (July 9—20.) 

Mvutuin Company, Tue A. F., Philadelphia, Pa—Owing to in- 
Creasing business, this company was compelled to seek larger 
quarters, and in March, 1914, the removal to 1221 and 1223 Bain- 
bridge street was reported. (March 19—26.) 


seventy-five more hands. 





cleared and 
(August 


The 
work was begun in the early fall on the rebuilding. 
6—28. ) 


of the one destroyed ground was quickly 


Nixon Paper Company, Martin & WittiAm H.—Plans were 
completed in May for the alteration of the company’s mills at 
Manayunk. This addition called for the building of a one-story 
building 100x125 feet on the corner of Nixon and Umbria 
streets. (ay 7—32.) 
“co 

Opett MANUFACTURING CompPpANy, Groveton, N. H.—A bleach- 
ing plant with a daily production of twenty-five tons, was com- 
pleted by this company the early part of last winter. Reports at 
that time also stated that in addition to making bond paper, the 
company had installed a machine for waxing and oiling the other 
grades which the mill produces. (March 19—32.) 


Onto & MicHiGAN PArper Company, Toledo, Ohio—A new 


building whose contract called for completion by November 1, 
was in the course of construction during the past summer. Of 
brick and steel construction. 


The building is three stories high. 
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Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 
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ROPE and JUTE MANILA 
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ELECTRIC INSULATING 


FOURDRINIER AND CYLINDER SAND 
All and part Rope Tag, Pattern, Box Stay, Flour and 
Cement Sack, Rope and Jute DUPLEX 
No. 1 and No. 2 Jute Papers 
Orders for Specialties Solicited 


MANUFACTURERS OF 2 g 


AND 


“No®POLK” PAPER TOWELS 


DAILY CAPACITY, 90,000 POUNDS 


OFFICE 14] MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at East Walpole and West Groton, Mass. 
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Though it was not built by the company it has been leased for a 
period of years as permanent headquarters. (August 27—24.) 
O_p BERKSHIRE Mitts Company, Dalton, Mass.—Contracts were 
let during the past summer for additional electrical equipment for 


(July 9—16.) 
Moodna, N. Y.—Advices in No- 


vember stated that the reconstruction of this mill was well under 


the finishing rooms of this mill. 


O_p Force Paver CoMPANy, 


way and that operations would in all probability be begun the 
early part of 1915. The old paper machine was sold for junk and 
a new modern one installed in its place at a cost of about $10,000. 


(November 12—32.) 


Me. 


machine-glazed 


Orono Puce & Paper Company, Orono, \ new machine 


for the manufacture of lightweight paper and 
other specialties was completed and placed in operation in March 
of last year. The addition of this machine increases the output 
of the company about sixty tons per days and created positions 
for twenty-five (April 2—20.) 
ALLS Parer Company, Fulton, N. Y.—On 
last Warren had 
instclled, was placed in operation on the Fourdrinier 
(May 14—32.) 
Farts Paper Company, Ouitchouan Falls, Que. 
Formal consent of the bondholders of this company was given 
last March for the 
Paper Company at 


PAPER 


more employees. 
Putp & 
year a 


Osweco F 
\pril 27 of 
pre viously 


new winder, which been 

machine of this company. 
(OUITACHOUAN 

transfer of the Chicoutimi 

Chicoutimi. (March 26—16.) 

New York City—Contract for the 

building of an addition to this company’s mills at Rumford, Me., 


company to the 


OXFORD CoMPANY, 
was let in May to the H. P. Cummings Construction Company, 
of Portland. (May 14—18.) The additions include a 
machine 85x 216 feet, a beater 75x90 feet, and a 
small building 33x72 feet; also the increasing of the shipping 
platform 100 feet. (June 18—16.) 
29 with the Barton & Fales Machine and Iron Company, 
Worcester, Mass., for a 152-inch paper machine, to be delivered 
(July 30—18.) 


oy" 


Paciric Coast Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal.—The paper, 


two- 
room room 
An order was placed on July 
Rice, 


at the mill by November 1. 


stock and fixtures of the Taylor Paper Company was taken over 
by the Pacific Coast Paper Company the early part of 1914, the 
Taylor company continuing in the 
Frank P. 
transferred to Los Angeles to take charge of the wrapping paper 


manufacture of paper bags 


only. Taylor, of this company was, after the change, 
department which was inaugurated by the Sierra Paper Company, 
affiliated with the Pacific Coast company. (March 26—40.) 
Paciric Mitts, Ltp., Vancouver, B. C.—This company was 
chartered the latter part of 1914 with a capital stock of $9,500,000 
by American capitalists to take over the business of the Ocean 
Falls Company, of British Columbia. The big pulp and saw mills 
of the Ocean Falls Company, which have been closed and in the 
hands of a receiver for several years, is located 300 miles north 
of Vancouver. It is understood that the factory's timber and 
pulp leases, water rights, townsite, vessels, etc., are to be acquired 
(December 31—28.) 
CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.—In 
the fall of 1914 this company moved into its large new warehouse 
at Sixth and Cherry streets. 


by purchase from the receiver. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ INC., 
This new warehouse, which was 
huilt by the company for its exclusive use, is of the most modern 
construction, and particularly adaptable for the handling of paper 
and twine, of which the company does a general jobbing business, 
together with the manufacture of special rolls, such as adding 
achine, cash register, die wiping, ticket tape, clock rolls, ete. 
\ctober 15—28.» 
Paper Propucts Company, Carthage, N. Y.—At the close of the 
ar a news item came from Carthage to the effect that this con- 


rn was erecting a branch factory at Emeryville, a suburb of 
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It will, it is understood, replace the plant recently 
(December 31—28.) 


Oakland, Cal. 


destre ved by fire. 


PARTINGTON Putp & Paper Company, THE Epwarp, St. John, 
N. B.—The Canadian Pacific Railroad Company built a new spur 
track to this company’s pulp mill during the early part of 1914. 
It is about a quarter of a mile in length. Previously motor trucks 
have been used to transport the pulp over this distance, but rail- 
way cars are now being loaded at the storerooms of the com- 
pary. (February 26—14.) 


Pawtucket Box Company, Pawtucket, R. 1—In May of last 
year the officers of this company contracted for a new one-story 
factory building, 40x 50 feet, with an annex of the same size. 


(May 14—32.) 


Peyepscot Paper Company, Lewistown, Me.—A Thorn patent 
reclaiming system was installed in this company’s mills at Lisbon 


Falls in January, 1914. (January 22—32.) 

PENNSYLVANIA PAPER StccK Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—The es- 
tablishment of the Pittsburgh Paper Stock Company was reported 
from that city the latter part of October. The objects of the new 
company, which entered the field employing about fifty persons, is 
to accumulate and sort all grades of paper stock. It is the only 
house of its kind New York and Chicago, and has a 
capacity of turning out about 50 tons of baled stock per day. 
(October 29—42.) 


PHILADELPHIA 


between 


Parer MANUFACTURING Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Permit for a one-story brick building was taken out in Jan- 


uary, 1914. 
of Fountain 


The addition will be erected on Nixon street, north 
street, at a cost of $2,500. (January 8—32.) The 
of a new boiler house for this company was begun 
fall. It is of brick, 70 feet 4 inches x 170 feet, one 
When completed it will represent an expenditure of 
(October 1—32.) 


construction 
in the early 
story high. 
$20,000. 


PHILLIPSDALE PAPER Company, Phillipsdale, R. I—The installa- 
tion of a private fire alarm system, conducted with East Provi- 
dence, was reported during the early part of 1914. 
22—32.) 


(January 


PottocK Paper Company, Dallas, Tex.—R. C. 


ganized this company in the middle of the 


Pollock or- 
summer of 1914, and 
secured adequate quarters for conducting a general paper distrib- 
(July 
Sac, Wisconsin River, Wis.—This great power de- 
velopment project was reported nearing completion at the close 
of 1914. This project includes a power house 330 feet wide, a 
log and ice chute 38 feet wide, a lock 35 feet wide, and finally, on 
the lowlands an abutment of stone and concrete 1,700 feet long. 


uting business, beginning September 1. 16—18.) 


PRAIRIE DU 


By means of forty-one gates 14 feet high and 21 feet wide on the 
spillway section of the dam, control of all stages of floods is made 
possible. At the point of the dam, the mean low-water flow of 
the river is 5,000 feet per second, and the flood flow has reached 
as high as 65,000 feet per second. (December 17—28.) 

Price BrotHers & Co., Jonquieres, Que—Reports the early part 
of 1914 stated that this concern was erecting a sawmill at St. 
Gedeon, Lake St. John district, for the purpose of cutting up its 
larger logs. (April 2—14.) 

Putp Paper MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Newcastle, Pa—An 
order was placed early in August for four stacks 100 feet high 
which will be added to the Newcastle works under the course of 
(August 13—32.) 


“RR” 


RACQUETTE RivER Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.—According 
to the records of the General Electric Company, 


remodeling. 


this company 
installed in its power plant during the past year a 312 kv.-a al- 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION WORK DURING 


ternating current generator with 914 kw. exciter and switchboard. 
(May 21—32.) 

Repwoop Paper & Putp Company, Eureka, Cal—Wéith the ob- 
jects in view of building a paper mill at Eureka for the manufac- 
ture of paper from the bark and waste of the redwood lands of 
California, this company was chartered in August with a capital 
of $500,000. (August 20—20.) 

REGAL Paper Company, Pulaski, N. Y.—A new printing plant 
was added to this company’s equipment during the latter part of 
1914 (November 19—52.) 

REMINGTON Paper & Power ComMPANy, Watertown, N. Y. 
\mong the important changes in paper mill circles in northern 
New York during the past year was the reorganization of the 
properties controlled by the RKemington-Martin Company under 
the corporate name of the Remington Paper and Power Company. 
The company was in the hands of Mark S. Wilder, as receiver, 
for a number of months, but his management met with success 
and he turned the tide and placed the company on a sound basis 
(October 8—24.) 


REMINGTON-MARTIN CoMPANY, Watertown, N. Y.—See Reming- 


agam 


ton Paper and Power Company, 

Reuts Paper CompANy, THE Frep, Chicago, Ill—A large ware- 
house addition for this company’s use was completed and occu- 
pied in January 1914. 


Green street. 


It is a four-story building at 172 North 
(January 22—22.) 

RICHARDSON-CASE Paper Company, Sacramento, Cal.—Owing to 
the steadily increasing business of this concern, which was started 
On April 


1 of last year the company took a lease on the two-story and 


ve years ago, larger quarters were made necessary. 


basement building at 1021 Front street, which gave the required 
(April 23—18.) 

Putp & 
company made extensive improvements at its mill at Merriton, 


additional space 
RICRDON PAPER ComMpaANy, Montreal, Canada.—This 


Ont., during the past year. These included the renewal of the 


roof of the former paper mill portion of the plant, the laying of 
new cement floors and the relining of four of the digesters. (Jay 
7—32.) A new drying machine of thirty-five tons per day ca 
pacity was installed at the Hawksbury mills in the early part of 
July. (August 6—14.) 

Ropertson, G. A., & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 
company reported last September that the mill was again in oper- 
ation after a shutdown of about two months, during which period 


The manager of this 
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a Chase Turbine Company’s water wheel was installed and a 
brick boiler house built. Piping and other extensive repairs were 
(September 3—32.) 

RockrorpD Paper Mitts Company, Rockford, Ill—During the 
early part of 1914 the old mill of this company was completely 
dismantled and practically a new plant erected in its place. Some 
of the changes were: New boilers added, three new 2,000-pound 
beaters, two additional 14-foot Globe rotaries (making four in 
all), two additional Jordans, new engines, new concrete flumes 
and wheel pits, new turbine water wheels of the latest type, new 
stock pits and carriers, and a new 96-inch Moore & White paper 
modern 


also made. 


machine with every appliance, trimming 8&7 inches. 
(January 29—26.) 

Roesch Paper Company, Tampa, 
launched the early part of last year to engage in the general paper 
Quarters were taken at 303 Tampa street, 


(January 


Fla—This company was 


distributing business. 
and the doors were opened for business on January 10. 
8—24.) 
“gy 

SPRINGETS Mitts, THE, York, Pa.—This mill was completed and 
The mill 
building is of modern fireproof construction of brick, corrugated 
sheet iron and steel. It is one story in height, in an “L” 
and about 250 feet x 100 feet. The width of the machine room 
is 50 feet. (June 4--16.) The description of the mill, as listed in 
Lockwood's 1915 Directory, page 158, is as follows: “A. F. Fix 
W. K. Gotualt, superintendent. Ship- 
One 80-inch Downington machine, three 1,000- 
Ib. beaters and two Jordans. 


placed in operation during the middle of the summer. 


shape 


and L. A. Bupp, managers; 
ping point, York. 
Widest trimmed sheet, 76 inches. 
Steam. Felt boards, mill wrappers and building paper. 36,000 to 
40,000 Ibs. 24 hours.” 

St. Crorx Paper Company, Woodland, Me—The electrical 
equipment of this company was added to during the year by the 
installation of a General Electric 200-horsepower and oil switch, 
and of two 1,800-horsepower induction motors with controllers 
(March 5—30 and June 11—32.) 
vember also stated that the company had completed a large dam 
at Grand Falls, Me., on the St. Croix river, which will supply 
more power for its mill at Woodland. The dam has a head of 
53 feet, and the fishway (when completed) will be about 300 feet 
long. (November 26—32.) 

St. LAwreNce TAtc AND Aspestos Company, Natural Bridge, N. 


and panels. Reports in No- 


SS 
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Y.—According to the general manager of this company, extensive 
additions were made to the plant at Natural Bridge during the 
past year. These additions represented an outlay of about $50,000. 
(April 9—16.) 

St. Recis Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y.—A new concrete 
dam costing about $50,000 was completed last March by the Hy- 
draulic Development Company, of Boston, Mass., at the com- 
pany'’s mill at Deferiets, N. Y. The new dam is between 600 and 
700 feet in and from the entrance of the canal, 
which is about three-fourths of a mile in length, across the river. 
The dam raises the water in the river at that point and gives 


length extends 


the paper company the benefit of about 3 feet more head, increas- 
ing the amount of water power 12,000 horsepower. (April 2—18.) 
Reports in May stated that the company strung cables from De- 
feriets to the factory of the Black River Bending Company, at 
Black River, and furnished that mill with 60 horsepower in elec- 
tricity. (May 14—32.) 
Gould, president of the company, secured control of same by pur- 
chasing 4,607 shares of the company’s stock. (August 20—14.) 
CoMPANY, Me.—Plans 
were prepared last October for the addition to this company’s 


During the summer months, G. P. H. 


SAVAGE MANUFACTURING Skowhegan, 
plant which will double its production of paper when completed, 
and mean the employment of about twenty-five additional hands. 


(October 15—18.) 

Scuarr Tac, Laser & Box Company, Ypsilanti, Mich—This 
was purchased by several capitalists during the early 
for about $50,000. The new owners plan to make 


extensive alterations and greatly increase the output of the plant. 
(July 30—22.) 


SCHWABACHER-FREY Company, San Francisco, Cal—Owing to 


company 
part of July 


increased business and the need of additional space, this company 
removed its quarters in November to the new six-story Schwa- 
bacher-Frey building at 609 Second street, where a larger stock 
The new 
building is especially adapted to the display and storage of goods. 
(.Vovember 26—28.) 


of paper, stationery and office supplies are now carried. 


SpoKANE Paper & STATIONERY CompANy, Spokane, Wash.—The 
contract for the rebuilding of this company’s warehouse at Spo- 
kane, which was destroyed by fire early in 1914, was let in Oc- 
tober. The contracts for rebuilding call for an expenditure of 
about $17,000. (October 22—38.) 


Spautpinc & Tewksspury Company, Boston, Mass.—A 
home for this concern was opened at 232 Summer street, on No- 
1914. As it is as conveniently located as their old 
\tlantic 


vantages not to be found at the old stand. 


new 


vember 16, 
offers many ad- 
(November 19—22.) 

STAUB LumBerR Company, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. was chartered during the latter part of 
1914, and the establishment of a pulp and lumber mill at Libby, 
Mont., the Panhandle Brewing Company at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, into a paper mill, and the opening of dis- 
Wash.., 
are the plans that are now under way by the company, which has 
a capital of $4,000,000. 

STEVENS & 


quarters on avenue, the new location 


Putp, PAreER AND 


This company 


conversion of the 


tributing headquarters for paper products at Spokane, 


North Hoosick, N. Y.—The 
lectric Company reported the installation last June of a 400- 
kv.-a 


THOMPSON, General 
and accessories, in 
25—32.) 
Conn.—The O'Connor 
awarded a contract last 
May to build a new factory for this company on Worth street, 
Stamford, Conn. The structure is 74x 11 feet, one story high, of 
brick, with slag roof. It cost about $17,000. (May 7—30.) 
STRANGE PApeR CompANy, THE JOHN, Menasha, Wis.—After 
adding a large number of new dryers to its plant at Menasha, this 


switchboard 
this company’s mill at Middle Falls. 


water-cooled transformer, 
(June 
Stamford, 
Company 


PAPER COMPANY, 
Construction 


STAMFORD 


Concrete was 
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company started up last July its largest cylinder paper machine. 
(July 16—20.) 

StrRANGE Paper Part Company, Appleton, Wis.—This company 
made its advent into the paper manufacturing industry of Appleton 
during the month of November. Headed by John Strange, of the 
Strang Paper Company, it will manufacture paper pails, but will 
later increase its product to other specialty lines. (October 29—24.) 


“TT 

TacGArt Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y.—Construction 
work on a new dam to be built by this company at Great Bend, 
N. Y., was started about the middle of last summer. (July 30—16.) 

Taytor-LocAn Company, Papermakers, Holyoke, Mass.—In 
March of last year the Taylor-Burt Company was reorganized 
with increased financial resources under the style of Taylor-Logan 
Company, (March 26—22.) Among the building 
permits granted during the first week of August at Holyoke was 
one for $5,000 worth of improvements, alterations and additions 
to the plant of this company. (August 13—22.) 

Tutt_e Press Company, Appleton, Wis.—A deal was closed last 
March whereby this company came into possession of the site 
occupied by the Carson-Rowell Company, whose plant was im- 
mediately removed to make room for an addition to the Tuttle 
plant. 
of wood, together with many other improvements. 


Ter 
Union Bac & Paper Company, New York City—Pulp mill No. 
2 of the Union Bag & Paper Company at Fenimore N. Y., was 
placed in operation in the early fall of 1914, after a shutdown of 
During that time no repairs were made at the 


Papermakers. 


A new press was added to print box covers in imitation 
(A pirl 2—26.) 


nearly two years. 
plant, and in order to place it in running order again considerable 
work had to be done in replacing the worn parts. (November 
5—25.) 
Union Paper & Twine Company, Detroit, Mich—During the 
early spring of 1914 this company purchased the factory building 
at the northwest corner of Fort and St. Antoine streets, Detroit, 
for a consideration, it is understood, of $100,000. Work was then 
started on the remodelling of the structure to convert it into a 
plant for the company. (May 21—32.) 
Parer Mitt Company, Monongahela, 


system of 


Pa—tThis 
appliances 


com- 
pany installed a last 
August, and will in the future operate its plant exclusively by 
(September 3—32.) 

CoMPANY, 


UNION 
complete electric 
electricity. 

UNITED PAPER New York City—Nine new 
barking machines, two 50-horsepower and one 10-horsepower mo- 


Boarp 


tors were installed at this company’s mill at Fairfield, Me., during 
the spring of 1914. (May 7—32.) According to the annual report 
of the company for the fiscal year ended May 30, 1914, this com- 
pany’s expenditures on improvements and additions amounted to 
$169,635.56, resulting in an 8 per cent. increase in the average 
(October 15—9.) 

Unitep Parer Company, Atlanta, Ga—The Tampa, Fla., plant 
of this company, manufacturing citrus fruit and vegetable wrap- 
pers, was added to during the past spring by the installation of 


daily capacity of its various mills. 





another two-color press with a capacity of 6,500 sheets per hour. 
(June 11—20.) 

Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, Mass.—A large 
new addition was added to this company’s White & Corbin divi- 


sion plant at Hartford, Conn., during the past year. (March 
19—28. ) 
Unitep STATES PRINTING Company, Norwood, Ohio.—This 


company purchased the plant of the Wright Paper Company at 
Middletown, Ohio, last July for the purpose of manufacturing 


paper boxes and other specialties. This addition to the holdings 
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of the United States Printing Company means the employment 
of about 150 extra people. (July 16—16.) 

UNIFORM Fisprcus Tatc Company, Taleville, N. Y.—Improve- 
ments at this company’s plant during the past year included, 
among other things, the installation of two additional cylinders 
(January 8—14.) 

“yr 
ParER COMPANY, Fulton, N. Y.—A new fire alarm sys- 
tem was installed in the mill of this company early last spring. 


for grinding talc. 
VOLNEY 


The new arrangement consists of a large gong on the outside of 
the building, which is so connected with the sprinkler system 
that when any single sprinkler is opened by fire the gong rings. 
(May 14—32.) 
ae 
Warp Company, Tue D. L., Philadelphia, Pa—Renovation of 
Philadelphia, 


(July 


this company’s warehouse at 617 Ranstead street, 
was completed during the early part of the past summer. 
90—24.) 

WARNER & CHiLps Company, South Medford, Mass.—Contracts 





VIEW 


OF THE TAGGARTS PAPER CoMPANY’S DAM AT GREAT BEND. 


were let during last July for the building of a new addition to 
take care of this company’s expanding business in corrugated 
specialties. (July 30—32.) 

Warren & Co., S. D., Westbrook, Me—The company’s pulp- 
wood mill at started up last June after being 
equipped electric motors furnished by the Central Maine 
(June 18—16.) The mill at Westbrook was 
period of days from July 6, during 
which time extensive repairs, alterations and additions were 
made to the machinery and mill generally. (July 9—14.) 

Watas Pup & Paper Company, St. Cloud, Minn.—Twin screw 


Kennebec was 
with 
Power Company. 
nine 


closed down for a 


engines, of 500 horsepower capacity and of the latest design were 
installed in the mills of the Watab Pulp & Paper Company at 
St. Cloud, Minn., in the early fall of 1914. These engines are at- 
tached to large electric generators, which are connected with the 
The addition of the steam engines gives 
the company an additional 1,000 horsepower, with practically no ex- 
pense for operations. 

Wausau SULPHATE Finre Company, Mosinee, Wis.—Work was 
started in May, 1914, that will, when completed, greatly add to 
the capacity of the mill. At that time the company planned the 


general electric system. 


1914 


installation of a 112-inch machine, to run 600 feet per minute; 
four presses, thirty-six dryers, double the number of generators, 
and a new building 72 x 220 feet, to be used as a finishing room. 
(May 14—24, and April 16—32.) 

Wausau Paper Mitts Company, Brokaw, Wis.—A new wood 
and grinder room was built by this company early last spring to 
The 
new structure is of concrete and steel and considered to be abso- 
lutely fireproof. (April 30—28.) 

WaveERLY Paper Box Company, Waverly Park, N. Y.—Follow- 
ing the forest fires in the latter part of 1914 that partly destroyed 
the mill buildings of this company, plans were made for the re- 
building of the parts damaged. (December 24—32.) 

WayacamMac Puce & Paper Company, Three Rivers, Que—A 
third unit was added to this company’s paper mills during the 
past The new machinery installed increases the Kraft 
paper output of the company to about sixty tons per twenty-four 
hours. (february 12—14.) 

WESTERN PAPER MAKERS 
Mich.—The new plant of.this company, which was started in 
1913, was completed the middle of last summer and placed in 
operation. (June 11—22.) 

WHITAKER Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—The paper job- 
bing business of the Smith-Dixon Company, 
purchased by the Whitaker company during the early part of 
1914. (January 29—14.) 

Wuite & LEONARD PApeR Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—Prop- 


replace the one destroyed by fire several months previous. 


year. 


CHEMICAL Company, Kalamazoo, 


Jaltimore, Md., was 


erty containing about 25,000 square feet of ground space on Pel- 
ham avenue, near University avenue, Minneapolis, was acquired 
by this company early last spring and plans were immediately 
made for the erection of a five-story concrete building, to be 
used as a warehouse and general office. (April 30—32.) 

WILKINSON Bretuers & Co., INc., Philadelphia, Pa—Owing to 
expanding business, this company was forced to seek larger quar- 
ters, and on January 1, 1915, its removal to the old Jessup & Moore 
building at Sixth and Ranstead streets was reported. (December 
10—16.) 

WILLAMETTE Pute & Paper Company, Oregon City, Ore.—The 
electric drive equipment of this company’s mill was increased last 
spring by the installation of the General Electric Company’s 50, 
75, 100, 200 and 250-horsepower induction motors. (April 23— 
32.) See also Crown-Willamette Paper Company. 

WitiiaMs, Tuomas L., Pittston, Pa—A new wholesale and re- 
tail paper and stationery establishment was opened at Pittston 
last summer by Mr. Williams. (June 4—18.) 

Wricut Bros. Paper Box Company, Fon du Lac, Wis.—A deal 
was closed about the middle of last August for the purchase by 
this company of the buildings of the Pope Boat Company, and it 


was reported at the time that the Wright company would install 
new machinery in same, thereby doubling its output of paper 
boxes. (August 27—28.) 

WricHt Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio—See United 


States Printing Company. 

Wisconsin Tissue Paper Company, Appleton, Wis.—An addi- 
tion of 40x 100 feet, one-story-and-basement building, was started 
by this company early last July. This addition is for storage pur- 
poses. Other improvements reported include the enlarging of the 
beater room of the paper mill and the installation of two new 


(July 16—20.) 


beaters. 
“yr 

YorK Carp & Paper Company, York, Pa—In January, 1914, 
this company took over the two mills of the Cecil Paper Company 
at Lancaster, Pa., and Rising Sun, Md. By the purchase the 
company secures the source of its supply of raw wall paper stock 
to the extent of about one-half of its consumption. (January 
8—12.) 

YorK SHEATHING Mitts, York, Pa—See The Springets Mills. 
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INCORPORATIONS DURING 1914 


UBJOINED is a list of manufacturing and distributing con-- 
cerns, belonging to or affiliated with the paper industry of 


been 
1914. 


star 


either 
and incorporated during 
[he figures represent the amount of capital in each case. A 


th. United States and Canada, which have 


organized or reorganized 
(*) after the capital signifies that the capital has been increased 
to the figure mentioned. For the convenience of the readers, the 
date on which each incorporation was published in the PArer TrApE 
after together with a 
code letter showing the objects of the company, and the page of 
the issue in which it appeared. As an example: Abitibi Power and 
Ont. (A) 2-26-14, $7,000,000*. This 
signifes that this company was incorporated to do business at 
Falls, Ont.; that to manufacture 
paper or pulp or both; that the annouticement of the corporation 


JOURNAL is given each corporate name, 


Faper Co., Iroquois Falls, 


Iroquois its objects are: “A” 


was recorded in the Paper TRApE JourNAL on 2-26-14 (February 
26, page 14). The star (*) after the “7,000,000” indicates that the 
capital was increased to this amount. 


Cope LeEtTERs. 
To manufacture paper, or pulp, or both. 
lo manufacture and deal in paper boxes, 
To manufacture and deal in paper bags. 
To manufacture and deal in paper envelopes. 
To manufacture and deal in paper specialties. 
To deal in paper. 
To manufacture and deal in pulp specialties. 
To deal in paper stock. 
To manufacture and deal in paper makers’ chemicals. 
To deal in timberlands, lumber and pulp and their products. 
fo manufacture and deal in wall paper. 


Objects of corporation not given. 


A 


\berdeen Paper Co., Aberdeen (X) (12-31-32) 
\bitibi Power & Paper Co., Iriquois Falls, Ont. (A) 
(2-26-14) 
\dams Bag Co., Cleveland, O. (3-5-26) 
\dvance Paper Box Co., N. Y. City (B).... (10-22-30) 
Albany Paper Products Co., Albany, Ind. (E).. (8-6-46) 
\lexander-Holden Paper Co., N. Y. City (F). . (8-20-30) 
Allen & Co., C. F., Gloversville (B).......... (3-5-26) 
Aluminhide Key Co., Portland, Me. (G) (6-18) 
American Art Papier Mache Works, Chicago, Ill. (G) 
(6-4-32) 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids (A). . (3-5-26) 
\merican Coated Paper Co., N. Y. City (A). (2-12-42) 
Androscoggin Pulp Co., Boston, Mass. (A)... (4-9-38) 
\rcher Paper Co., Hamilton Co., Tenn. (X). (2-12-42) 
Armstrong Paper Co., W. A., New York (F) . (12-10-40) 
\rnold Paper Box Co., The O. A., Chicago, Ill. (B) 
(2-12-42) 


$50,000 


7,000,000* 

225,000* 
5,000 
450,000 
50,000 
15,000 
250,000 


10,000 
1,500,000* 
50,000 
1,000,000 
50,000 
1,000 


100,000 
B 
Babbatasett Paper Co., Pepperell, Mass. (X). (4-30-38) 
Badger Bag & Paper Co., Wausau, Wis. (C).. (8-6-46) 
Bailey & Co., C. T., Portland, Me. (J) (4-9-38 ) 
Barnet & Co., Ltd., A., Renfrew, Ont. (K)...(5-7-12) 
Bartley Mfg. Co., Inc., N. Y. City (A)...... (4-30-38) 
Becker Paper Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. (F).......(3-5-26) 
Besser Patent Box Co., Jacksonville, Fla. (B Bs (3-5-26) 
Bethke-Simon Co., Chicago, Ill. (F)..........(3-5-26) 
Birmingham Paper Co., Birmingham, Ala. (B) . (3-5-26) 
Briggs Paper Co., F. A.,Gouveneur, N. Y. (A). (12-3-32) 
Brigham Co., The C. T., Pittsfield, Mass. (F). . (8-6-46) 
Bristol Wall Paper Co., Newark, N. J. (L)...(4-9-38) 
Browning Paper Co., The H. P., N. Y. City(F) . (4-2-30) 
Brunswick Press, The, Jersey City, N. J. (B). (9-3-32) 


Cc 
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25,000 
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75,000 


athcart Paper Co., N. Hoosick, Mass. (A).. 
‘haleur Pulp & Lumber Co., Ltd., Montreal ( 
hicago Roofing & Asbestos Co., Chicago (E). 
hippewa Paper Box Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
(1 5,000 
ity Central Paper Box Co., N. Y. City (B)..(2- 10,000 


Cleveland Waterproof Paper Co., Cleveland, O. (EF) 
(12-31-32) 
Colonial Paper Stock Co.. Boston, Mass. (H). (7-9-24) 
Columbus Envelope Co., Columbus, O. (D)...<(4-2-32) 
Conger Co., The H. M., Washington (E).... (2-12-42) 
Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis. (A). (7-30-24) 
Corrugated Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. (E).... (8-20-36) 
Crescent Paper Butter Dish Co., New York (E). (4-30-38) 
Curtis Mfg. Co., Warren, Corinth, N. Y. (A). (10-15-32) 
Crown Bag & Paper Co., Jackson, Mich (X). (1-29-54) 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal. (A) 
(12-13-22) 

D 
Dalton Box Co., The A., Haverhill, Mass. (X). 2-12-42) 
Dennison & Co., Robert B., N. Y. City (T).. (4-16-30) 
Dexter & Sons, Inc, The C. H., Windsor Locks, 
Mass. (7-23-22) 
Duquesne Sales Co., Delaware Corp (E).....(3-5-26) 
E 

Eastern Mfg. Co., South Brewer, Me. (A). (11-19-18) 
Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich. (A). . (2-12-42) 
Elliot Co., The W. R., Boston, Mass. (X).....(3-5-26) 
Elsinore Paper Co., N. Y. City (F)...........(5-4-40) 
Empire Paper Bottle Co., Jersey City, N. J. (E) . (9-3-32) 
English Fibre Board Co., Huntington, Pa. (A). (1-29-54) 
Enterprise Paper Box Co., Cohoes, N. Y. (B).(5-2-32) 
Envelogram Corporation, N. Y. City (D)... (12-24-30) 
Eureka Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. (EF) . (12-3-32) 


F 
Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass. (A) (7-2-30) 
Federal Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can. (A). (5-28-14) 
Fiberform Safety Package Co., Wilmington, Del. (B) 
(4-30-38) 
Flexible Waterproof Paper Co., Del. Corp. (B) 
(2-12-42) 
Foer Wall Paper Co., Inc., Rosslyn, Va. (L).. (4-9-38) 
Folding Products Co., Wilmington, Del. (B). (8-20-36) 
Forrester-Nace Box Co., Kansas City (X)... (1-22-32) 
Fort Hill Paper Co., Boston, Mass. (X) (1-22-32) 
Fort Orange Paper Co., Castleton, N. Y. (A). (8-4-18) 
Fuehrer & Peter, Brooklyn, N. Y. (B)........(3-5-28) 


G 
Gair Co., The Robert, Brooklyn, N. Y. (E)...(6-4-30) 
Givan Paper Mills Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (A) . (10-22-26) 
Gotham Card & Paper Co., N. Y. City (X)...(3-5-26) 
Grand Corrugated Paper Co., N. Y. City (A). (3-5-26) 
Gray Co., The John W., N. Y. City (F) (6-25-30) 
Gulf Trading Co., N. Y. City (A) (11-26-30) 
Gummed Products Co., Troy, N. Y. (E)..... (4-30-38) 


H 

Hall Process Co., Watertown, N. Y. (A)... (12-10-40) 
Hamilton Paper Mills Co., Hamiiton, O. (A). (12-3-36) 
Hamilton Wall Paper Co., Jersey City (L)....(3-5-26) 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. (A)...... (2-12-42) 
Harrison Co., Inc.. The, N. Y. City (F) 
Hefter & Co., N. Y. City (B) (6-4-30) 
Herpaco Paper Mfg. Co., N. Y. City (E)... (12-10-28) 
Hudson Paper & Paper Stock Co., Albany, N. Y. (A) 

(4-16-32) 


Ral 
B) 


I 
Illinois Envelope Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. (D) . (12-10-26) 
Illinois Paper Mill Supply Co., Chicago, (H) . (2-12-42) 
Improved Tar Roofing Co., Chicago, Ill. (E)..(4-9-38) 
Individual Sanitary: Paper Products Co., N. Y. City (E) 
(3-5-26) 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Spokane, Wash. (A). (4-9-38) 


J 
Jacobs, Charles Drury, N. Y. City (A) (4-16-30) 
Janisch Fibre Bottle Co., Milwaukee (E)... (11-26-32) 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Mass. Corp. (A). . (8-20-36) 
Joliet Wall Paper Mills, Joliet, Ill. (L)....... (4-9-38) 

K 
Rent Pever-Ca, N.Y. Cite OB iacccsisscdaxs (8-20-36) 
Keyes Products Co., N. Y. City (G) 

(Continued on page 183.) 
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INCORPORATIONS DURING 1914 
(Continued from page 181.) 
Koons & Son Co., The J. R., Scranton, Pa. (X). (7-2- 50,000 Reliable Paper & Card Co., N. Y. City (X)... (6-11-28) 10,000 
Kunz Co., The John, New Britain, Conn. (X). Reduced Reliable Specialty Co., Elizabeth, N. J. (E).. (7-16-32) 25,000 
MIs G38 aa Hire great coniean vera aal (6-11-30) Remington Paper & Power Co., Watertown (A).(10-8-32) 1,575,000 
i Rochester Paper Bottle Co., Rochester (E)..(10-1-32) 50,000 
Laconia Lumber & Paper Co., Seattle (A)..... (4-9-38) 500,000 Rockford Paper Mills Co., Rockford, Ill. (A) . (4-9-38) 100,000 
Lancaster Paper Mills Co., Lancaster, O. (A). (5-2-32) 100,000 S 
. Danes Pall C NO ae ° 2.24.2 P , a 
Lanzit Paper Pail Co., ( hicago, Ii. (E). Se 12 24 od 10,000. Lawrence Securities, Ltd., Montreal (X)...(4-9-38) 50,000 
Lincoln Pulp Wood Co., Lincoln, Me. (K).. (12-17-22) 10,000 Sandwich Rar Pel 7 
Linscot-Oldham Co., Auburn, N. Y. (B).... (1-29-54) 100,000 "anewich ay Pulp & Lumber Co. Ltd., at 2 
Lock-Tite Envelope Co., N. Y. City (D).... (12-24-36) 40.000 gam. (4). srareresss ++ (11-26-18) 2,000,000 
a a eo ee ae 2 anitary Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (X)..(12-10-40) — 100,000 
Loges-Wiener Co., Newark, N. J. (D)....... (4-30-38) 50,000 . " eae a Pl Gi A Bet i a 
Fee eee age hd Thar hee e Sanitary Paper Dish Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (E). (5-28-28) 5,000 
Louisiana Fibre Board Co., Phoenix, Ariz. (A).(5-14-40) 1,000,000 ates . pee eee wees = a 
Lowe Paper Co., Ridgefield, N. J. (A) (8-6-46) 15000)  ->anitary Paper Products Co., N. Y. City (E) . (2-26-30) 100,006 
oe Ce ie fae Me sa (4-30-38) 57°500 Sanitary Pulp Bottle Co., Seattle, Wash. (X) . (11-26-32) 800,000 
; nr aang eerteere gene p ne Santa Cruz Binder Board & Paper Co., Watsonville, 
M OR HD icancctacs Rrrrer re errr re (3-26-38) 25,000 
McIntyre Bros. & Boudesbush, Inc., Fayetteville, Scandore Brothers, N. Y. City (B)........ (11-26-30) 2,500 

i es a ote ae Rte ees tea Ae (6-25-14) + 75,000 Scharf Tag, Label & Box Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. (E) ‘ 
Madison Mfg. Co., Madison, N. J. (A)...... (6-18-12) 100,000 " - i ae (8-20-36 ) 50,000* 
Madison Paper Stock Co., N. Y. City (H)....(6-4-30) 5.000 Schmeer Paper Box Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (B) . (5-7-30) 100,000 
Maher-Koopman Waste Material Co.., Paterson, N. J. Schmidt & Ault Paper Co., York, Pa. (A). . (12-31-32) 200,000* 

PRAT ee (4-9-38) 25,000  Schoen-DahIstrom Co., College Point, L. I. (B).(11-5-32) 6,000 
Maiden Lane Novelty Co., N. Y. City (E)....(7-9-24) 10,000 Sippell-Tress Co., Chicago, 56. (PF)... 0.2.00: (3-5-24) 8,000 
Mansfield Co., Boston, Mass. (A).........6- (4-30-38) 300.000 Smith Paper Co., Evansville, Ind. (F)....... (4-30-38) 20,000 
Marley Co., The R. F., Terre Haute, Ind. (E) . (5-14-32) 25,000 Smith Paper Co., Lee, Mass. (A)............ (4-9-38) 250,000 
Massachusetts Rag & Paper Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Smith Co., The R. A., Chicago, Ill. (E)....... (4-9-38 ) 1,000 

Ce cdbanks cutesscicwusswetal seas akan (8-6-46) 100,000 Smith & Sons, Inc., Thomas, Brooklyn (H).. .(4-9-38) 10,000 
Merchants Box & Paper Co., N. Y. City (X). (7-16-30) 10,000 Southern States Pulp & Chemical Products Co., Phila- 

Merrimac Paper Co., Lawrence, Mass. (A)... (4-23-9) 500,000* delphi, Pa. (2). «0.50 Biv csccnccnsanses (12-10- 40) 1,000,000 
Michigan Paper Tube & Can Co., Detroit (E) . (4-30-38) 10,000* Staub Pulp, Paper & aaiies Co., Spokane, Wash (A) 
Mid West Box Co., Anderson, Ind. (B)...... (8-6-46) 100,000 i a Pd ; sale (12-10-14) 4,000,000 
Monarch Paper Co., Toronto, Ont. (X)..... (9-24-30) 40,000 Springfield Glazed Paper Co., Springfield (E) . (4-9-38) 75,000 
Monroe Bridge Paper Co., Monroe Bridge, Mass. (A) Springman Paper Products Co., Detroit (X) . (2-12-42) 50,000* 
(6-8-28) 35.000 Standard Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (E) . (12-3-32) 30,000 
Montreal Boxboard Co., Montreal, Can. (A). .(4-9-12) 500,000 Standard Paper Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. (E).. (3-12-32) 9,000 
Mount Vernon Strawboard Co.......... (Reduced to) 6,000 Standard Pulp & Lumber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. (X) 
N (3-19-12) 1,000,000 

ee a: ee a cs : Star Paper Box Co., Chicago, Ill. (B)....... (7-16-20) 2,500 
SO ne ee es wa 34) 100000 Star Paper Box & Tube Co., N. ¥. City (X)..(7-228) 8000 
Nashua Card, Gummed & Coated Paper Co., Nashua, T 
N. H. (E)........ sree. pete gretteeeees .(7-9-24) — 400,000*— Tabor-Burns Co., Burlington, Ia. (B).........(3-5-30) 25,000 
National Barrel & Pulp Wood Co., Del. Corp. (K) * Taggart Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y. (A)... (10-8-24)  1,000,000* 
oi —_— ae vs. qx (12-10-40) 2,000,000 Taylor Paper Co., Provo, Utah (F).......... (9-3-32) 50,000 
National Fly Paper Co., Kenosha, Wis. (E) (9-24-30) 400,000 Thomas Co., The Joseph, Newark, N. J. (L).. (3-5-26) 25.000 
Newburgh Paper & Twine Corp., Newburgh, M3 “a 3,000 Tri-State Paper Box Mfg. Co., Memphis (B).. (5-7-30) 50,000 
New England Paper Goods Co., Holyoke (X). (8-6-46) 5,000 — ; a es U 4 oe P > 
New York Envelope Co., N. Y. City (D, B)..(10-1-30) . 100,000 Union Cordage & Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. (F) . (3-5-26) 25,000 
No-Leak Paper Dish Co., Wheeling, W. Va. (E).(8-6-46) — 100,000* Union Paper & Twine Co., Ohio Corp. (X)..(2-12-42) 100,000 
No-Break Egg Carrier Co., Cincinnati, O. (FE). (8-20-32) 20,000 +: United Paper Products Co., Seattle, Wash. deg 0) _— 
Northern Paper Stock Co., Chicago, Ill. (H) . (4-30-38) 5,000 ee. >; 

ee eee ° a rome : U.S. Dairy Equipment Co., Camden, N. J. (E).(11-26-32) 600,000 

O U. S. Lace Paper Works, N. Y. City (E)..... (2-12-42) 10,000 
Ohio Wax Paper Co., Columbus, O. (E)...... 4-26-32) 60,000 U. S. Paper Export Association, N. Y. City (2-12-30) 100,000* 
Old North State Pulp & Paper Co., Wilmington, N. C. V 

CIN. cei aedeekies <dncwit Gan BREE Ace tees -26-32 25,000 Pees ~ er r 
Onondaga Trading Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (X). (5-14-40) 35000 Virginia Paper Box Co., Norfolk, Va. (B). . . (8-20-36) 

Owens & Traeger Co., Holyoke, Mass. (B) . (11-26-32) 100,000 ee = ro r, - Reduced - ee 
: p Virginia Paper Co., Richmond, Va. (X)..... (2-12-42) 250,000 
Pacific Blue Print Paper Co., N. ¥. City (X). (7-16-30) 10,000 ’ , ; * ™ 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills Co., Tacoma (A). . (1-29-36) 500,000 Walten Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. (X).......(4-2-32) 20,000 
Pacific Mills, The. Ocean Falls, B. C. (A)... (11-26-16) 9,500,000 Waltham Bag & Paper Co., Boston, Mass. (X) . (2-12-42) 15,000 
Pan American Paper Co., N. Y. City (X)... (11-24-30) 15,000 Waterbury Paper Box Co., Waterbury, N. Y. (B) 
Paper Goods & Novelty Co., Albany (F).... (12-10-30) 5,000 ; Ae , ” (2-12-30) — 50,000* 
Paper Service Co., Albany, N. Y. (E)...... (10-29-32) 100,000 | Wausau Abrasive Co., Wausau, Wis. (E)....(6-4-26) 50,000 
Paragon Fibre Coloring Corp., Albany (E).. (11-19-32) 150,000 Wausau Paper Bag Co., Wausau, Wis. (C)...(7-2-22) 250,000 
Paris Paper Box Co., Boston, Mass. (B)....(10-15-32) 10,000 © Waxcoat Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. (E)........ (7-2-28) 10,000 
Parkersburg Corrugated Paper Co., Parkersburg, Waxide Parchment Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. (E) - 

Wy WR oa cies chk bn aera Konia (4-9-38) 50,000 ha rad ; (1210-30) 75.000 
Peerless Box Co.. Providence, R. I. (X)..... (2-12-42 5.000 Western Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. (A)...... (3-26-38) 10,000,000 
Peters Laboratories, Inc. Aaron, Pittston, Pa. (FE) Western Tablet Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (E)..... (4-9-38)  200,000* 

(2-12-42) 80,000 Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati, O. (F)......(2-5-32) 1,000,000* 
Plainfield Paper & Supply Co., Plainfield, N. J. (X) White-Washburn Co., N. Y. City (F, E)...... (4-2-30) 50.000 
s (2-12-42) 50,000 Whittlesey Co., The F. H., Windsor Locks (A) .(8-20-24) 40,000 
Powell, Inc., The Stephen A., Albany (A)...(2-12-42) 100,000 | Whitney Bros., Sommerville, Mass. (F).............. 50,000 

Pulp & Lumber, Ltd., Montreal, Can. (K).... (3-12-12) 100.000 Wrenn Paper Co., Middletown, O. (A)...... (5-14-40) ” 
Purity Paper Bottle Co., Philadelphia (E).. (10-22-32) 30,000 : Reduced to —73,000 
R Wyman Paper Box Co., Portland, Me. (B). . (3-26-20) 10,000 

Redler & Robbins, N. Y. City (B). (8-20-36) 20,000 = 

Redwood Paper & Pulp Co., Eureka, Cal. ( A). (8-27-38) 500,000 York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa. (A). (7-23-28) 399,500 





| 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD 1914 


DATE OF DATE OF 
NAME \DDRESS DEATH, \GE. NAME, ADDRESS DEATH, AGE. 
George Hunt cs awe ROO, Ne Besa ccn sO Be i Join A. Dencan:...:..::.Citeage, I<... 622.255. Jake Geceuss SO ! 
Samuel J. Morris ee: eS ee ee Campbell Chapin....... West Springtield, Mass.July 10...... 63 
; George McArthur......Danbury, Conn......... 1 RR ere Nathaniel K. Bigelow..Evanston, Ill........... Jee FS aces — 
: Henry E. Smith........New York City........ fan. Riccce OW James Po Coa ccs: PRIMES: WUN@ te ..c', ata ome Tily 1425.2. 
m George A. Davis........Milwaukee, Wis........Jan. 10....... 53 William H. Sloan....... Cincinnats, O........<Jtly 17-.-... 73 
Edwin Boulthee ..-. Webster, Me........ : _.eeee 40 Michael P. Flanagan....Glens Falls, N. Y...... Fahy Bie cce 48 
George H. Babbitt ..Bellows Falls, N. Y....Jan. 23....... 52 Charles E. Torrance....Northampton, Mass....July 25...... 67 
James Barber..........Weston, Ont...........Jan. 24....... — Mrs. John E. Warren..Westbrook, Me..... wetness 71 
Hlenry Scheideman  emeeeee. - Ms: Cece eae caaes gradu ae Thomas J. Narry...... Holyoke, Mass......... aoe . 
William J. Freas.. {OUI Ne Be ceecaes vals Dhiccces SE TRE. Rogers.<:....:... ewe Core iGie.-.. Ane 42... 79 
William A. Pollock....Springfield, Mass.......Jan. 26....... 59 Albert V. Hatch..... .- Holyoke, Mass.........-—— +e 
William H. Collins.....New Bedford, Mass....Jan. 30...... Henry D. Eddy......... Three Rivers, Mich..... veveee BD 
J. Gardner Tewksbury..Boston, Mass......... Feb. 5...5..:8% “Freee F Pit@cecussce, Hamilton, Ohio.........—— ...... 
William Johnson..... Holyoke, Mass... << .s«. J ee Henry Ps WN es Springfield, Mass..... ; eich aah cr aoe 
Kkdmund F. White......Holyoke, Mass........ ieee William J. McCausland.Camden, N. J..........Sept. 1...... 0 
f \ugustus R. Smith.. Ree Waa cs oaks cua cet det wcwcs Francis O. Megargee...Scranton, Pa............Sept. 3...... 52 
John W. Marshall...... Brooklyn, N. Y......... Feb. 19....... 77. Danforth L. Jones......New York City.........——— ...... 48 
; W. A Pollock.... .. Springfield, Mass....... sein x‘ - Walter W. Banta......New York City.........—— ...... 67 
William A Hubbard.... Rochester, N. Y........Feb. 8...... 88 Samuel Edward Vernon.Brooklyn, N. Y........ Oct. 9 38 
f E. F. Bassford......... Newark, N. J.........-Feb &...... — Frank Wm. Robertson..Hinsdale, N. Y......... iit 5 Selene 66 
i Joseph Miles .Manayunk, Pa..........Feb. 12....... 78 James G. Connell, Jr...Pittsburgh, Pa..........Oct. 9...... 33 
Clavton D. West.......Dallas, Tex............Feb. 13....... 44 Robert M. Myers. ......Rochester, N. Y........Oct. @...... @ 
; Peter J. Ward..........New York City........Feb. 15....... 54 Hugh B. Brown........ Holyoke, Mass......... Oct. 26......- SI 
Judge Louis C. Stearns.Boston, Mass...........—— ....0. — John H. Lyon.......... Bridgeport, Conn.......Oct. 29....... 62 
George H. Ingram......Newtields, N. H........ Feb. 25....... 70 John Niles Huyck......Albany, N. Y.......... Oct. 31....... 43 
Augustus Stanwood....Brooklyn, N. Y.........March 4.... 74 Thomas Baker .........Holyoke, Mass.........——— ...... = 
Charles F. Smith.......Mittineague, Mass..... = ..~ I Make B. Bree. 6k. cc. Westbrook, Me.........——— ...... — 
Jo FR. PARC cc ciecs x50: cee: Bien cssces March 8.... 52 Thomas H. Flatley..... RINCHR DAG se csieiaxaess ——— ...... 4l 
John W. Whittier......Swarthmore, Mass......March 9.... 52 Prank Githert,......<.. BIOS NOX oisin cise ssi NOV Seaacccoee 
Frederick M. Greene...Minneapolis, Minn......March 12.... 46 Charles E. Motz....... West Carrollton........Nov. 8...... — 
R. George Bucnanan.... Pasadena, Cal..........March 15.... — Clarence A. Myers.....Merchantville, Pa.......—— ...... 48 
Jedediah A. Pratt....... Portland, Me..........- wis gc GH Pea Rr oi io nce seg CW cs os occa We Gn cee — 
f Matthew Helf...........Pyrites, N. Y...........March 16.... 40 Charles Nelson Waite..Wilmington, Del....... mrovepans 60 
Herman Meyer.. on -Luebeck, Germany......March 17.... 62 Charles A. Blumhard... Philadelphia, Pa........—— ...... 60 
George IF. Baer ....Philadelphia, Pa........——— .... 62 Phil S. Hortz..........South Philadelphia, Pa.——— ...... 75 , 
J. Frank Oliver .. Per Mille, Me. ....ccex. enna «Sy JOM My caewecacends Holyoke, Mass......... ——— 2. 
George W. Millar......New York City........March 28.... 64 Jonas Marcuse......... Richmond, Va.......s<.Nov. 14.4... 83 
Oliver S. Jacobs ORNs Chiccnsncsaxes a ars Robert Stevens.........Norwich, Conn.........— Al ca parma 77 
William HH. King.......Philadelphia, Pa........March 30.... William Van Nortwick.. Batavia, Ill.............Nov. 15...... — | 
George E. Dorr........ Flushing, L. I..........March 31.... 76 Martin L. Keyes........Fairfield, Me...........Nov. 18...... — | 
Joseph Raven... .Fox River Valley, Wis.. sean) sao veal) WWE alt, ARMIN ac svae ater Westbrook, Me.........——— ...... 75 
J. W. Osborn..... ...Kalamazoo, Mich....... ace t James B. Forsyth......New England.......... Nov. 18...... — 
Geo. Sherwood Mallory.Jersey City, N. J....... April 12..... 50 George Staber.......... Brooklyn, N. ¥......-<<NOv. Abin Gs | 
Sylvester Sage May....Brooklyn, N. Y..... — — Mrs julia Coffin....<.. Windsor Locks.........- maaan eel 
Wilmer T. McLaurin. ..Montreal. Can........... 55 Walter C. Thomas..... Philadelphia, Pa....... ———.  ...... 52 
Theodore B. Basselin...Croghan, N. Y......... Z 53 William S. Sherlock, Jr.Canton, O.............. el tadeada — 
James Putman Sawyer..Rutland, Vt............April 21..... 41 George D. Mays........Miamisburg, O.........Nov. 28...... 71 
Adolph Kraft...........Brooklyn, N. Y.......44 April 23..... 74 Levi O. Perkins........ Huntington, Mass......Dec. 1...... 58 
Jesse B. Clement. . .. Brooklyn, N. .Y........May 1l...... — Harrison Hemenway.... Pittsfield, Mass.........Dec. 3...... — 
James Reid Wilson.....London, Eng...........May 15...... as Ke Peed Dendiie<<.cic Pittsburgh, Pa.........Dec. 3......— 
Vhomas C. Bermingham.Chicago, Hl............ May ee = 64 Col. Edward D. Meier..New York City Veidtene ee Dsievia 
Otis T. Mayhew. ..Medway, Mass.........June 30...... 59 Thomas W. Brown..... Ballston Spa, N. Y.....Dec. 6.....: — 
J. Claude Smith........Norristown, Pa......... as se Ae Edward Cunningham...Holyoke, Mass......... —— ...... 66 
Richard R. Vernon.....Norristown, Pa.........July 1...... Se «We Psa teacscs as Leominster, Mass.......—— ...... 73 
Charles Summer Barton.Worcester, Mass.......July 1...... 57 Henry B. Foster.......Bangor, Me............ —— ...... 75 
Biglow Nathan Kellogg.Chicago, Ill.............July  1...... 54 Theodore Greenwald. ...Philadelphia, Pa........Dec. 30...... 57 
RUM s ae hele ern New York City: cccccess ——-— ...... — William R. Klein........ Alennwe, Pac. cscs: DOG Shanes 60 
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Union “Standard Manufacture” is com- 
ing to mean more to the Trade with each 
year of growth. It means something 
more than merely “Made in America.” It 
means the ownership and control of 
every essential stage of production. 














With Wood Lands, Saw Mills, 
Pulp Mills, Paper Mills and Bag 
Factories all under the one man- 
agerial roof, Union Facilities 
have very little chance to jam or 
break under the strain of a dis- 
turbance of outside sources of 
supply. 


In times of stress, “Standard 
Manufacture” is mindful of its 


Principal Offices 


We also Manufacture a First Quality Spruce Ground Wood 
Palp and a First Quality Unbleached Spruce Sulphite Pulp. 


THE UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


own—gives preference to its reg- 
ular customers over and above 
those seeking a temporary sup- 
ply. At such times “Standard 
Manufacture” can be a great 
comfort. 


We make a paper bag to meet 
every clearly developed demand 
—each line a Standard. All 
manner of Special Paper Con- 
tainers, too. 


New York City 
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WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY JULIAN 


OTHING sets the wanderlust ablaz- 
ing in robust red blooded young 





Americans more than that magic 
word “explorer.” From our youth 
we reveled in the tales of hardy 
men who took the out-trail. Fre- 
mont, Bonneville, Lewis and Clark, 


and the records of scores of others 


fill us with a wild desire to turn 
our faces to the wilderness, to 
penetrate far back into some re- 


mote corner, where every day we 
must depend for our comfort and 
vital unaided 
physical and mental abilities. Many 
the 
weeks’ complement to fifty at a desk in a hurrying city. 


necessities on our 


aT 45 


LL.UNCHEON BELow. 


life, as a two 
We have 


smelled the wood smoke at twilight, watched the canoe glide over 


of us know 





the waters of a northern lake, and possibly heard the answering 
bellow of the bull moose crashing down through the timber to 
the calling hunter and his rifle. We long for a life in the open 
wilderness and the day of romance and freedom. 

But come, such a life has not entirely vanished; the great in- 
dustrialism of the twentieth century has not completely banished 
our rover of the open. On the contrary it is developing a demand 
for the trained explorer. 


lar back in the Canadian wilderness, a hundred miles from the 





Movine Day IN A 


nearest wagon road, the first streaks of daylight gild the winter 
sky. The stars still blaze, and from the encircling forest comes 
the crash of frost split timber. It is cold, intensely, bitterly cold. 
In a grove of big spruce trees by the river bank four tents are 
pitched, 
i New 


gray. 


Just the same kind of tents that in summer dot the shores 
England lakes. Three of them are deadly quiet and 
But from a stove pipe in the fourth flames and sparks are 
spouting out like a miniature volcano, and the canvas sides glow 
with a genial light. 

\ figures steps out into the frosty air and his voice starts the 
echoes of the solitude. “Come and get it, or I'll throw 
Daylight in the bush, bean in the plate, but men in the 

Signs of life suddenly show in the other tents. 


‘There’s the cook and his beans.” 


it away. 
tent.” 
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RotHery, M.F., Mem. Can. Soc. Frst. Ener’s. 


“Holy mackinaw it was chilly last night; look at the ice on 
my cap.’ 

“Sure it’s chilly. What do you expect up here, Palm Beach?” 

“Bet it went to fifty below last night.” 

“These eciderdowns are sure the clear dope, hey? 
a bit.” 

The camp of forest explorers is starting the day. 


Wasn't cold 


They tumble 
cut, a score of them, get breakfast, a plate of oatmeal, an impos- 
cake and a big panni- 
and dried fruit. 

Then the men pack their lunch bags, gather in their parties and 


sibly large pile of beans, a chunk of johnny 
kin of coffee, and possibly some fried trout 
scatter to their separate work. The sun comes up, brilliant and 
splendid, and the forest sparkles beneath his rays. Their snow- 
shoes flap in the loose snow as they take the trail to the quitting 
point of yvesterday’s work. 

Meanwhile a half dozen Indians are breaking camp and packing 
it on little hand or dog sleds. Up the river the camp will move 
for a few miles, and when the day’s work is over the forest ex- 
plorers will come into a new camp and make ready for the new 
day. 

But who are these bearded boys in burly clothes who camp 
through the Canadian wilderness in midwinter, and what are they 
exploring ? 

The great province of Quebec, with its new addition of Ungava, 
is a vast land where one readily could lay down several states 
the size of New York and never tind them, for their most strag- 
gling points would not touch a real wagon road or hardly any 





Courtesy of Ellwood Wilson. 


\NADIAN ForEST. 


a big land, of big rivers, and of big 
Timberland is not unusually 


sign of civilization. It is 
men who do things in a big way. 
figured in acres, but in square miles and many private holdings 
the comprise 2,000 or 3,000 square 
more. And here and there one finds fee simple 
lands forming estates of a thousand square miles or so, like 
the huge island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, owned 
by the late Mr. Menniere, the chocolate king of France, one hun- 
dred and thirty miles long, and more than seventy in width. He 
had a wonderful French chateau there, and could spend a vaca- 
tion in this island domain in feudal magnificence. 

It is, indeed, a big country and even the latest government maps 
show through enormous stretches that fascinating word “unex- 
plored.” 


(leased from government ) 


miles, or even 
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PRINCESS COVERS are perhaps the oldest, best known and 
most widely used high-grade stock made. As a leading paper 
jobber recently remarked, ‘Freak cover papers come and fad 
cover papers go, but the eminently sane and sensible Princess 
Cover Papers go on forever.” Made in 12 beautiful colors. 


PRINCESS 
COVERS 








C. H. Dexter & Sons 


MAKERS OF PRINCESS, UNIQUE. 
AND LEVANT COVERS, ALSO 
STAR MANIFOLD LINENS 
AND STAR TISSUE 





"STAR MANIFOLD 
LINEN is used for va- 


rious business forms 


LEVANT COVER 


stock is a_ beautiful 























PAPER MAKERS FOR 
OVER EIGHTY YEARS 
AT WINDSOR LOCKS, 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


representation of fine 


leather; made in yel- and blanks in _ office 





low, green, gray, cof- systems requiring many 
fee, blue, red and black. 
Some of the richest 
catalog cover effects 


copies from a_ single 






entry. Itis also widely 





used for business cor- 
respondence, having an 


in recent years have ee 
excellent printing sur- 


been secured by the , 


f r face. Made in 7 colors 
use of Dexter’s Levant. , 


= se and white, it fits in ad- 
It never fails to elicit id bI “tl 7 

: mirabDly with systems 
comment and _ praise _— : 
requiring a_ different 
color for each depart- 


ment. 


when used for catalog 
or book covering. 


UNIQUE 
COVERS 


UNIQUE COVER stock is a very inexpensive paper, 
light in weight, and in colors. It is particularly adapted to 
booklet and folder work. The light weight is often used for 
inside pages. The printing surface is unusually good. It isa 
general utility stock for a wide range of printing requirements. 
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AGAINST THE STREAM. 


\nd these men are forest explorers They are mapping the 


wilderness and estimating the amount of timber. They are Amer 


icans and Canadians, and among them are those who represent 


Michi- 


learned their woods knowledge in the 


iany of the big universities and colleges from Maine to 


can, and some who have 


wilderness of half a dozen states, east and west. 


they have been in the wilderness continuously since summer, 


ind are as hard and tanned as the Indians, who work with them 


ln summer perhaps they lead even more of an adventurous life, 


RENE TLE ETF 


for the is possible for each party to take long side trips from 
! the mai camps without heavy loads. 
; \n Indian portageur carries the little silk tent, and some 
blankets and food for the party, and they start out to explore 


on” aaa 


ane 


Fire RANGER PostiInG WARNINGS 
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Att ABOARD. 


some unknown section. A week cor ten days they wander fron 
the main camp, itself far back in the forest, camping where night 
overtakes them and pressing on again at daylight. By compass 
and chain they run, anxious to find out that mysterious “something 
lost beyond the ranges.” 

They climb unknown peaks and building rafts, cross unnamed 
lakes (and on their maps many a girl’s name is given to the finds 
of these explorers). By their pistols partridges and rabbits and an 
cceasional deer lind their way to the kettles of these men; and 
many a line string of trout is pulled from lakes which never wet 
a line before. 


Their moccasins press old portages first blazed by the fearless 


Hudson bay trappers or the missionaries of the Jesuits and Oblats. 
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Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


We Manufacture 
the Finest Quality 
of Loft Dried 


WHITE AND COLORED 


ONION SKIN, MANIFOLD AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT BOND PAPERS 


If you have orders to place 
for special sizes in light 
weight papers, get in touch 
with your jobber. He 
handles these papers. 


Our papers are made from the best new L.inen and Cotton 
fibre, and will retain their strength indefinitely. You can- 
not afford to copy your letters and documents on anything 


but THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. Therefore 


use ours and rest easy. 
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Bricily their life is one untrammeled and free, though not one 
of ea An occasional box from home, a newspaper or a letter 
from that girl whose name has been given to a lake or mountain 
or a stream, mark red letter days for the forest explorers. 
[hen there are actual discomforts and rigors to be endured, 
but a joke will often turn them. 





HEADWATERS OF THE OTTAWA. 


“Fried salt pork is all right, but I've got a picture of myseif 
ordering about two plunks’ worth down in New York,” says one. 

“You'd probably roar if you had to sleep in the snow down in 
New York, too,” says another. 

“How’s your foot, this morning, Dan?” 

“Oh, so-so, guess it will be alright.” 

“Well, if a fellow is chump enough to put a bullet through his 
foot, he’d better get well. Get well or we'll bury you right here. 
It's a hundred miles to the doctor’s.” And the bantering and the 
chatling goes on. 

Sut there comes a fine fall day, the prime of Indian summer. 
The old gentleman with the paint brush has bedecked the wood- 
land with a wondrous mass of red and gold. The blue sky above 
is reflected in the clear blue of the lake below. By the shore 
of this nameless jewel of a lake a half dozen men are dancing 
Shaking hands, laughing and shouting, one might 
think of the days of the voyagers and the dance of the Indians. 


like Indians. 


But these. men are white men and that automatic pistol at the 
big man’s belt denotes the present decade. 

“Here we are, she’s done, the last line is run,” they shout, “the 
last line’s run.” “Tumble into the canoes and we'll make ‘em 
hum.” “Billy went down pretty quick when the Indians took him 
out with appendicitis, but we'll beat his record.” “Shoot all the 
rapids, Jumbo, Growler and all.” “Say, I’m going to buy a bar 
when [ get to Montreal, and you all’s faces are going to be 
“Huh, we'll own Montreal for a day anyhow.” 
“I'm going to buy a barrel of oysters, a bushel of sweet potatoes 
and a wagon load of French pastry and green stuff.” “Well, I bet 
there isn’t any venison steak in Montreal or any other city that 


“Come 


good for drinks.” 


can beat the steaks from that big moose I got last week.” 
on, and we'll see.” 

The men are going out. The task is over and the work which 
has held them together as campmates for a year or more is com- 
plet« They scatter to the far corners of the country, some per- 
haps to northern forests again, some to southern pines, or possi- 
bly to where the canyon of the west leads the iron horse down 
to the great sea. 
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Perhaps one will stop and see that girl whose name is on these 


lakes and rivers. 


“Adios.” 

“So long, old scout.” 

“See you again some day.” 

But now we have seen these men at their work one naturally 
asks, what brings them into the Canadian wilderness ? 

It is a straight business proposition, this twentieth century 
It is just as economic as were the romantic 
It is undertaken 


forest exploration. 
adventures of the fur traders of 100 years ago. 
because the timber interests of today require it. 

Take the instance of these men whose life is portrayed above. 
Here we have a great Canadian company who hold nearly 3,000 
square miles of country. For many years the lower sections were 
cut for pine. But as the pine became exhausted their efforts 
turned to the remaining forests of hardwoods, hemlock and spruce 
and balsam. Chief in value among these species were spruce and 
balsam, because {rom them is made pulp and paper. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper requires a big and ex- 
pensive plant, and to warrant such a plant one must know much 
more about his holdings in timberland than formerly was neces- 
sary. Half of this great area was unsurveyed, a wilderness where 
How much timber was there? 
Enough to run a big mill for 10 years, 20 years, 30 years, or for 
all time? Where was it? How could it be gotten out? What sort 
Could the logs be floated down them? All these 
questions, and more too, must be answered. 

It was a big undertaking, the largest of its kind ever attempted. 
It required forty men, a dozen canoes, and a big bateau or two 
for summer work. 


only the Indian trapper roamed. 


of rivers? 


In winter thirty hand sleds were made and 
used to move camp. A boat load of provisions goes up to the 
woods which reads something like this: Flour, 300 pounds; salt 


pork, 100 pounds; lard, 50 pounds; beans, 150 pounds; rice, 30 





In Port ror REPAirs. 


pounds; peas, 50 pounds; potatoes (dry), 20 pounds; fruit (dry), 
75 pounds; sugar, 100 pounds; coffee, 30 pounds; tea, 20 pounds, 
and incidentals, such as yeast, baking powder, cheese, pepper, salt 
and soap. Three-quarters of a ton, enough to keep 20 of these 
hungry explorers for a month. It is paddied up the river in a 
big “rabiscaw” or Indian canoe made of birch bark, perhaps 25 or 
30 feet long, and capable of holding a ton or more, besides five 
husky Indians to furnish the “Armstrong” motive power. 

The work is carried out by running main lines of central through 
the wilderness, and then by filling in the country enclosed by the 
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‘World’ Blotting 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY ABSORBENT MANUFACTURED 
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Has the best surface for color printing and lithographic work, and the blotting stock is highly absorp- 
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“Albemarle Half Tone” 


A high finish regular blotter for color printing and lithographing, absorptive on both sides. 
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main base lines, with a system of parallel exploratory or cruise 
lines. hus, back and forth, by compass route over the wilder- 


ness the explorers travel. In all about 5,000 miles of cruise line 
are necded to completely map in the country and gather the meas- 
urements of the timber. Three millions of trees or more are 
measured Is it any wonder that pork and beans and flour go 
in by the ton? 

Down at the railroad is the field office of the engineers. Here 
ihe results are computed and tabulated. \n adding machine 
checks out the work under the skilled operation of one engineer. 
\ draftsman makes the maps from the field work sent in from 
the camps. These maps not only show the rivers, lakes, streams 
and hills, roads, camps and so on, but also show by colors the 
forest areas, and types, such as swamps, spruce lands, hardwoods. 

rhus the owners will have a map that is a miniature reproduc- 
tion of the country, and the figures compiled will show the amount 
of the various kinds of forest products. This inventory and ap- 
praisal is essential to the intelligent handling and protection of 
valuable forest properties. 


So if you sometimes compiain that the day of the explorer is 
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past, or at least relegated to the distant lands of palm trees and 
savages, or icebergs and walruses; if you think all men travel 
in the groove and routine of humdrum life, who live this side of 
the Rocky mountains, turn to a map of Canada and see that 
huge countiy about so much of which so little scientific knowledge 
has been gathered. 

And for romance? Perhaps the very tree from which this paper 
you hold in your hand was made could tell you a bit. Possibly 
long before the red shirted river driver drove its timber to the 
mill; possibly long before hardworking shanty men cut its shaft 
into logs the forest explorer passed by it. In the hush of the 
frozen forest he may have stopped beneath its shelter and mad 
tor himself and companions a kettle of tea and thawed out their 
frozen lunch. In the twilight of the long Canadian summer days 
he may have stripped its lower branches for “feathers” for his 
camp bivouac 

\nd who is this forest explorer, this man of the silent places 
and the hinter lands beyond the frontier? Why, he may have 
been that sunburned chap who dropped his subway ticket int 
the box just ahead of you last night. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORIES OF CANADA’ 


By Joun S. Bares, Pu. D. 


N the list of Canada’s natural resources the forest stands sec 


ond, with an annual production amounting to over $170,000,000. 


In recent vears we have come to realize, however, that the 


timber resources of Canada are not unlimited, and that, as a 
matter of fact, it will require careful methods of conservation to 
meet the permanent demand for wood, even within the borders 
1 our own country. 

Phe Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were established 
in 1913 under the jurisdiction of the Forestry Branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Canadian Forestry Association, the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and a number of far-seeing 
Canadian citizens are to be credited with bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Government. At the same time it is safe to 
say that the Forest Products Laboratories would not have been 
possible but for the personal interest and judgment shown by: the 
Honorable W. J. Roche, Minister of the Interior, and R. HL. 
Campbell, Director of Forestry It was decided to accept the 
generous offer of co-operation extended by McGill University and 
the laboratories have, therefore, been located in Montreal, with 
headquarters on the university campus. 

lhe Forestry Branch, which has been in existence since 1899, is 
occupied primarily with the conservation of the forests them- 
selves and*is concerned with such problems as preventing fires, 
reforesting and regulating methods of lumbering in the nationa! 
forest reserves, and in general educating public opinion in the 
proper care of living trees. 

The Forest Products, on the other hand, are interested in the 
conservation of forest resources by proper utilization of the raw 
material. The purposes of the laboratories have already been 
outlined in Forestry Branch Circular No. 8 As the name of the 
department suggests, the great proportion of time will be spent in 
the experimental investigation of wood and the many products 
which can be manufactured therefrom. Investigations are being 
undertaken with a view to extending the knowledge of wood itself, 
pointing out improved methods for using the raw material fur- 
nisked by the Canadian forests and finding ways and means of 
utilizing the vast amount of waste wood which is occasioned in 
the lumber and allied industries. The success which has followed 
the efforts of the United States in their Forest Products Labora- 


\ddress delivered before the Society of Chemical Industry, Montreal, 
Decen 18, 1914, : ; 


tory at Madison, and of Germany and other European countries 
in their various scientific laboratories has shown the possibilities 
of parallel work in Canada. 

Through the untiring efforts of the first superintendent, A. G 
\leIntyre, the first units of the laboratories were organized in th 
latter part of 1913. On the resignation of Mr. McIntyre the speaker 
assumed the duties of superintendent in April last, and W. b 
Campbell was appointed assistant superiutendent. Since that time 
the various divisions have been more fully equipped and a good 
start has been made in actual experimental work. The present 
staff numbers twenty-three, of whom seventeen are technically 
trained men. Through the courtesy of McGill University two 
buildings at 700 University street have been placed at the. disposal 
of the Forest Products Laboratories for a period of four years, and 
these are now being altered to meet present requirements Phe 
office and laboratory building contains about twenty rooms now 
in use as general offices, drafting room, chemical laboratory, photo- 
micrographic room, library, exhibits, etc. An adjoining building 
is now being reconstructed to serve as experimental paper mill 
The use oi the university testing laboratory has been granted for 
the work in timber testing. A small sawmill has been located on 
the outskirts of the city for handling the wood specimens 

An outline of the work in the various divisions will give an 
idea of the scope of the work at present being undertaken. 

For the Division of Timber Tests a Hatt-Turner Impact Testing 
Machine and a 30,000-pound Olsen Universal Machine have been 
purchased. These are installed in the McGill University testing 
laboratory. Additional equipment owned by the university, includ 
ing 200,000-pound Wicksteed machine, 150,000-pound Emery ma- 
chine and 60,000-pound Riehle machine, are also used by the 
laboratories for special work. The first project in this division is 
a comprehensive series of tests to establish the “Mechanical and 
Physical Properties of Canadian Woods as Determined by Tests 
on Small Clear Specimens.” Testing has been in progress for 
several months on representative specimens of Douglas Fir from 
British Columbia and Alberta. Other specimens will be tested 
in due course, so that the absolute and comparative strengths of 
Canadian woods will be established for the benefit of the wood- 
using industries. A second investigation now under way is the 
testing of commercial pit props and booms, used in large quantities 
by the mining industries of Canada, and now in great demand for 
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export to Great Britain. Some three hundred sticks have already 
been purchased by the Dominion Coal Company, Limited. This 
represents one phase of the general investigation of mine timbers 
being carried on by the Forestry Branch in co-operation with 
McGill University. A third project in view is the testing of 
Douglas Fir and other species in the structural sizes ordinarily 
used 

The present equipment in the Division of Timber Physics in- 
cludes microscopes, microtome, photomicrographic apparatus, bal- 
ances, electric ovens and other apparatus necessary for the deter- 
mination of moisture content, specific gravity, fibre characteristics 
and other physical properties of wood. The present scope of this 
division is limited largely to a study of the physical nature of 
specimens handled in the Division of Timber Tests. It is hoped 
to extend the work to include wood seasoning and the many im- 
portant branches of wood technology. 

Special stress is being laid on facilities for study in the field 
of pulp and paper. To this end a separate building is being 
equipped to allow the carrying on of pulp and paper-making proc- 
esses On a semi-commercial scale. The equipment, which will be 
installed in the near future, includes a very complete Fourdrinier 
paper machine, which you may be interested to know is the largest 
experimental paper machine every constructed, single and double 
with and steel rolls, small 
Jordan engine, stuff chests, screens, paper-testing instruments, etc. 
These will be followed by sulphite and sulphate digesters, bleaching 


beaters interchangeable basalt lava 


apparatus and such other equipment as is necessary to conduct 
experiments in a thoroughly practical manner. 

It is very encouraging to find that the pulp and paper industry 
is taking a keen interest in this development. I take pleasure 
in acknowledging the following presentations: Erfurt Sizing Sys- 
tem, presented by Process Engineers, Limited; Fourdrinier wire, 
by the Capital Wire Cloth and Manufacturing Company, Limited ; 
rourdrinier wire, by C. H. Johnson & Sons, Limited; Press felts, 
by Bates & Innes, Limited; Press felts, by Arthur P. Tippet & 
Company. One of the first investigations will be a study of the 
beating of paper pulp, which will include a comparison of steel and 
stone rolls. 

A Division of Wood Preservation has recently been organized. 
work 
while we are limited to present quarters, arrangements are being 


\Ithough it will be impossible to do extended laboratory 


made to carry on field tests which should prove of great value. 
Studies will be made of methods of treating railway ties, telephone 
poles, mine timbers, wood paving blocks, etc., and records will be 
kept of the life of treated and untreated timbers under varying 
conditions. A fungus pit is being installed in the laboratories to 
allow accelerated tests. The larger Canadian railroads have already 
expressed their keen interest in our present investigation of ties 

lhe Division of Chemistry is one which bids fair to solve many 
pressing problems. The laboratories have already been called 
upon to report on the recovery of potash from wood ashes. In 


addition to the chemical work, which is closely interwoven with 
the mechanical and physical tests, it is important to develop re- 
search along strictly chemical lines To 
deficiency in facilities and staff an attempt is being made to encour 
ige and 


overcome the present 


assist chemical research of forest products in various 


Canadian universities. Queen’s University has recently undertaken 
a chemical study of waste sulphite liquor. 

\ number of other divisions will be started when conditions 
lor the present a general study is being made of wood 


distillation, hydrolysis of wood and allied subjects. 


permit. 
In connection 

ith proposed Canadian developments in wood distillation the 
speaker was present at a series of commercial distillation tests on 
british Columbia Western Yellow Pine in North Carolina last 
Mere mention of such problems as utilization of sawdust, 


irk, treetops and stumps is sufficient to show the importance and 
ifheulty of the work before us. 


\ugust. 


Books, bulletins, journals, pamphlets and other literature on the 
subject of wood and its products are being collected as the nucleus 
of a comprehensive library for the benefit of the workers in the 
laboratories and of the public at large. 

Arrangements are being made to collect a complete series of 
wood specimens from all parts of Canada to be placed on exhibition 
in the laboratories. In addition to these woods representative 
samples of manufactured wood articles, pulp and paper, wood 
flour, composition board, artificial silk, paper yarn and the many 
other products for exhibition and reference purposes. In this way 
a valuable exhibit of forest products will be available to stimulate 
the public in conserving and developing our great natural resources. 

Two publications have already appeared as contributions from 
the Forest Products Laboratories, the first being Forestry Branch 
Circular No. 8, entitled “Forest Products Laboratories,” and the 
second, Forestry Branch Circular No. 9, “Chemical Methods for 
Utilizing Wood Wastes.” A third bulletin on the subject of 
“Treated Wood Block Paving” will soon be ready for distribution. 
An announcement of the work in timber testing is also being pre- 
pared for publication. 

In addition to experimental work, the laboratories are serving 
to the best of their ability asa public bureau of information on 
the subject of forest products. 

To insure the success of the laboratories in helping to solve the 


problems of greatest and most immediate importance which are 
confronting the wood-using industries, special steps have been 
taken to keep in touch with the industries and with the work of 
other government bureaus, universities and scientific societies. To 
this of the staff visit various industrial plants, 
scientific institutions and so forth from time to time and attend 
the meeting of organizations interested in furthering the use and 
conservation of 


end members 


wood, 

The laboratories are especially fortunate in having an advisory 
committee composed of gentlemen keenly interested in the welfare 
of our Canadian forests and possessing a wide, practical knowledge. 
The personnel of the board is as follows: 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, 
McGill University. 

Dr. R. F. Ruttan, director, Department of Chemistry. 

H. M. Mackay, Professor of Civil Engineering. 

F. Howard Wilson, Esq., president, J. C. Wilson, Limited. 

Carl Riordon, Esq., managing director, Riordon Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited. 

Judson A. DeCew, Esq., president, Process Engineers, Limited. 

R. O. Sweezey, 
Company, Limited. 

This outline is presented not so much to show what is now 
being accomplished as to indicate the possibilities which the future 
holds forth. The Forest Products Laboratories have begun in 
a small way. To meet the large needs of this growing country 
the work of the laboratories must expand. The proving of their 
worth in public service will surely lead to a permanent home in 


Esq., general manager, Montreal Engineering 


It is to scientific societies sucn 
and industries throughout the 
country that we must appeal for co-operation in making our work 


a new and fully equipped building. 
as yours and to the universities 
of real value. 

One of the forceful war is the 
startling realization that Canada is woefully dependent on other 
countries, in spite of unparalleled natural resources. No less an 
authority than the Honorable W. T. White, Minister of Finance, 
said this week: “It is the duty of all Canadian citizens to co-operate 
in producing as much as possible of what can be used or sold. For 
Canada at this juncture the watchword of the hour should be pro- 
duction, production and again production.” 

But can lasting results be obtained without the aid of scientific 
methods? And would it not be wise to change our motto “Made 
in Canada” to “Made Well in Canada”? 


most lessons of the present 
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THE HAZARDS OF PAPER AND PULP MAKING 


Writ TEN FOR THE Paper TrRApE JouRNAL By Epwarp T, WALSH, 


URING the latter part of the past year there was published 
in the Paver TrAbDE JoURNAL an excerpt from a report of 
the State of Wisconsin 
compiled by the Industrial Commission of that State. The 

article stated that the records were those for a period of two years, 
from May 1, 1912 to April 30, 1914, and covered a total of 5,000 
employees. It further said that each accident caused the victims 


accidents in paper mills in 


to lose 
The 


to 1.307, which 


on an average of eight days 
total number of accidents during the two years amounted 
due to 48 listed Some of theye 


however, can hardly he 


were Causes. 
called peculiar to paper making, 
This 


out of every eight employed, lad been 


causes 


it as they happened in paper mills they were included. 
means that one employee, 
injured during the year. 

This report has been charted and a copy of the chart is herewith 


] 


show1 It will be noted that the fatal accidents are designated in 


ill black, the permanently injured in the hatched portion and 
e temporary injuries in the open block. 


lhe estimated cost of these accidents is shown by the full line; 


that is, what would have had to be paid out if these accidents 
vere paid for accordirg to the present compensation act. The 
roken line shows what these accidents cost, because of the lost 
time, added to that just mentioned. This latter was estimated 
on a daily wage of $2 and an additional $2 for overhead expense, 
aking a total of $4 per day. 

There is another expense that should also be considered, but 
which would be rather hard to estimate, and‘that is the difference 
between the cost of the man’s time in wages and overhead and 


e value of his output. While this is something that is hard to 


estimate it is part of the burden caused by accidents, and must 
he carried by the industry 

It seems to be the accepted idea that machines form the most 
ommon source of hazard. This, however, is not the case. A 
glance at the chart will show that the majority of the casualties 


ere due to causes other than by coming directly into contact 


vith machines. Injuries from objects being thrown through the 


air, manually or otherwise; falls from high places, down stairs 


or into vats, pits, ete., form such a large percentage of the total 


number of accidents that one is lead to conclude that education, 


along lines other than safeguarding machinery, must be carried 


out [he conditions regarding room for working around ma 


chines 


ample natural and artificial lighting, floors kept clean and 


in good repair, and good discipline should be maintained in all 


Cases 

rom investigations made among a large number of representa- 
tive paper and pulp mills the writer has been lead to believe that, 
in general, the working room about all machinery is restricted to 
that the lack of 


source of lack of efficient 


such an extent room forms a source of hazard 


and also a work. That this condition 


s one that cannot always be helped and that it is caused by the 
growth of the business the writer is fully aware. He is also fully 
vare of the fact that when a 110-inch machine is put into the 


mill previously occupied by a 60-inch one the room, both on the 


back and front sides, must of necessity be restricted; he also 


knows that when an entirely new plant is being considered every 

effort is made for obvious reasons to keep down the size of the 
buildings. 

the matter of stairs very little attention is paid to their de 

as regards rise and run; this may be ridiculed by some, but 

of the utmost importance and all stairs, regardless of how 

cp they may be, can be made easy and safe by a little attention 


to) properly proportioning the rise to the run. The treads should 


kept in the very best condition. Nothing is more disconcerting 





MECHANICAL 


ISNGINEER FOR THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION HKUREAU. 


and productive of a good fall than to find but the back part of 
a step where one expects to find a whole one, and it is more than 
likely that this half step is on a stairway located in the darkest 
the 
Stairs are sometimes placed so that a pulley, shaft, belt or steam 


part of mill. 
pipe has to be dodged in passing up or down; this may be unavoid- 
able, but a little study given to the problem will quite frequently 
show some way out of the situation. The matter of handrails re- 
quire attention and proper ones should be placed at all stairs. 
Walkways are very frequently in such condition that it requires 
more care, on the part of the operative, to avoid danger. These 
platforms should be at such a distance below the tops of tanks, or 
other receptacles, that there is no danger of a man falling in and 
they should be guarded on the outside with an approved handrail 
Floors are bound to wear out. This is unavoidable where they 
are subjected to the heavy wear such as they get in paper mills. 
It is not because they wear out that they are subject to criticism, 
but because of the manner in which they are repaired or allowed 
to go without repairs. When a hole is worn in the floor do not 


patch it by nailing some boards on top, cut out the worn parts and 


replace with new stock of the proper width and thickness. Make a 
man’s job of it. 
It is not unusual to find the floors cluttered up with various 


materials and slippery from water and grease, and with trap doors 
that are unguarded. 


rail around a trap door, but it is possible, when through using 


It is not always possible to place a guard 


the trap, to properly cover it with a door. 


It is the exception to find elevators properly equipped with 


suitable doors and railings; sometimes they have no guards what- 
soever and the shaft is open on all sides. They should have auto- 
matic gates or doors and a man should be delegated to operate 
each. If it is not feasible to have an operator on duty at all times 
and the elevator must be operated by the person desiring to use 
floor 


with an adequate signaling system, so that the possibility of start 


it, it should be equipped with suitable locks at every and 


ing the elevator from where it is stationed, without giving the 
persons who may be using it ample warning, will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

There is a decided movement on the part of all mill men to 


guard all pulleys, gears, belts and shafts; this is a good thing and 


should be fostered. However, there should be some effort made 
towards issuing information that will, to a great extent, standard- 
ize these methods of guarding. The present lack of standards pro- 
duces some peculiar results. 

\ system of signals to warn workmen when principle machines 
are to be started up should be adopted. A bell or whistle sounded 
a short time before starting would give the men a chance to get 
clear. When working around machines it should be possible to 
make them inactive by locking the electrical switch, if the machine 
is operated by motor, or by removing the belt should it be a belt- 
Valves controlling steam, hot water or liquors entering 
lable to 


with a locking device, the use of which should be insisted upon. 


driven. 


vessels in which men are work ought to be provided 


While it is contended in some mills that no operator has been 
affected by the dust in the sorting, cutting and dusting rooms, 
the fact remains that a system of ventilation in these rooms will be 
The 


the danger of 


a source of comfort to the persons working therein. same 
thing applies to work rooms where vapor gathers; 
running into a belt or the moving part of a machine in a room 
full of vapor is greatly increased. The grinding room of a pulp 
mill might be cited as an example of such a room. 


\cid and other chemicals should be stored in rooms specially 


(Continued on hages 199 and 201.) 
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(Continued from pages 197 and 199.) 

designed for that purpose. This room should have proper shelves 
and racks and the floor should be of acid-resisting material with 
a curb or bulkhead at the doorway and a drain toward which the 
floor will drain. Instructions as to what should be done in the 
event of burns or other injuries caused by acid should be printed, 
in all necessary languages, and posted in plain sight. Antidotes 
for all chemicals should be placed where they can be gotten at 
readily. 

The present practice of mounting carboys of acid on skids is 
sometimes productive of serious accidents; by letting go of the 
handle the skids suddenly assume an upright position, causing the 
acid to splash against the inside of the carboy and out through 
the mouth, frequently landing on the men handling it. This hazard 
can be eliminated by suspending the carboy in trunnions and op- 
erating it by a worm gear. 

If there is one thing more than any one other that will pay big 
dividends on the investment it is a good lighting system. Many 
sources of hazard will be eliminated and more and better work 
will be done when a man can see just where he is going and 
what he is doing. This matter is receiving attention by some mill 
owners and the writer recalls one finishing room where the 
artificial lighting could not have been bettered. 

By using the high candlepower mazda, or other tungsten-filament 
lamps with properly selected shades to distribute the light and 
the whole so located that the lamps will not shine in the men’s 
eyes, great results can be had. Local lighting will have to be 
used to a great extent, but more attention should be given to 
general illumination. Stairways, passageways and around ma- 
chines should be well lighted. 

The question of proper lighting is one that ought not to be 
concluded without due consideration; there is as much to it as 
there is to making good paper and should be entrusted only to a 
man who knows his business. This matter of lighting should have 
a bearing upon the general hazard of a plant. 

\ source of more accidents than almost any other, and one 
that receives less thought, is that of the lack of discipline. Rules 
for safeguarding the operatives are made frequently and enforced 
for a short time, only gradually to become dead letters. Living 
up to the strict letter of the rule may sometimes prove a_ little 
onerous, It may be a little easier to do the work if the rule is 
A breach of discipline may be overlooked by the fore- 
He thinks he 
will let it go just this time; when this is done the rule has become 
a dead letter and might just as well be rescinded. 


ignored 


man, who may recognize a reason for so doing. 


Foremen, clerks and others seem to feel that rules for safety do 
not apply in their cases. This is a mistake. Those in authority 
should be those to observe the regulations even more carefully 
than others, for, as the boss obeys, so does every man down the 
line to the last one in it. Foremen should not criticize any work- 
man for observing to the letter rules made for his protection. He 
should, on the contrary, commend him for doing so. 

In the sorting room of a mill using rags and waste paper there 
is little source of hazard. An operative might get injured on the 
knives, but the possibility is remote. There is a hazard of infec- 
tion, but this has been found to be slight unless the operative 
comes into intimate contact with the rags, such as would be caused 
by taking and wearing a garment that was found among them. 
Cases of smallpox have been traced to this very act. 

While the rag cutter used in the cutting room appears to be 
a dangerous machine, there are few records of injury caused by it. 
However, the drives and gears should be housed and each ma- 
chine should have a hood over the knives that should be connected 
to the ventilating system. 

The dusters and the conveyors should have all the drives and 
gears safeguarded and the machines connected to an exhaust sys- 





tem. ‘The dust that collects on the tops of beams and elsewhere 
is a source of hazard from a fire standpoint. 

In charging the boilers care should be taken to have the bleach 
liquor as nearly the temperature of the steam as possible. Filling 
the boiler with cold liquor and then turning on the steam subjects 
the vessel to too great strains and should not be permitted. Use 
care when turning on steam to do this very slowly, thus permitting 
the boiler to gradually heat up. 

The drives to the breakers and beaters should be properly 
housed and the gears which operate the washers on the breakers 
should be guarded. The housing over the rolls should be of 
heavy construction and secured to the beater so that should the 
band which secures the fly-bars in place break, the bars will not 
fly out and throw the housing off. 

The drives of the Jordans ana other refining engines should 
be guarded, as should the couplings and shafts when these ma- 
chines are motor driven. 

\ll vertical stuff chests and other tanks should be placed so that 
the tops come above the floor. The driving gears which operate 
the agitators should be completely housed. If the tanks are placed 
with their tops level with the floor they should be floored over 
with heavy planking. i 

Pumps of all kinds should have their operating mechanism safe- 
guarded. This applies to all couplings and backgears when motor 
driven, 

Screens should have their drives guarded and should have sub- 
stantial walkways between and around them and these should be 
kept in a state of good repair. In the case of vibrating screens 
it is a good thing to have these walkways located about 24 inches 
below the tops of the screens, as this arrangement gives the men 
employed around them a better chance to work. 

The floor drives to all parts of the machines should be en- 
closed with some approved type of railing. This takes the form 
of a wooden rail in some cases and in others a good substantial 
pipe rail is provided. In still other cases the drives are enclosed 
in wire cages. When the line shaft is located overhead and the 
belts lead down these should be guarded for a distance of 6 feet 
above the floor. 

Shafts of the floor drives should be guarded, as should be the 
crown gears. Contrary to the general belief the guards should 
be placed on all gears, regardless of whether they run in or out. 

All foot boards on any part of the machine, the press part or 
the fourdrinier, should have hand rails. These rails should be se- 
cured to the frame of the machine, but if they are fastened to the 
footboard this board should be secured to the frame. 

When washing felts on the presses the operatives should always 
rope and pull out the felts in front of the press rolls—never 
behind them. It is a good plan to run the machine slowly and 
have a man stationed at the lever of the friction clutch so as to 
stop it should any trouble arise. 

The gears of the driers at the back side of the machine should 
be fully housed with gear guards, and oil pipes, from every bear- 
ing, should be carried up to the top of the frame and end there 
with an oil cup. 

When starting up care should be used to thoroughly warm up 
every drier in the machine by running it slowly and allowing the 
steam to enter through a cracked valve. It has happened that 
water of condensation remained in the driers and when steam 
was turned on suddenly the unequal expansion caused them to 
break. 

A guard should be placed at the first felt roll, also at the baby 
drier; both these places form hazards in a great many instances. 

The practice of reaching after a wad of paper onto the driers 
forms a needless hazard; let the wad go and get the pole and hook 
which are provided for the purpose of removing it. 

Steam pipes around the machines should be covered, not alone 
from the point of safety, but from that of economy. The danger 
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lies the possibility that a man, over-reaching himself, might 
gra the live steam pipe to keep from falling and be badly 
burned. 


\ll machine calenders should have an efficient doctor. There is 


on the market a patented doctor that seems to meet very exacting 
requirement; it is equipped with a flexible blade that bears against 
the roll and successfully performs all the functions of a doctor. 


he 


position by 


loctors on all rolls may be adjusted at one time and from one 
the movement of a lever located at the front of the 
near the floor. 


machine 

\ heavy plank placed at the bottom nip is sometimes used to 
advantage to protect the operatives from getting caught in between 
the rolls. 

Reels which are so built as to be removable, for rewinding from 
re-winder bases, should be so removed, and the performance of 
this insisted upon. Where the reels are fixed in the frames, they 
may be made to revolve in opposite directions while winding and 
unwinding or stops may be placed above the top reel and below 
the bottom one so that the distance between the two reels will 
be not less than 8 inches. 

\ll of the driving gears and other driving mechanism should be 
safeguarded, 

The 
gap between the roll of paper and the winding drum, or the roll 


winders should have a guarding device that will cover the 


of paper should be so threaded that the drum and roll of paper 
will turn out. 

The practice of winding cord onto the core at the end of the 
roll to cause the roll to run evenly should not be permitted; a 
collar for this purpose should be used. 

Collars on winding cores should be provided with countersunk 
set screw holes so that stout set screws may be used and still have 
their heads below the surface of the collar. 

Slitters and cutters should have all their driving gears guarded. 
Guards of punched metal, wire mesh or expanded metal are used 


for this purpose. Where no lay-boy is used the revolving knife 


of the cutters should be enclosed with a wire guard. This will 
prevent an operative getting his hand caught when reaching up for 
a sheet of paper that may have followed the knife 

\t several points about the plant where men must of necessity 
work around moving machinery there should be located emergency 
stopped. A 
agreed upon, the sounding of which would mean that 


stops whereby the engine may be instantly 
could be 


the man nearest a stop would immediately operate it. 


signal 


It seems unnecessary that the floor at the wet end of the machine 
room should be in the sloppy condition that is usually found. A 
little attention to the design of the floor would help to change the 
conditions as would a little care in using the hose. 


Handling Pulpwood 


Conditions around the booms and sorting gaps where logs are 
This 


done by providing wider booms and making the working platforms 


received’ for the pulp mills should be made safer. can be 
about four feet across. 

The practice of marking logs by means of a cross or other sym 
bol cut on the bark is a questionable one, as the marks are hard 
to decipher and it is a source of danger to the men who “roll” 
the logs to bring the mark into view. This the men do by walking 
on the logs and they are in danger of slipping into the water 
between the logs and being drowned. The practice of branding 
the logs on the end reduces this hazard very much. 

\ wide platform, such as mentioned above, should be used at 
the water end of the haul-up. 

The haul-up should be equipped with 
at | 


a walkway on one side 
ist, and this walkway should have a substantial handrail on 
the out board side. All drives should be housed and the return 
part of the haul-up should be so guarded that it won’t prove a 
source of danger to the men working about it. 


live rolls which feed the logs to the saws shoutd have 
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the space between them filled in quite up to their center, so as to 
prevent a man getting his foot down between them. The drives 
of these rolls should be enclosed so as to prevent a man coming 
in contact with them. 

\prons, or partitions, of heavy wire mesh or expanded metal 
should be placed between the saws and the operator to prevent him 
from being injured by flying pieces in the event of a saw breaking. 

The practice of the operator walking on the deck of a slasher 
while the conveyors and saws are going at full speed should be 
prohibited and guards placed so that this can be controlled. 

Barkers should be run at the speed prescribed by the manu- 
facturers and if necessary governing devices should be used to 
prevent exceeding this limit. They should also be equipped with 
attachments for holding the butts against the knives making it 
unnecessary for the operative to touch the butt with his hands. 
Drives should have either a clutch or tight and loose pulleys and 
belt shifters. 

\mple room should be provided for the men working around 
these machines. 

All belts and pulleys should be guarded and guards should be 
provided to prevent chips flying. 

Where the bark is removed by first soaking the wood in hot 
water and then revolving it in a drum, the soaking tanks should 
be set with their tops about three and one-half feet above the floor 
and be made of such size that a man can work about them without 
being in danger of falling in. 

The drives of the barking drum should be guarded. 

Splitters should be kept in good condition particularly as re- 
gards the base. This should be solid and no makeshifts permitted. 
Sometimes spikes or spurs are fitted into the base to prevent the 
butts slipping. 

The doors of the grinders are sometimes a source of trouble 
from their falling on the arms or hands of the men charging 
them. This is the case only where the doors slide up in guides or 
on a bar; hinged doors do not give this trouble. 

Grindstones should be inspected every week for flaws and care 
should be taken to keep the speed at which they are run within 
safe limits. When the grinders are run directly from the source 


for the should be 


of power proper devices governing speed 
provided. 

The shafts from one grinder to another should be guarded, as 
should also be the couplings. 

Care should be used when removing the cylinder head to be 
sure that the pressure is released. 

The wet presses should have their drives guarded and gears 
housed. 

Chippers should be placed so that the spout or hopper comes 
well above the floor. The butts, which may be delivered by con- 
veyor from the barkers, may then be fed into the hopper without 
danger to the operative. When the chippers are placed so that 
the hopper comes level with the floor the hopper should be en- 
closed with a railing to prevent any one from falling in. 

Reciprocating, or rotary, screens should have their drives 
guarded. 

The hopper that is used to direct the chips from the chip bin 
when filling the digesters should have several bars across the 
These bars will not obstruct the chips and they 
will prevent anyone from falling into the digester should he slide 


out of the chip bin. 


bottom opening. 


Digesters should be inspected frequently and at the slightest 
indication of a leak the lining should be removed, the shell in- 
spected on the inside and if found in good condition the lining 
should be repaired and carefully pointed up. , 

It has been recommended that the shell be perforated with 4 
inch holes, spaced about six inches all over the shell as tell-tale 
holes to give warning of a leak in the lining. This same end is 
aimed at by omitting to calk the rivets and joints, depending upon 
the openness of these to give warning of a leak. 
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Digesters that have been shut down for a period should be 
thoroughly heated to as near the temperature at which they are 
to be used as it is possible to get them. 

Care should be taken when blowing off the digesters to see that 
everything is secure about the blow-off valve. The yoke, which is 
sometimes used to hold the cover of the hand hole in place, has 
been known to break at the eye and when the digester was next 
blown out the hand hole cover blew off and several men killed. 
It is sometimes possible to equip the valve stems with hand wheels 
and universal joints so that the valves may be operated from an 
adjacent room or from a floor above the one on which they are 
located 


Digesters for making pulp by either the soda or sulphate process 
are usually smaller than those used in the sulphite process, being 
in diameter. 


about 7 feet \s the liquors used in these processes 


do not attack steel, it is not necessary to line the digesters. Never- 


theless, they should be inspected regularly and at the slightest 
signs of repairs being needed, they should be made immediately. 

The blow-off piping should be arranged with valves so that one 
digester may be completely cut off from ali the others when it is 
necessary for a man to enter it. These valves should be provided 
with locks to prevent them being tampered with, and the use of 
them insisted upon. A good practice to follow is to disconnect a 
portion of the blow-off and other pipes when it is necessary for a 
man to enter a digester. 

Care should be taken to thoroughly ventilate a digester before 
permitting a man to enter it, and the man so doing should have a 
lite line 


fastened to him so that he 


may be hauled out in the event 


of his becoming overcome by fumes. 

Wash pits should be located so that their tops will come three 
and one-half feet above the floor; this makes it almost impossible 
for a man to overbalance and fall in. Walking about on the edges 
of the tanks for any purpose should be positively prohibited. 
Space should be provided so that the men may freely pass com- 
pletely around each of the tanks, 

Where 


should he 


diffusers are used for discharging the digesters, they 
equipped with generous relief pipes which should be 
connected to each diffuser through a rising stem valve, so that 
any diffuser may be cut out without interfering with any other. 
All liquor and water pipes should also be equipped with valves so 
that their functions will not be interfered with when a tank is cut 
out 

Knotters should have their drives guarded and the gears housed. 

Deckers or slushers should have the drives guarded. 

Where horizontal sulphur burners are used the shaft and eccen- 
tric that operate the spreader should be guarded. 

\gitators for mixing lime should have their driving mechanism 
guarded. 

ranks in which caustic liquor is mixed should be placed with 
their tops three and one-half feet above the floor and have the 
tops covered, with only a 
terials 


for the introduction of ma- 
These manholes should be covered and have rods across 


manhole 
them so that a person could not slip through. Placing these tanks 
about level with the floor is bad practice and should be condemned. 
While it offers a slight advantage, because of ease in charging, the 
danger is so great that it more than offsets the advantage. 

Evaporators, if designed for pressure less than boiler pressure 
and using steam from the boilers, supplied through reducing 
valves, should be equipped with safety valves, as there is danger 
that they may be subjected to pressures for which they were not 
designed. 

The driving mechanism of the liquor burners should be pro- 
tected with proper housings, and the conveyors which handle the 
blac k ash should be railed off so that a person could not get caught 
in them. 

Leaching tanks, used for reducing the black ash, should be 
placed with their tops above the floor, or, better, be hung up over- 
head so there would be no danger of a person falling into them. 


PILING AND HANDLING. 


The matter of piling and handling materials should have more 
attention paid it. This job is delegated to the common labor with 
the idea that any one can pile stuff. The results prove that such 
is not the case. Piles fall down and often with fatal results 

Conveyors should be provided with a trough for the return of 
the idle part. If they are located on trestles, a walkway should be 
provided for the passage of men having to work around them. 
These walkways should have a substantial hand rail on the out- 
board side. All drives should be guarded. If the conveyors are 
located on the ground and it is necessary to pass from one side 
to the other, substantial steps and platforms should be provided 
so that men can pass over them from one side to the other in 
safety. 

Butts piled up become interlocked in such a manner that when 
they are being removed some overhang, and when the supporting. 
Workmen should 


be careful to avoid handling the butts in such a way as to develop 
the condition thus outlined. 


or key butt, is disturbed, come down in a mass. 


A jam like this is sometimes broken 
by directing a stream of water from a fire hose against the key log. 

In piling bales or laps 
break joints; 


of pulp, courses should be laid so as to 
if this is not done, ties. in the shape of boards or 
strips of wood should be laid between the courses to act as tires. 
These ties have been used very successfully in piling bales of 
waste paper and rags. 

Rolls of paper and pulp have been safely piled very high by 
laying strips of burlap in both directions between each two layers 
or courses. 

Locomotive cranes and portable elevators have been used with 
economy and safety around paper mills for the purpose of piling 
materials. 

in piling stuff in the store houses or other buildings, do not pile 
it so high that a man working on top is in danger of belts, shaft- 
ing or the movement of the crane 

Trucks are a source of annoyance and some danger from the 
handles tripping the workmen, also from forcing the men using 
them against a wall or other obstruction owing to their becoming 
unmanageable. Materials fall off because it is not piled carefully, 
much on the truck 


Having the handles of the trucks so constructed that they will 


sometimes because the men try to get too 
lie close to the floor will mitigate, to a great extent, the annoyance 
and danger of tripping over them. 

Piling materials is of enough importance to take sufficient time 
to instruct men how to do it. Make up a list of instructions and 
insist on the men following them. 


THE GERMAN PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 115.) 


ing the principal classes of paper exported in 1913 by Germany to 
Argentina, Brazil, the rest of South America, Cuba, and to this 
country. 

The great bulk of Germany's exports to Argentina—17,225 tons 
out of 23,116 tons—consisted of newsprint paper. In addition, 
Argentina imported 3,325 tons of pulp board and 1,441 tons of 
writing paper. 

Brazil’s imports from Germany consisted of 10,491 tons of wrap- 
ping paper, 2,556 tons of photographic, filter and wall paper, 1,806 
tons of writing paper, 1,730 tons of board and 1,642 tons of print 
paper, in addition to smaller quantities of various other classes of 
paper. 

Cuba’s imperts from Germany consisted chiefly of wrapping 
paper, the quantity imported amounting to 5,241 tons. 

The principal class of German paper imported by this country 
in 1913 was photographic, filter, wall and other paper, the quantity 
being 6,428 tons, or about one-half of the total quantity of this 
class of paper exported by Germany. Next in importance was 
wrapping paper, but this country imported only 4,839 tons from 
Germany in 1913. 
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FIRE PREVENTION BY THE STORE KEEPER 


WRITTEN FOR THE Paper Trade JouRNAL By Harotp K. HuGHeEs, IN CHARGE oF LABCRATORY OF AUXILIARY FIRE APPLIANCES. 


IRE Prevention is still in its infancy and furnishes a 

big field for thought, especially when we consider that 

the actual fire waste in cash of this country amounts 

to about $250,000,000 annually, which is about eight 
times that of Europe per capita. The actual fire tax on the 
community is, however, $500,000,000 annually, which figure 
includes the upkeep of fire departments, fire insurance pre- 
miums, water departments assigned for fire purposes, ete. 
This does not include the losses due to one’s being tem- 
porarily out of business, not to mention the loss of about 
2,000 lives a vear. 

In America the general feeling for the person having a fire 
is sympathy, with the hope that the loss is covered by fire 
insurance, but abroad one is looked upon as a criminal and 
made to stand for any damage done to adjacent property. 
Why is that our National Ash Heap is so much greater than 


wiring; storage of paints and volatile inflammable oils: dis- 
posal of ashes and rubbish. The cellar should be given 
periodical overhaulings. First get rid of all boxes, old fur- 
niture and other miscellaneous materials which have no 
intrinsic value. Next clean up all dark corners of rubbish and 
dust and arrange the material which remains in some kind 
of order. It would be well to provide self-closing metal 
waste cans for oily waste and rubbish. In order to make the 
cellar cleaner and also act as a mild fire retardant, give it a 
good coat of whitewash once a year. The Government pub- 
lishes certain specifications for the mixing of whitewash, 
which are the best from a fire standpoint. 

Hot ashes should never be placed in wooden boxes or 
against a frame shed. Use only metal cans with loose fitting 
covers for their disposal. 

The smoke pipes and boiler breechings should be carried 





. . . . Cc ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ bs rE DS eeinta 
ARRANGEMENTS OF Fire Casks AND Buckets. (A StanparpD ASH CAN Is ALSO SHOWN AT THE Lower RIGHT.) 


that of foreign countries? Not because we are any more fond of 
hres, no, but because in our haste to do things we become 
careless and thoughtless regarding small matters. Possibly 
60% of the fires can be attributed to these causes. It was 
after the loss of so many lives in the Asch Building fire that 
the Bureau of Fire Prevention was created. The primary 
object of this Bureau is to save and protect lives. 

In order to handle the subject in a logical manner it will 
be divided into the following classifications: 

1—Common causes of fire and how to safeguard these 

hazards. 

2—The spread of fire after it starts and how to confine it. 
3—The installation and use of auxiliary fire appliances for 

its extinguishment. 
4—Egress and drills. 


CAUSES OF Fire. 
Most of the causes of fire are usually found in the cellar, the 
reason being that as it is not used so much as the rest of 
the building, it acts as the final repository for all discarded 
materials. Furthermore, most of the means for starting a 


fire lurk there, i. e.: boilers or furnaces; gas piping; electric 





well below the first floor wooden beams and away from all 
wooden partitions. It would be well to cover combustible 
material of this nature when close to pipe, etc., radiating heat, 
with asbestos on plaster boards covered with sheet metal. 
This applies also to all kinds of stoves, where coal is used, 
the protection should be carried well in front to protect floor 
from falling hot coals. 

Next to the cellar, the attic is a place to look for fire haz- 
ards. What has been said regarding the cellar applies here 
also. Of the two places, the attic seems a better place for the 
storage of combustible materials, for should a fire start there, 
one would have a better chance to get out, than if the smoke 
and flames came sweeping up through the building from the 
cellar. 

Many fires can be directly traced to the careless use of 
matches. Use only the safety type and provide metal or 
sarthen containers for the used and unused. Many concerns 
will not allow employes to bring matches into the building. 

Where steam pipes pass through wooden partitions and 
floors, the woodwork should be cut away from around pipe 
and the pipe should be held centrally within the opening. 
Keep the space under and in back of steam radiators clean. 
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Never use benzine, gasoline or any other oil giving off a 

latile inflammable vapor below 100 degrees F., near an open 
flame, as this vapor when properly mixed with air is explosive. 
Vhese gases are heavier than air and naturally travel down- 
vard and there are several cases on record where these gases 
have traveled down several flights of stairs, reached a flame 
ind flashed back with an explosion. Never use these oils 
inside, if possible to avoid doing so, nor at night. Wherever 
they are used, be sure the place is well ventilated so that 
apors will be quickly dissipated to the outer air. When used 
in quantity, the supply should be kept outside of building in 
steel tank underground For use inside, however, the supply 
should be kept in safety cans. 

Careless smoking has been responsible for many fires. It 
should never be permitted in factories, and signs to this 
effect should he posted in various languages, together with the 

nalty for the offense. 

\nother source of trouble is the amateur electrician, who 
has just enough knowledge to be dangerous. Some of the 
electrical fire hazards he is responsible for are: Overloading 
the line with extra lights; making extensions in a makeshift 
anner and with poor materials; bridging fuses with copper 
wire; tying back circuit breakers; using lamps without guards 
in the vicinity of combustible materials, and many others. 

One of the worst hazards is the use of the swinging gas 
bracket. Use only the stiff arm type at least 6 inches away 
‘om all combustible materials, and where there is a possibil- 
ity of curtains or other flimsy materials being brought in 

ntact with flame, use metal cage or china globe. 

In case of leakage of gas or fire, the supply can be cut off 
Irom every property in New York City by a curb cock. 

Spontaneous combustion is ignition by the internal develop- 
ment of heat without the action of an external agent. Some 
substances which will take fire under proper conditions, 
spontaneously, are: Lamp black; charcoal; oily waste and 

es; painty rags; powdered bronze. 






SPREAD OF FiIre. 


\ building may be absolutely fireproof, at temperatures obtained 
res of ordinary duration and intensity, but there may be a loss 

lives, due to highly inflammable contents. So when one says 

uilding is fireproof, it does not necessarily mean you are safe 
a fire standpoint. 

he natural tendency for fire is to ascend, due to the hot gase: 

erated, which are lighter than the surrounding air. In case it 
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is checked in its upward flight, it spreads out laterally. So, in 
order to prevent the spread of fire, it must be confined to the 
place of its origin. There must be no unprotected openings be- 
tween floors, the floors must be divided into as small areas as 
possible by fire walls. In order to have no vertical connections 
between floors, what must be done with the elevator shafts and 
stairways? They must be enclosed in fire and smoke proof shafts, 
extending to and through the roof and there surrounded by a 
three-foot parapet wall. All openings from shaft to various floors 
must be protected with automatic, self-closing fire doors. As most 
of the fire hazards exist in cellars, it would be better, from a fire 
standpoint, if the rest of the building had no connection with it, 
and was entered from the outside. 

To further localize a lire, it would be well to have the floor 
areas further divided by fireproof partitions, whose openings are 
protected with fire floors. 

We are indebted to the New England Textile Manufacturers 
for what is known as “Mill or Slow Burning Construction.” 

1—It consists in so disposing timber and plank in heavy masses 
as to expose the least surface and number of corners to fire 
In view of their mass they can be spaced further apart and thus 
offer less obstruction to the water distribution from sprinkler 
and hose equipments. 

2—lloors are separated by positive cut-offs, their construction 
being consistent with the rest of the structure. 

3—Extra precautions are taken to guard the ceiling over all 
specially hazardous stock, by some fire retardant. 

4—It consists also, not only in so constructing the building that 
fire shall pass as slowly as possible from one part to another, 
but also in providing all suitable safeguards against fire 

Since the price of lumber has increased so much, and that of 
concrete construction has become less, there is practically little 
difference in their cost, the latter is now more commonly used. 
Slow burning construction has its decided advantages over ex- 
posed steel construction, in that a heavy timber will resist fire of 
moderate intensity for hours, while a steel column or beam will 
buckle under the same conditions in a very short time, pull in 
the walls and demolish the building. 

With the development of fire prevention as a profession has 
come the gravity closing automatic tin clad fire door; also the 
hollow metal window glazed with wireglass. Both of these are 
designed to prevent the spread of fire. 

Along the lines of our present fireproof buildings are such forms 
of construction as reinforced concrete; hollow tile with a steel 


skeleton; brick and stone. 
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EXTINGUISHMENT OF Fire. with sprinkler heads at regular intervals along this piping. A 
fhe first thing you should do upon discovering a fire is to turn sprinkler head consists of an orifice or opening approximately 


on the alarm or telephone to the fire department. 


important, no matter how small the fire may be. 


This is very 
Cases are on 
record where many large fires could have been avoided if the 
turned in when the fire was first discovered, 
instead of trying to extinguish it. 


alarm had been 
The fire merely got the better 
of the person who at first thought he could put it out, and when 
he did turn in the alarm the fire was well under way, and by the 
time the fire department apparatus arrived was beyond control. 

\fter having seen that the public department has been sum 
moned, then turn your attention to the extinguishment of the 
fire. The simplest and cheapest form of extinguishment apparatus 
is a pail of water. Everyone understands what to do with it. 
Of course, a pail of water has its limitations, in that it is im- 
possible to reach a fire effectively at the ceiling level, also so much 
water is wasted throwing it. 

\ device which is more effective is the 2'%4 gallon chemical 
This machine is charged with a solution of bicar- 
They are separated normally, 
but when the machine is turned upside down, they become mixed, 


generating a gas which forces the extinguishing agent out. Con- 


extinguisher. 
bonate of soda and sulphuric acid. 


siderable pressure is generated and the discharging stream will 
There are several smaller extinguishers on 
When 


this chemical is discharged on a fire, chlorine is generated, which 


reach as far as 40 feet. 
the market which are charged with carbon tetrachloride. 
acts as a blanket to exclude the oxygen. These machines are 
good on electrical and oil fires where the chlorine vapors are not 
dissipated, but on the other hand, they contain only one quart of 
extinguishing agent, so would be of little service on a fire of 
some magnitude. 
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The most important device so far invented for automatically 
extinguishing fires is that of the automatic sprinkler system. A 
sprinkler head is a device for automatically distributing water upon 
a fire in sufficient quantities to either extinguish it entirely or else 
hold it in check in case the fire is located where it is impossible 
for the water spray to reach, Water is fed to the sprinklers 
through a system of iron piping, ordinarily attached to the ceiling, 


4 inch in diameter which is normally closed by a cap or disc 
held in place by a strut, which in turn is held together by fusible 
metai or solder. The fusible metal used in low degree heads 
melts ordinarily at a temperature of 160 degrees F. It is by this 
means that only the sprinkler heads in the vicinity of fire will open 
up after a lapse of a few minutes and extinguish the fire with 
the least amount of water damage. 





Not over 85° 


MoperN WaAsTE STcRAGE BIN. 


Someone has rightly termed a sprinkler head a night watchman, 
The advantages of sprinklers 
are, they protect every square foot of ceiling, wall and floor area, 
day and night; they are never asleep, they catch the fire in its 
incipient stage, send in the alarm and extinguish the fire with 
the least amount of water damage. 
smoke has no effect. 


policeman and fireman combined. 


They are firemen upon whom 
EcGress AND Drills. 

In every building over two stories in height, there should be 
at least two means of escape. 
familiar with the construction of the place you live and work in; 


It would be well for you to get 


also see that the fire escapes are kept free from all encumbrances 
and the aisles and passageways leading to them are unobstructed. 
The best plans for fire escapes is the one known as the Phila- 
delphia Stair Tower which is absolutely cut off and apart from 
the main building. The tower is enclosed in brick or other fire- 
proof walls independent of main structure and cannot be entered 
from main building except by coming out into the outer air. To 
enter this type of fire escape one must go out on to a balcony or 
into a vestibule from main building which connects with an open- 
All openings are protected with fire doors. 
No matter where you are, whether it be at home, at your place 
of business or at any place of public assembly, be sure you know 


ing into the tower. 


the quickest and safest way out. 

Always take an active interest in fire drills and respond readily 
and cheerfully to them, for there is a possibility of a fire when 
you think it is only another drill and your delay may cost you 
your life. This was the case in the Birmingham factory fire where 
so many girls lost their lives. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE 


JourNAL By C. C. 


BATCHELDER. 


Power and Mining Engineering Department, General ‘Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 


iil early developments of electrical engineering were 
chiefly in the field of lighting and traction, and the 
constant speed electric motor existed in much the same 
form as it has today for many years before its use be- 

came very general. The industrial plants had all been laid out 
for line shaft drive from engines and water wheels, and were 
for the most part small as compared with modern mills, so that 
mechanical drive could be easily used, and there was nothing to 
vain by interposing an electrical link in the transmission chain 
hetween prime mover and machine, except in isolated cases where 
mechanical drive labored under some particular disadvantage due, 
usually, to unfavorable location of the driven machinery. 

In the late nineties the construction of a number of new mills, 


part in the industrial growth of the past lifteen or twenty years, 
and this apples probably as strongly to the paper industry as 
to any other line of manufacturing. Paper mill engineers were 
among the first to adopt electric drive on a large scale, and the 
motors new installed in the paper plants of this country have 
an aggregate capacity of over 200,000 horsepower. A factor of 
not inconsiderable importance in this field has been the growth of 
large central power companies which are able to furnish cheap 
and reliable electric power to mills wishing either to replace or 
to sunplement their own power plants. The use of purchased 
power in paper mills is particulariy marked in the far west, around 
Niagara Falls, and in northern New York. 


But it is incorrect to regard electricity merely as a convenient 





Group of beaters driven in pairs by 100 horsepower motors at 


il many cases larger than any then in existence, led manufacturers 
and engineers to consider the adoption of electric power distribu- 
tion on a much larger and more complete scale than had been 
attempted in previous installations. Manufacturing plants were 
becoming so large and complex that to arrange all departments 
around a central power generating station involved not only ex- 
pensive construction, but also sacrifices im manufacturing ef- 
ficiency. ‘The other alternative offered by mechanical drive, that 
of installing isolated power plants in the various departments, 
also had serious disadvantages in that it involved either long 
steam transmissions or several boiler plants. 

Electricity was evidently the only practicable power distributing 
agent that would allow centralization of the power generating 
apparatus in one efficient station, and at the same time afford the 
flexibility of distribution necessary to allow the layout of the 
plant to be made entirely with a view to its manufacturing ef- 
here Electricity has consequently played a most important 


Fic. 1. 


the mill of the Union Bag & Paper Co., Iludson Falls, N. ¥ 


agent for distributing power, although naturally that is its chief 
function. Its assistance in the economical application of power 
to machines is also of the greatest importance, and in some in- 
dustries this phase of electric drive is probably of greater value 
than any other. In machine shops, to mention one example, the 
use of individual adjustable speed motors with convenient control 
often results in a marked increase in the producing efficiency of 
the individual machine tools, an advantage quite apart from the 
power distribution feature of the electrical system. In paper 
mills there are possibly net as many opportunities to utilize the 
advantages of adjustable speed and automatic control afforded 
hy individual motor drive as in some other industries, but there 
are, nevertheless, a number of special applications of motors to 
paper making machinery that assist the manufacturer in getting 
the maximum production from his mill, and some of these will 
he outlined in the following paragraphs: 

Individual or “small group” motor drive possesses an un- 
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Fic. 2. 


a Jordan engine in the mill of the 


| o£ 


RPM motor driving 
Union Bag & Paper Co., Hudson Falls, 


25 horsepower 343 


rhe 


in which each pair of beaters is 


doubted value in the flexibility of operation that it allows. 


beater room shown in Fig. 1, 


driven by an individual motor, is a good example of the tendency 
to take advantage of this feature in modern mills. Each pair of 
Shut 


a time, and while it 


machines is independent of the others. downs for repairs 


affect only one pair of machines at is true 
that beaters do not require a great deal of attention, this feature 
may still save quite a little production in a large beater room 
[ \n incidental point in favor of the ar- 


that it the the 


in the course of a year. 


rangement shown in the cut is saves space in 


Telescoping coupling connecting a 125 horsepower 360 RPM motor 








heater room basement that would be taken up by shafts and belts 
in other methods of drive. 
than the use of an individual motor for each beater, as the ar- 


The double drive is more popular 


rangement in pairs gives sufficient flexibility of operation, and at 
the than 
would be necessary for individual motors. 


same time requires a somewhat smaller investment 


The Jordon drive shown in Fig. 2 is probably familiar to most 
of the readers of the Paper TrApe JourNaAL. It is of the type 
that has been furnished for several years by the E. D. Jones & 
Sons Company, in which the motor slides longitudinally with the 
plug, being connected to the adjusting hand wheel by a shaft, 
running under the Jordan and threaded into a nut on the bottom 


Ss 


of the motor frame. Another arrangement which has been in- 
troduced makes use of the telescoping coupling shown in Fig. 3. 


An application of this coupling is shown in Fig. 4. The length 





Fie. 3. 


Flexible telescoping coupling for use 


with Jordan engines. 


of the jaws is such as to allow a travel of about six inches, and 
if this is not sufficient the Jordan half can be moved back along 
Although a little less 


compact than the arrangement illustrated in Fig. 2, 


the shaft and another six inches secured. 
it is a con- 


venient and successful method which can be used for direct con- 


necting motors to old Jordans or to those which do not have the 


a Jordan engine in the mill of F. W. Bird & Sons, Phillipsdale, R. I. 
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cima 
extended base and other accessories. In one of the installations 
employing this coupling each motor was built with its shaft ex- 
tend it both ends, and was placed between two Jordans, one 


spare. If it is necessary to shut down a Jordan in use to refill 
it, the coupling can be shifted to the other end of the motor in a 
comparatively short time and the spare machine put into service. 


Both halves of the coupling are split in order to facilitate in- 






. Fic. 5. 
> I rsepowe motor ind motor generator set for variable speed paper 
¥ lrive used by the United Paperboard Co. at Lockport, N. Y. 
ae stalling and removine them they can be obtained in several 
a sizes to suit the various Jordans on the market. 
it Ilectrical paper machine drives have engaged the attention of 
“J - > . 
5 engineers for years, and there are a great many successful installa- 
ie 
hg 
R 








ustable speed motor driving the variable speed section 
a € paper machine at the plant of the Consolidated Water Powe 
1 
if & Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Wis 
now in operation. The demand for such drives arises from 


lesire to eliminate mechanical speed changing devices and 


ble speed engines, to confine the power generating apparatus 







e central power plant, and in case power is purchased to 
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do away with the relatively high operating cost and trouble in- 
cidental to maintaining a few small engines on the machines alone. 
There are many cases where it is not economy to put motor 
crive on paper machines, because steam engines exhausting into 
the driers will give an overall fuel economy higher than can be 
obtained by using motors supplied with power from the central 
generating station and using live steam tor drying. In new mills 
this can often be taken care of by using steam turbines in the 
power station and extracting the low pressure steam for drying 
from an intermediate stage of the turbine, although it should be 
noted in passing that this is a problem that should be thoroughly 
siudied for each case, since the steam demands of paper mills 
vary a great deal, depending on the class of product, and a scheme 
that would be very economical for one mill might be something 
entirely different for another. 

Since paper machines usually require a fairly wide range of 
operating speed, direct current motors are used almost exclusively 





Fig. 7 


\ 50 < 9 roll calender with a 75 horsepower motor used by the Stratl 
more Paper Co., Woronoco, Mass 
for driving them, and where the main power supply is alternating 


he case, motor generator sets are used to 


current, as is usually t 
transiorm the power for the machine motors to direct current 
big. 5 shows a 125 hp. motor driving a five cylinder board machine 
with theo motor generator set in the background. In this case 
the speed adjustment is obtained by varying the voltage impressed 
on the motor, the control being obtained by turning the rheostat 
hand wheel shown on the nanel at the left. Fig. 6 is an illustra- 
tion of a 225 horsepower motor direct-connected to the back line 
of a Fourdrinier machine. In this case the speed variation is 
mly about two to one, and is obtained by varying the motor field 
strength. ‘the controi panel is installed in the machine room. A 
number of installations have been made in which the speed con- 
trol is obtained by a combination of the methods used in the two 
drives illustrated, that is, the lower portion of the speed range 
is Obtained by varying the voltage impressed on the motor as in 
the case of Fig. 5, while the upper part of the range is obtained 
by varying the field strength of the motor. The method is useful 
in the case of very wide speed ranges such as six or eight to 
one, and is just as simple from an operating standpoint as either 
of the other schemes, as the rheostats are arranged so that the 
entire range is obtained by turning one handwheel. 

\ method of driving paper machines that has attracted a good 
ceal of attention lately, and which seems to have great possibilities 
judging from the success of the installations that have been made, 
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A 75 horsepower automatic calender equipment for 68 inch calenders. 


is one that is well adapted for large machines requiring a wide 
speed range in mills in which the steam conditions are such that 
engines cannot economically be displaced. The scheme is briefly 
to direct connect an engine to the constant speed line shaft, and 
tc a generator of sufficient capacity to furnish power for the varia- 
ble speed section. The latter is driven by a motor coupled to the 
back line and controlled by a panel in the machine room. The 
arrangement gives an easily controlled and reliable method of 
obtaining wide speed ranges, and leaves the engine exhaust for 
drying. Its first cost is probably a little more than that of varia- 
ble speed engines or mechanical speed changing devices, but its 
convenience range of control and reliability are greater. 

Individual motors for super-calenders are becoming more and 
more generally used, and severa! interesting and successful drives 
have been developed to meet the requirements of the industry. 
The prime requisites of these drives from the calender operator's 
standpoint are: 

ey a : ae ™ sat “Toogving” 
si eee eaeeg sates eee ne ae 

Second: Enough speed adjustment at the running speeds to 
allow each grade of paper to be run at the maximum economi- 
cal speed. 

Third: A convenient and quick method of stopping the cal- 
ender when the paper breaks so that the waste will be kept 
at the minimum. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a 75 horsepower equipment for a 50 inch 9 
roll Norwood calender. The threading speed is obtained by a 
7% horsepower motor on the back of the main motor, which can- 
not be seen in the cut. The threading motor is started and 
Stopped by means of push buttons located at various points around 
the stack. The main motor is started and its speed regulated by 
the drum controller at the left in front of the calender. This 
motor can be stopped either by returning the controller to the “off” 
position, or by pushing one of the several “stop” buttons located 
at various points around the stack. These “stop” buttons not only 





open the motor circuit, but also release a weight actuated brake 
which brings the calender quickly to rest. Before it can be started 
again the brake must be returned to the open position by a hand 
lever, and is held in that position by a toggle. The brake re- 
leasing mechanism consists of a small solenoid which breaks the 
toggle when its circuit is completed through the “stop” button, 
the principle being the same as has been used for years by elec- 
trical manufacturers to trip out oil switches. 





Fic. 9. 


Plater with 15 horsepower motor and hydraulic clutches in the mill of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., Woronoco, Mass. 
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several years by replacing the driving pulley with a gear and dis- 
carding the slow speed shaft, gears, pin clutch and hand brake 
that were part of the original drive. It differs in operation from 
the equipment shown in Fig. 7 chiefly in that the large motor is 
brought up to speed automatically instead of by means of a hand 
controller. there are two push button stations, one located in 
front of the calender at the side of the reel, and the other on the 
calender frame. [ach station contains three buttons, one marked 
“slow,” one “fast” and one “stop.” Pushing the “slow” button 
in either station starts the small motor and drives the calender 
at the threading speed Pushing the “fast” button starts the 
large motor and automatically accelerates it to whatever speed the 
controller is set for, and at the same time cuts out the small 
motor. 

Che latter is mechanically disconnected from the large motor 
'y a ratchet clutch which serves the same purpose as_ the 
pin clutch in the ordinary belt driven calender. Pushing the 
“stop’ button shuts down either motor, and holding this button 
down apples sufficient reverse torque to the large motor to act 
as a powerful brake and bring the calender to rest almost in- 
stantly. The speed regulator is in the form of a dial switch having 
36 points and arranged in the particular drive illustrated to give 
a speed range of from four hundred to somewhat over five hun- 
dred feet per minute 

\nother finishing room machine to which individual motor 
drive has been applied with success is the plater. The ordinary 


1G. 10. shifting belt plater drive with its expensive upkeep and disa- 
ig t rsepower reversing motor used Vv iyl Log Ce . . 

: ; ; greeable noise, has long been regarded by the industry as more 

Paper Makers, Holyoke, Mass a Pa 7 : Sie 

er less of a makeshift, but nothing else was available in com- 

\ somewhat more elaborate drive is shown in outline in Fig. 8 mercial form until the last few years. The arrangement shown 

This is an automatic outfit that has been successfully applied to in Fig. 9 is one that has been successfully applied to some of 
\ PI a i 

standard belt driven Holyoke calender which had been in use the large platers recently installed. The driving motor is provided 


wo 1,200 horsepower 240 RPM 








Fie. 11. 


synchronous motors driving four pocket grinders at the mill of the Inland Empire Paper Co., Svokane, Wash. 
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with a flywheel to partially equalize the load peaks, and is con- 
nected through level gears to two hydraulically operated clutches, 
The clutches are 


one for forward and one for reverse operation. 


controlled by a valve at the operator's right in about the! same 
location as the belt shifting lever in the usual drive. 7 

Fig. 10 is an illustration of a reversing motor plater drive 
which bids fair to be an entire success. The motor is of the 
“slip ring” type of special construction designed to withstand the 
«strain incidental to rapid reversing, and is coupled directly to 
the plater shaft through a rigid coupling. It is controlled by a 


master switch mounted at the side of the table which energizes 





Fig. 12. 


Interic ew of power plant of Southern Paper Co., Moss Point, Miss. 


magnetically operated switches on the panel shown in the right 
of the cut 

It would probably not be out of place to mention the growing 
use of motors on pulp grinders, although the reasons for. this 
lie more in the advantage of electricity as a power distributing 
agent than in superior operation or. lower maintenance due to 
the motor drive itself as has been the case in the other applica- 
tions mentioned. In the past three years grinder motors aggre- 
gating over 20,000 horsepower in capacity have been installed 
in the United States, and over 10,090 horsepower in Canada. In 
most cases these installations have been made to enable the pulp 
manutacturer to use purchased power, but in some instances they 
have been put in to make possible the utilization of a water 
power property at some distance from the paper mill without 
building a separate pulp mill and shipping the pulp. 


Fig. 11 is an illustration of tw 


200 horsepower 240 r.p.m. 
synchronous motors each driving two standard four pocket grind 
ers ; 

\ number of installations have been made with four -stones 
on one motor, some with two at each end and some with the 


four all at one end. In most cases the motors are housed in as 





‘tection from steam and water either by a light housing 


tween the grinders, or, when all the stones are at one 
separate motor room with the shafts projecting through 


In cdaition to replacing the older method of distributing and 
applying power, electricity has had a profound influence on the 
development of industrial prime movers, as it has been largely 


responsible for the modern steam turbine. This is of particular 
Mterest to paper manufacturers, as their power and _ heating 


Problems are so closely related, and engines cannot give the 
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flexibility with respect to steam utilization that can be obtained 


Fig. 12 is an illustration of a 2,250 kilowatt gen- 


from turbines. 
erating station containing three 750 kilowatt high pressure con- 
Such, a plant is especially applicable to 


yaper. mills whose requirements for low pressure steam for drying 
I I ying 


densing turbine units. 


are relatively small, ana can be met by utilizing the exhaust 
from the machine engines. 

Fig. 13 shows a 600 kilowatt mixed pressure unit, a type: of 
machine that is useful under entirely different conditions from 


those obtaining in the plant illustrated by Fig. 12. Such a ma- 


chine is designed for installation in mills whose supply of ex- 
haust steam from existing engines considerably exceeds the re- 
quirements for drying and heating, and where the main engines 
are consequently operating condensing or, if non-condensing, are 
exhausting directly into the air. The turbine takes the exhaust 
steam from non-condensing engines at slightly above atmospheric 
pressure, and expands this down to about 28 inches of vacuum, 
producing practically. as much additional power as given by the 
engines themselves. The engines take somewhat more steam than 
if they were operated condensing, but ‘the increase is far less 
than the gain in power of the combined units, and no change in 
the boiler roqgm or boiler room force has been necessitated by the 
addition~of the turbine. 

Paper: mills in which the demand for low pressure steam for 
manufacturing purposes is moderate compared with that required 
for power can often use extraction turbines to advantage. This 
type of turbine is designed to operate condensing and-uses high 





Fic. 13. 
4CO0 kilowatt mixed pressure turbine unit of the Parsons Paper ( 


Holyoke, Mass. 


pressure steam, but is arranged so that low pressure steam can 
be extracted irom an intermediate stage. The pressure of the 
extracted steam can be automatically regulated so as to remain 
constant under variable load and steam flow conditions. Naturally 
there is a point beyond which extraction turbines are not econom- 
ical, as the ratio of the quantity of extracted steam to the total 
flow through the throttle may be so high that very little good 
can be derived from the steam that is left to flow to the con- 
denser 

Usually such cases can better be taken care of by straight non- 
condensing units. Paper mills differ so widely in their steam 
requirements that each proposition must be carefully studied if the 
highest economy is to be obtained, and turbine manufacturers 
will be found glad to co-operate in such investigations. 
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FOURDRINIERS AS PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL By GrosvENOR M. Jones. 





HAL Henry Fourdrinier had much to do with the develop- from the countless kilns is, | am assured, pretty much as the 
ent of the paper machine which bears his name (in the l‘ourdriniers left it. The Ivy Llouse Mills, as they are known 
I-nglish-speaking countries) is generally known, but just locally, were established by the Fourdriniers about 1827, and 


what part he played in its development is probably a came into the possession cf Messrs. Brittains, Limited, the pres- 


matter of less common knowledge. It is probably true also that ent owners, in the 1850's. ‘The mill was used continuously for the 
tht majority of those who connect Fourdrinier’s name with th: manufacture of paper until 1906, but since that time has been 
continuous paper making machine do not think of Fourdrinier merely a paper warehouse. 

as a manufacturer of paper. The fact, is, however, that the Four- A fac-simile reproduction of a time-worn shipping label used 
driniers were paper manufacturers in England for many years in lourdriniers time is shown herewith 

fhe old Fourdrinier paper mill is still standing, an interesting The firm of Brittains, Limited, now makes its paper in a large 
old structure, as the accompanying photograph shows it and modern plant in the not far distant village of Cheddleton, 


One of the first uses to which the Fourdrinier machine was wear Leek, and has a large output of pottery tissue and of 
put was the manufacture of tissue paper of the kind used so ex- decalcomania paper. It has valuable patents on a special grade 





Ox_p FourprinteR Mitt in HANLEY, ENGLAND. 


Know! the Ivv Ih Mills. Built about 1827. Used continuously for the manufacture of paper until 1906, and since then for 
tl storage of paper 

tensively by potterics as a medium for transferring engraved de- of paper for making decaleomania, and sells considerable auanti- 
signs from copper plates to pottery This fact explains in larg ties of this class of paper in France and Germany. 
part why Fourdriniers’ mill was located in Hanley, in North Henry Fourdrinier’s interest in paper manufacture was natural, 
Staffordshire, the very center of the great pottery district of for his father was a paper maker as well as a wholesale stationer, 
Fngland and Henry and his brother Sealy succeeded to their father’s 

In the background of the accompanying picture of the Four- — business. 
drinier mill may be seen the outlines of at least five kilns of the lhe Fourdriniers were for many years the leading firm in the 
adjacent pottery of J. and G. Meakin. Numerous other potteries paper trade of England. 
are close at hand, and on one side of the mill is the North-Stafford How the Fourdriniers became interested in the paper making 
canal hich provided cheap transportation, and nearby are nu- machine is an interesting story. The basic idea of the machine 
meror llieries which furnished cheap coal. Doubtless the cheap was, of course, the product of the inventive genius of Louis 
fuel ; transportation of the “potteries” also influenced Four Robert, who produced the first successful machine in 1799 in 
drinic » establish his mill in Hanley the paper mill at Essonne, France. Robert received a patent for 

I he | mill, as it stands today, a collection of low-lying brick 15 vears, and a grant of 8,000 francs from the French government, 
buildi in good repair, but darkened with the dense smoke and later sold his patent rights for 25.000 francs to M. Léger- 
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Didet, who was then director of the mill in which Robert was 


employed 

The Robert model was not a_ practical one. Léger-Didot 
sought to improve it, and for the purpose of securing the capital 
required, as well as the necessary mechanical assistance, he went 
to England in 1800, accompanied by John Gamble, an English- 
man who had been living in Paris for several years. The French 
government consented to his taking the small working model of 
Robert's machine with him. 
- Léger-Didot was fortunate in England in enlisting the finan- 
cial aid of the Fourdrinier firm. Improvemerits were soon made, 
and patents were issued to Gamble on April 20, 1801, and on 
June 7, 1803, both of which were assigned to Henry and Sealy 
Fourdrinier in January, 1804. Thanks to a Parliamentary act of 





FACSIMILE OF SHIPPING LABEL IN FoURDRINIERS’ TIME. 


\ugust 4, 1807, Gamble’s 14 year patent of April, 1801, was ex- 
tended for a period of 15 years from the date of the act. 

Che mechanical work of developing the Robert machine was 
carried on in Dartford in Kent, which had been a paper produc- 
ing district since the time of Elizabeth. Here was discovered an 
excellent young mechanic, Bryan Donkin, who rendered very 
valuable assistance. 

Many years of patient labor and the expenditure of large. sums 
of money were necessary before the machine was perfected, but 
by 1813 it had been so greatly improved that only 3 men, as 
compared with 5 men formerly, were necessary to operate it, and 
less skill and attention were demanded of the operatives. The 
improved model of 1813, it is reported, produced twice as much 
as that of 1806 at one-fourth the cost. 

The machine was now a success, but che Fourdriniers became 
bankrupt... They had expended £60,000 in the development of the 
invention, but, hecause of the defective patent laws, could not 
reap the benefits. 

rhe financial mistortunes of the Fourdriniers have been tersely 
described in the following terms: 

“In 1814 the Emperor Alexander of Russia, while visiting Eng- 
land, was interested in the machine. An agreement was made 
that the Fourdriniers should receive £700 annually for the use 
of the machine for ten years. The machines were erected at 
Peterhoff under the superintendence of Henry Fourdrinier’s son, 
but no portion of the yearly sum was ever paid. Henry Four- 
drinier repeatedly asserted his claim, and at the age of 72 at- 
tended by his daughter made a journey to St. Petersburg, and 
placed his petition personally in the hands of Emperor Nicholas. 
No result followed. Meanwhile the Fourdriniers had petitioned 
parliament for compensation for the losses sustained by them. 
On April 25, 1839. a motion was brought forward in the House 
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of Commons, when the chancellor of the exchequer promised to 
go into the merits of the case. On May 8, 1840, £7,000 was voted 
to the Fourdriniers. Many persons thought this inadequate, and 
a few years later a subscription raised by firms in the paper trade 
enabled annuities to be purchased for Henry Fourdrinier, the 
then surviving patentee, and his two daughters, insuring a com- 
fortable income during their respective lives.” 

It is interesting to note that in the report of the parliamentary 
committee to which the question of compensation for the Four- 
driniers was referred, the statement is made that the Four- 
driniers’ paper machine “had enabled the earthenware manufac- 
turers to increase the beauty and accuracy of their patterns by 
the aid of a superior kind of tissue paper; had enabled the litho- 
graphic and other engravers, paper stainers and _ publishers 
greatly to improve their respective arts; and had led the way to 
many new inventions of the greatest importance which could 
never have been contemplated or rendered useful had not the art 
of paper making by this machine been brought to perfection by 
the patentees; and that independently of these benefits to the 
public a very considerable increase in the revenue has taken 
place in consequence of this invention.” 

In connection with the last statement regarding the increase in 
revenue, reference is made to the excise duty on paper which 
was levied in England for many years, and was not abolished 
until 1861. The duty was originally 3d. per pound on first class 
and 1!4d. on second ciass paper. In 1839 the duty on first class 
paper was reduced to 1'4d. per pound. A fac-simile copy of the 
paper label used by paper manufacturers for taxation purposes 





FACSIMILE OF Paper LABEL FOR TAXATION PurPoses—1839. 


is shown in the accompanying illustration. Mill number 630 
was the Fourdrinier mill in Hanley. 

How rapidly the paper industry of Great Britain developed in 
the years following the invention of the improved Fourdrinier 
machine is shown in the marked increase in the revenue from 
the paper duties. In 1738 the duties produced only £46,868, but 
in 1815 £315,802, and in 18€0 the amount was £1,397,349, although 
the duty on first class paper was then 50 per cent. lower than in 
the other years specified. 
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THE CORNISH CHINA CLAY TRADE 


WRITTEN FUR THE Paver TRADE JouRNAL By W. TRrETHEWEY. 


yruary 18, 1915. PAPER FRADE 
— 

IRNWALL has been celebrated for its tin production even 
from the time of the Phoenicians and since men have 
shed around its coasts with more than ordinary success 
It was, however, near the centre of this westernmost 

count f England that the earth concealed a vast wealth-earning 
mineral, which was hitherto undreamed of, consequently the de 
velopment of the great china clay industry of the west of England 
reads more like a romance. It was somewhere in the year 1775 
that china clay was first discovered, but beyond its use in the 


manufacture of porcelain it was not regarded in the light of a 
useful commodity such as it now is. With the aid of science many 
new and everincreasing uses are being found for it, consequently 
this part of Cornwall, and St. Austell in particular, shook off 
its rural aspect and became an important and throbbing mining 
center 

\Ithough china clay is a legally declared mineral, yet the clay 
workers are not miners in the generally accepted sense, as the 
product is almost entirely obtained in the open and full light of 
day. The production of china clay is extremely interesting and it 
has become such a necessity in the manufacture of paper and an 
important factor in so many other industries that some information 
relative to its origin and process will add to the completeness of 


1 
tl} 
ul 


is article In its native condition china clay is concealed in 
extensive masses underneath from five to six feet of superstratum, 
locally known as over-burden. China clay, or koalin, is a, con- 
stituent of decomposed and chemically altered granite rich in 
felspar 

rhe first separation of the clay from the matrix is due to the 
natural action for untold ages of atmospheric agencies, probably 
aided by voleanic influences. The granite disintegrates and the 
felspar, which forms quite two-thirds of the granite, becomes de- 
composed and from this kavlin or china clay is derived. The first 
operation after ascertaining that a bed of clay is worth exploiting 
is to sink a deep shaft, about 150 feet, then another shaft is ex- 
cavated outside the deposit if possible, which are made com 
municative by a tunnel cut horizontally at the bottom. The surface 
earth around the former shaft is now removed and water directed 
over the uncovered clay-bed becomes impregnated with the clay 
and mica, thence it flows to the other shaft where it is raised up 
to the surface by a powerful engine and the well known Cornish 


pumping plant. The liquid clay then passes into a series of long 


channels running parallel to one another for several hundred feet 
where it is refined, thence to the settling pits. After a brief period 
it is released into pipes which convey this cream-like substance 
int e tanks erected at the rear of the kilns. Here it rests for 
another six or eight weeks, thence it is trammed into the kilns and 
dried into blocks ready for the market. According to an authentic 
he total output of china clay in 1809, nearly thirty years 
alter the discoverer’s death, was only 1,700 tons. Through the 
introduction of steam and the inception of the railway the whole 
In the 


year 1909 the clay output for Cornwall had reached 639,939 tons 


has been for years past throbbing with activity 


ind /0,441 tons were produced in Devon 

| lay industry is one of the healthiest of its kind, affording 
employment to about 6,000 men, but it may be assumed that the 
ind forms the chief basis of prosperity for an industrial trad- 
Ing residential community of quite 50,000. The principal ports 
ur ey, where there are direct sailing of large steamers to 
\) regularly, conveying clay orders from 6,000 to 8,000 tons 


town, Pentewan and Par are only for smaller craft load 

In m 150 to 450 tons 

progress of this trade with the United States has been quite 
vith the development of the industry generally and its 


exportation to American centers has risen from a few hundred 
tons to well night 300,000 tons per annum. This article is, how- 
ever, intended to set forth some of the outstanding features of the 
principal operators of this great industry and it will be readily 
perceived what a useful combination they are and the exalted posi- 
tion they occupy in their own community shows conclusively that 
they are not devoid of honor in their own country. 
West oF ENGLAND AND Great BEAM COMPANY. 

Now to return to the principal operators of the china clay trade. 
The West of England and Great Beam Chjna Clay Company, 
Medlin Stocker, J. P., and 


Harry Stocker merits premier attention. The extent of the com- 


Limited, which is controlled by T. 


pany’s operations cover over a score of clay works and china stone 
quarries and amongst these are the “Dorothy,” “Dubbers” .and 
“Trethosa” clay mines. These works are equipped with modern 
appliances, each capable of producing nearly 40,000 tons per 
annum. The very earliest workings of this company began in 1839 


in the district of St. Stephens in Branwell by the late Messrs 





Mr. FRANK PARKIN, OF PARKIN & PETERS. 


lhomas Whitford, Thomas Theophilus Hawkey, William Marshall 
Grose, Edward Stocker and Thomas Maynard. 

It is interesting to recall the crude method of production in those 
days when there were neither railway nor drying kilns. The clay 
used to be dug out of the pits and conveyed in hand-barrows to 
the primitive micas and subsequently dried by the sun in large 
earth tanks. Instead of the modern railway facilities the clay was 
conveyed in horse-drawn wagons to the local ports for shipment. 
Charlestown, 7 miles; Pentewan, 10 miles, and Par about 10 miles, 
then add to this the unmacadamized condition of the roads and 
readers can form some idea of the difficulties with which the china 
clay merchants of those early days had to contend. The men 
only received ls. per day then and the captains ls. 6d., which is 
a remarkable contrast to the present day conditions. 

The West of England China Clay Company was formed in 1849 
and for many years it was under the control of the late T. Stocker 
The operations of this company extended beyond St. Stephens-in- 
Branwell to the adjoining parishes of St. Dennis and St. Mewan, 
also at Ports Mill, St. Blazey and Plympton in Devon, and by 
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1600 the total production of the company exceeded ‘one hun- 
dred thousand tons per annum In 1904 the company lost its 
chief by the death of Thomas Stocker, but through his. wise fore- 
thought the mantle of responsibility of this huge undertaking fell 
automatically upon the shoulders of his son, T. Medland Stocker, 
and his nephew, Henry Stocker, of this article. At the time of Mr. 
Stocker’s demise the output of the firm reached 120,000 tons. The 
normal production of the company is now 200,000 tons yearly. 
-Five years later larger offices were acquired and the new head 
office, which was especially built by the company in 1908, form 
the finest building in the town of St. Austell. 

lr. Medland Stocker was created a Justice of the Peace in 1908. 
T. M. Stocker is a great traveler and he is well known in many 
parts of the world. When at home he takes a great interest in the 
civil and religious welfare of the town. 

Henry Stocker, who is the joint managing director, is chiefly 
engaged in the official department of the company and although he 





Kaolin, existed there and some descendants having ventured upon 
its exploitation expended large sums of money but failed to make 
a financial success of it. The Martin family, who came up from 
Cornwall, having secured the rights began operations with better 
results. 

The operations at Lee Moor consist of a judicious utilization of 
nature’s own resources. The pits are so situated that an inex- 
haustible supply of water is tapped from the river Plym and in 
all the gravitating process there is no necessity of any pumping 
operations, thus reducing the cost of production to a considerable 
extent. 

The business was carried on under the name of Martin Brothers 
upon the death of Mrs. Rebecca Martin in 1863, by her three sons, 
William. Martin died in 
The late Thomas Martin 


William, Thomas and Edward Martin. 
1885 and Edward Martin died in 1886. 
then assumed sole management until in 1891 when the business 
was converted into a private limited liability company. Thomas 
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KinG GeorGE AND QUEEN Mary Visit THE CLAY MINEs. 
From right to left: Mr. Peacock, Duchy Secretary; the King, Mr. Hart Nichols, Sr.; the Queen, Mrs. Hart Nichols, Jr.; Lord Balfour, Mr. A. H. Best. 


has not sought municipal honors, yet as president of the Young 
Men's Christian Association and other similar institutions he has 
rendered signal services to the town. 


Martin Brotuers, Limitep, PLyMoutH, 
Situate on the slope of the Dartmoor Hills which form so 
prominent a background to the northeast of Plymouth and about 
10 miles distant is a little community, self-contained, industrious, 
happy and about which there is a breezy independence strong!) 
characteristic of the clayopolis of mid-Cornwall. The people are 


housed in about one hundred cottages, distributed in rows over 
the moor, each having its little patch of garden and all presenting 
a neat and trim appearance. Although so far distant from the 
throbbing activities of Cornwall it is in touch with it by telephone 
and telegraph and there is a constant business communication 
between the two 

Se seventy years ago in this vicinity a family by the name of 
Phillipps discovered that some valuable deposits of china clay, or 





Martin became the managing director, a post he occupied until his 
death on December 11, 1913. Reginald Martin was then appointed 
io the vacant managing directorship and since then his brother, 
Claude Martin, who served in the Boar War in the 3rd Battalion 
Manchester Regiment, joined the firm and is a director. 

Since the formation of the company the production has in- 
creased by over 30,000 tons and considerable extensions are now 
in course of development, both at Lee-moor and in Cornwall. 
Besides the enormous output of clay Messrs. Martin Brothers are 
manufacturers of bricks and tiles which are made from the com- 
monest of the clay. Much of this special firebrick is supplied to 
the Navy authorities. Everyday two trains are despatched with 
clay conveying 38 trucks which represent a huge production. 


Joun Lovertnc & Co., St. AUSTELL 


The firm of John Lovering & Co. is amongst the oldest established 
and largest producers of clay in the clay district and is at present 
controlled by Jchn Lovering and Col. W. T. Loverimg. 
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Joh Lovering, who is the oldest son of the late John Lovering, 
ont he early pioneers of the Cornish clay trade and founders 
of the well-known firm of John Lovering & Co., is a Justice of the 
Pea r the County of Cornwall and is the head of the firm. 

Col. W lr. Lovering, who is the second son of the late John 


Lovering, has done much to promote the solidarity of the china 


clay trade 


Nor could many gentlemen in the county have turned 


their attention from the intricacies of china clay production to the 


important task of preparing recruits for the battlefield with greater 
succes \s a member of the County Territorial Association Col 
Lovering has rendered valuable service to his country. He has 
been identified with the managing interests of this firm for many 
years, controlling the large undertakings, particularly in regard 
to tl sutdoor operations and general production. 


For vears Col. Lovering has been associated with the public life 
of the district and as one of the largest business men and rate- 
payers he had administered the affairs entrusted to him with credit 
and economy 

Frederick R. Lovering, a brother, will be rernembered for his 
timely intervention in the late industrial struggle. “Mr. red,” as 
he is best known, lias been consistently interested in the welfare 
of the town. Although he has not taken great responsibilities con 
cerning the firm associated with his name, yet as one of the largest 
shareholders he has naturally taken a keen interest in the china 
clay trade 

During the labor dispute of last year he set about what was 
regarded as a momentous task Chere had been no previous or 
ganization amongst the masters and many of the clay merchants 
vere not even known to each other, but “Mr. Fred” in less than 

1 


three weeks succeeded in forming a federation solidifying the 


whole of the employers into what was known as “The China Clay 


Emplovers’ Federation of Devon and Cornwall.” He was mad 
hairman of the organization, and it was through his genial tact 
hat such complete unity prevailed and so much success emanated 


from their deliberations 


FRANK PARKYN 


’ 1 


Frank Varkyn was first associated with the china clay trade in 
the year 1871. His exploits were chiefly concerned at first with 
Blisland and Carwen He 


the North Cornwall Temple, near 


showed remarkable business prowess in this direction and made 
those somewhat outlandish works highly remunerative. 

rhirteen years later the firm of Parkyn and Peters was evolved, 
which has secured an unique position in the trade considering the 
short period since its establishment. But here is a gentleman with 


an unconquerabie buovaney in the business as a clav merchant and 


s former colleague, the late Captain Woodman Peters, who died 
four years ago, was considered one of the most practical men of 
his da Such a happy combination was itself a good augury for 
the success of any commercial enterprise. 

lhe firm’s works or mines at Burngullow, Halviggan, Pentraff, 
Garker, Coxborrow are amongst some of the best in the district 
and from humble beginnings their yearly production rose to over 
70,000 tons per annum. Parkyn & Peters are contemplating further 
extensions in the near future and have embarked upon a large 
scheme to connect all their works with the railway by means of 
a pipe-track which will considerably reduce the costs and incon- 
venience of cartage 
Water Sessions, MANAGER OF THE NortH Cornwatt CHINA 

Cray Company, LiMitep. 

Walter Sessions, the genial manager of the North Cornwall 
China Clay Company, is one of the most successful controllers of 
As recently as 1911 Mr. Sessions 
vited to take over the managing directorship of the North 


Cornwall China Clay Works 
Walt 


the great china clay industry. 
Was 


er Sessions entered the business of his family of timber and 
slate importers, ship owners and manufacturers of general build- 





ing materials. The firm of Sessions & Sons, Limited, was es 
tablished by Mr. Sessions’ grandfather in 1837 and has various 
depots at Cardiff, Newport and Gloucester, which are amongst the 
largest of their kind in the country. Since his residence at St 
Breward, the head office of the firm, Mr. Sessions has shown a 
practical interest in everything for the advancement of the district 
For many years previous to his coming into the County of Corn- 
wall he was an officer in the Severn Division of the Submarines of 
the Royal Engineers. 

The coming of Mr. Session to the North Cornwall China Clay 
Company marked quite a new era both for the company and the 
district in which it carried on its operations. The company was 
scarcely known, but the successful business methods of our larger 
centers of industry had been applied to china clay production with 
highly satisfactory results. The pit, which is the largest in the 
world, is situated at Stannon Moor, partly surrounding the highest 
point of the county and it is replete with the best and modern 
appliance in every phase of its process to satisfy the most fastidious 
Che micas and settling pits are well situated and the clay is con 
veyed by a double pipe-track to Wenford Siding, about seven miles 
e dries erected 


distant. At Wenford the company has six very larg 





with an immense storage capacity. Two new dries are contem- 
plated and further extensions in the plant will soon become neces 
sary owing to the increasing demand. From a limited output of 
only 17,000 tons the company under its new managing director has 
developed with astonishing rapidity to a production of over 70,009 


tons per annum 
WitttAmM Rose, or Nortu & Rose 


The firm of North & Rose, of St. Austell, Cornwall, with its 
colleagues, The John Richardson Company, of Boston, \ass., as 
the result of very special attention and first-hand knowledge of 
customers’ requirements, have from the introduction of English 
clays into the States held a leading position in the business 

On the English side, the production and shipping are controlled 
by William Rose, well known to the larger paper makers on this 
side, and his son, Harold Rose. Their important clay works ar 
frequently visited by engineers and manufacturers, who evinet 
great interest in the way in which the properties are being cd 
veloped by the firm 

Mr. Rose is a well-known public man in Cornwall, having for 
ten vears been an active member of the County Education Com 
mittee. He is chairman of the Central Technical schools at Truro 
a magistrate, and served as mayor of his city. He is also a member 
of the committee of the China Clay Association, which for many 
years has done good work for the general interests of the trade 


and its customers. 
WittrAm Varcor & Sons, Liuirep 

William Varcoe & Sons, Limited, is a china clay concern which 
under various titles has had a flourishing existence for nearly nine 
exalted positions in the craft which he has discharged to the honor 
decades, for the business was established as far back as 1830 by 
the grandfather of the present principals, William Varcoe, of St 
Dennis, Cornwall. 

The name Varcoe has always been intimately associated with the 
production of china clay, and the founder of the business under 
notice was one of the earliest known producers of the product in 
Cornwall. 

William Varcoe also has the distinction too of having been the 
pioneer of china clay travelers. In the “hungry forties” he left 
his native Downs to carry samples of his commodity into the 
Staffordshire potteries, securing as customers notable manufac- 
turers of pottery like Josiah Wedgwood and Minton. And it is 
probable that the wares of these celebrated potters shewn in the 
great exhibition of 185l1—at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, were 
made from Varcoe’s clay. 

The present principals are four brothers: Arthur William 
Varcoe, Charles Stuart Varcoe, Wentworth Varcoe and Richard 
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THE RAG MACHINE 


“Which Cuts the Stock Both Ways” 


That is the way they inquire for 


The Improved Coburn Taylor Rag Cutter 


It does the work of two ordinary machines. The rags ar 


e carried from the Feed Apron to the Slitters, 
or Strippers, which slit the rags into strips. These strips 


are fed by the Intermediate Apron lengthwise to 
the Spiral, or Fly Knife, which chops off the strips into small blocks the size required. The 
carries the cut rags across the room, upstairs, or werever 
Bleach Boilers. All the rags fed into the machine 


Delivery Apron 
you may want them delivered, ready for your 
are cut and carried away with practically no waste and 
with the least possible expenditure of power. The machine 
ordinary bleach boilers 
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will cut enough rags in half a day to feed two 
and will require less than ten horse power per hour in doing so. If you are cutting 
your rags by hand, it will cut your pay roll in half. If you are using some other rag machine, will guarantee 
to show you a great saving in waste products and also in cost of power. Let us tell you more about this 


machine and give you the names of leading mills who are already receiving the advantages of using it 


It Is Built Especially for Fine Mills Using High Grade Stock. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Grosvenor Varcoe Their father, another William Varcoe, 
migrated from Cornwall to the Staffordshire potteries in 1862 to 
open an office in that district for the better distribution of china 
clay among the rapidly increasing clientéle 

\s the business connection grew—one son after another was 
brought into the concern—the firm became William Varcoe & Sons, 
and an office was established in Manchester to cultivate a bleach- 
ing and paper connection in the Lancashire district. A few years 

more rolled by and Varcoe pére journeyed to the United States to 
* introduce Varcoe’s clay among the American users. 

Interests in other china clay properties were taken and china 
clay mines purchased outright in order to cope with the ever 
vrowing trade, until now William Varcoe & Sons, Limited, is the 

The Wheal Retallack, Ennisvath, Wheal 
Benallack and Harrew Moor. 
\s so much clay for the United States is required to be packed 


in casks the 


sole owner of four mines 


ompany built a fine cooperage in 1909 to deal specially 


with the cask orders and to ensure themselves in the interests of 
their clients that suitable packages were being used Lhe output 
at the cooperage is upwards of 20,000 “tons,” representing, in both 


sizes, sixty thousand casks per year. 

William Vareoe & Sons, Limited, are also largely interested in 
other china clay mines in Cornwall, notably Bloomdale, Mid Corn- 
wall, North Bunny, Fal Valley, Anchor and Goonvean Works. 
The last-named being a works producing one of the finest clays in 
the district and in yielding capacity probably the most prolific in 
Cornwall 

lhe company has recently greatly developed its Wheal Retallack 
Works, where it is producing an excellent clay and is now develop- 
ing its Ennisvath property with a view to an output of upwards 


of 20,000 tons per annum 
Henry SypNEY Hancock 


Few citizens of the “clayopolis” are better known than Henry 
Sydney 


ceeded to the business of auctioneer and land surveyor founded by 


Haneock. A native of the town, he eventually suc- 
his father, the late William Hancock. In his capacity as surveyor 
he was in great demand surveying new works, and over seventy 
plants in the neighborhood are constructed according to his plans. 
\s a reeve and mineral steward for the ancient manor of Trever- 
byn he is directly concerned in about 30 of the principal clay 
works. Perhaps a closer intimacy with the china clay trade is 
realized by Mr. Hancock because of his association with the well- 
known company 
Caudledown China Clay Works which have in late years been 
revolutionized and the output of which has nearly trebled. 


Thriscutt and Bale, which owns the famous 


Mr. Hancock's authority in the china clay trade has been of 
great value in the law courts as an expert witness, notably in the 
hig trials of the old Trerice China Clay Company and the Great 
Western’ Railway, also the Carpalla China Clay Company and the 
Great Western Railway, which resulted in favor of the clay compa- 
mes. In municipal life Mr. Hancock has occupied many important 
positions. On the oceasion of the visit of their majesties the king 
and queen as the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, their Royal High- 
nesses were welcomed by Mr. Hancock as St. Austeli’s chief citizen. 

He has been chosen as chairman of the Local and District Edu- 
cation Authority and also as chairman of the Governors of the 
Secondary College 


CouNCILLOR JAMES PERRY 


The recent selection of Councillor James Perry to the chairman- 
ship of a new association of china clay merchants inaugurated to 
protect the interests of the clay trade during the war is a great 
honor and in the unfortunate crisis which has overtaken this 
Cornish industry it must be very gratifying that such men are to 


€ tound guiding its destinies. Although Mr. Perry is not a native 
ot St. Austell he has spent a very strenuous portion of his life in 
the cla 


capital. About 20 years ago he became a joint managing 


dire r of a small china clay works or mine in the St. Stephens 





district “The Old Central Treviscoe.” Eventually Mr. Perry and 
the late Captain S. Dyer resuscitated the Trethowel China Clay 
Works with very satisfactory results. For several years the busi- 
ness under Mr. Perry’s capable administration was extending and 
upon the death of Col. Parsons he became the managing director 
of the famous Burthy China Clay Works and brick manufactory at 
Grampound road. These works proved a great boon to the neigh- 
borhood, particularly when they were placed upon a better founda- 
tion and as a result the production was soon increased to over 
15,000 tons’ per annum. 

Mr. Perry is the managing director of the firm of Dyer, Daley 
& Co., and also of The Bridges Moor China Clay Company, whose 
mines are situated in the parish of Lusculyan. 
for the formation of the New Holwyn China Clay Company, 
Limited, with a capital of £10,000, of which his son, A. J. Perry, is 
Mr. Perry’s oldest son, S. B. Perry, 


He was responsible 


the manager and secretary. 
has also been added to the management. 


Tue Late Captain SAMUEL Dyer, 

‘To the present generation men have been known who have risen 
from the position of an ordinary clay worker to one of affluence 
The life of the late Captain Samuel Dyer is only an 
At eight years of age he was an errand boy 


and power. 
instance of others. 
earning only threepence a week. His earnings eventually increased 
to ten shillings a week when he married. He was far-seeing and 
progressive and at last embarked in the china clay trade just as it 
was beginning to open out. Then much of the clay was washed 
by hand and the production was very limited. 


the china clay area he had remarkable advantages over many. He 


As a steward in 


saw the industry bud and blossom and like a good many others 
reaped an abundant harvest. Captain Dyer left four sons, all of 


whom are now prominently associated with the industry. 


Joun W. Hieman, J. P. 

Few gentlemen in the china clay industry have secured the 
mark of public confidence and esteem more deservedly than John 
W. Higman, J. P. Mr. Higman is a son of the late Henry Wheeler 
Higman, the founder of several china clay companies, including 
the John W. Higman & Co. and Philip Wheeler & Co. and owners 
of the renowned Gunheath China Clay Works. J. W. Higman 
succeeded to the proprietorship of these companies upon the death 
of his father and since that time the business has so largely de- 
veloped that he is now regarded as one of the leading china clay 
merchants of the district. 

For many years Mr. Higman was the chairman of the St. 
Austell District Council and in that capacity he gave the highest 
satisfaction. Mr. Higman was first elected as a member of the old 
Board of Guardians in 1880 and under the new administrative or- 
ders in 1894 was chosen as its first chairman. 


VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


The honor conferred upon the china clay trade by the King and 
Queen when they visited the North Goonbarrow works a few vears 
ago will never be forgotten. Thousands of clay workers and their 
wives and children gave the Royal visitors a real Cornish welcome. 
Far below into the pits of the North Goonbarrow China Clay 
Company’s works near St. Austell men could be seen on this great 
occasion engaged at their work. 

This is one of the deepest clay pits in the county and the King 
and Queen seemed quite fascinated when looking upon the great 
depth. The running water which plays such an important a part 
in the production of clay, together with the tram-wagons carrying 
their loads of sand to the top of the pit, and the powerful pumping 
machinery added not a little to the interest of the scene. Hart 
Nicholls, one of the principals of the firm, explained the whole 
process of china clay making to the King and Queen. The King 
was especially interested and asked many questions. 

After gazing at the busy scene below them their Royal High- 
nesses turned to the specimens of local minerals. 
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the paper making industry in this country, and that 

much goes to waste.” The man who said this runs 

a mill that cuts nearly a million feet of lumber a 
day, and when a man saws wood at that rate he ought to be taken 
at his word. 

Sum up all the waste not only of the yellow pine, but of the 
forests of New England, the Middle West and far Northwest and 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf regions where half of the nation’s 
timber stands, then add the Canadian forests, and who can tell thx 


total loss 
l 


But brains and money are being put to work to stop 
this loss or at least to reduce it, and the same genius that has 
marketed all but the squeal of the pig will find ways to save tree 
tops, bark, stumps and even sawdust in the days to come. 

What about the human wastes in those same forests and in the 
mill towns and the plants where trees are turned into lumber or 
paper plup? Modern industry is learning to save material and to 
get by-products from former wastes. Operators know that it pays 
to keep machinery at the top notch, but how about the human fac- 


tor in the business | have been told that two-thirds of the cost 





} 


he products of the forests is labor. If this is only part true, 


the alert operator will surely welcome and pay the price for what- 
ever methods will increase the efficiency of that labor even a little 
Some ate doing just this thing. They are improving the food and 
the shelter for the workers in the camp and giving better working 
and living conditions in mill towns and plants. They are after effi 
ciency and they know that to get it the best in men must be brought 
to the surface. 


lhese alert employers have done much to bring out the best in 


nen, hut the emphasis has been upen the physical. True, some at- 
tent has been paid to the mind of the worker, but not much. 
\nd as for the spirit side of men—where are the employers who 
have definitely tried to bring to the surface the best of that part of 
me it of which spring fairness, loyalty, integrity and good will. 
Industry needs the best there is in the whole man—body, mind and 
spirit, and the greatest of these is spirit. 

Sithstitutes are being found for muscle, and automatic machinery 
Is compelling the minimum of mind work; but what device can 
compensate for the absence of the right spirit in the worker? Per- 
ha ndustry can afford atrophied muscles; it may even stand the 
In e mind of the automatic worker, but woe to the industry 


ikes void the spirit, for when Destructive Unrest finds such 
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BRINGING OUT THE BEST IN THE WORKER 
WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY CHARLES R. Towson. 
6 ULTIPLY by two every cord of wood consumed by an empty house he takes with him seven other spirits, and they 


ci into that house; that what happens? 

To bring out the best in the workers is a greater feat of conserva- 
tion than to save tree tops, stumps and sawdust. Suppose a device 
were invented for increasing the efficiency of the workers just a 
littlke—a device that would develop the best of body, of mind and 
of spirit! Would not the whole paper industry join in the demand 
for that device? And there would be little haggling over the cost. 
This has happened in part. 

It is in operation in a little saw mill town in Louisiana. A young 
man standing in front of the local Y. M. C. A. building said to 
me: “lL have stayed in this place longer than in any | have ever 
worked in,’ and then pointing to the building added, “It helps to 
bring out the best there is in me.” 

That building, costing $15,000, was provided by the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company It contains dormitories, gymnasium, baths, 
bowling alleys, pool and bilhard tables, reading room, library, mo 
tion picture, lodge and class rooms. President R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City, said: “During a visit to Bonami | was greatly de- 
lighted to see the effect our Y. M. C. A. building was having upon 


ee Ser 





Y. M. C. A. Buitpine at CLoovet, Micu 


the minds and lives of our men,” and the general manager, W. L 
Prickett added: “It fills a long-felt need in such towns, atfording 
the people a wholesome, pleasant and attractive place to spend their 
hours of rest. Results will justify the cost.” 

Such buildings ranging in cost from $500 to $751,000 are being 
scattered over the country. One of the most successful of these is 
at Greenville Junction, where the Hollingsworth & Whitney Paper 
Company, of Boston, have erected a $40,000 building. 

Former President C. A. Dean and his associates, being enthusi- 
astic for the welfare of their woodsmen, made this building pos- 
sible. It contains forty-seven dormitories, a restaurant (open day 
and night), game rooms, bowling alleys, baths, motion pictures 
and an excellent hospital. A unique feature of this work is that 
the privileges are accorded to the employees of other companies 
just as to the Hollingsworth & Whitney employees, a generosity 
on the part of the donors which is unusual, especially so since the 
company also makes a substantial annual contribution for main- 
tenance. Other companies, like the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, are coming forward to share in the maintenance of this work 

In this building, remarkable things have been done for the 
bodies, minds and spirits of men. Lives have been saved in the 
hospital, wholesome knowledge from books and motion pictures 
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has crowded out base thoughts, foreigners have learned something 
of our language, sickness has been prevented by a timely bath and 
warm bed, drunken men have been sobered, and sober woodsmen 


coming from camp with money on them and appetite in them have 
been kept sober, their money put into the safe while they enjoyed 
recreation that cheered but did not hurt. Men who were never 
known to start to camp sober have gone back not only with a 
steady step, but with a different spirit. 

Not only is this a successful device for increasing efficiency and 


good-will, but it is a channel for the finest expression of good- 
will on the part of employers. The late W. W. Brown, of Berlin, 
N. Il, understood this and left a legacy of $40,000 for such a 


building which should minister to that whole community. I shall 
not soon forget the enthusiasm of those present at a citizens’ 
meeting, when Mr. O. B. Brown, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Berlin Mills Company, tendered this gift with the guarantee 
of the company to stand back of the enterprise to the extent of 
$5,000 a year if necessary. Little wonder that the people in that 
community came forward with $35,000 more, and Berlin today 
has one of the most attractive centers for physical, mental and 
moral welfare to be found in any community of its size. Nearly 
800 members are enrolled. 

The fine thing about all of this welfare work is its get-together 
spirit fhe employee and the employer share in the cost, and 
both the individual and the community are benefited. 





Ho_tincswortH & WuutNey’s $40,000 Y. M. C. A. BurLpine. 


Not only at points where buildings are needed, but into the 
heart of the woods wherever men are this work can be carried. 
Secretaries go to these camps, traveling many miles carrying read- 
ing matter, first-aid-to-the-injured outfits, stereopticon and grama- 
phone. Cuts, bruises and minor wounds are dressed, instruction 
in lirst aid given, a sane appeal is made to the religious nature of 
men, entertainment is provided and reading matter is distributed 
hat turns men’s minds into right channels. In Maine a secretary 
travels by wagon, boat and afoot. In Idaho he has a car that 
runs into the different camps. In Arkansas he is a circuit rider, 
while in the forests of Mississippi, Alabama and North Carolina 
a miniature Y. M. C. A. building is put up wherever the cut- 


ting is going on 

This device works anywhere and among any group of men, 
black or white, English-speaking or foreigners, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, union or non-union, skilled or unskilled. I say this on 
the strength of many testimonies such as appear on these pages 
and of the record of service throughout the country. In all of 


this testimony, note that an outstanding feature is the get-together 
spirit, the spirit of good-will which results. 

If this is true, the paper industry can benefit from it more 
extensively, 


\mong those in the paper industry who are supporting and 
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THe Bertin Mitts Company's Y. M. C. A. Buttpine. 


using the association’s services are: The Crane Company, Berlin 
Mills Company, Hollingsworth & Whitney Paper Company, the 
Wentworth Paper Company, the International Paper Company, 
the Great Northern Paper Company, the Burgess Sulphite Com- 
pany. 

The fundamental principles in a modern industrial association 
work include: 

1.—Co-operation. The employer usually provides the building 
end an annual maintenance contribution. The employees vol- 
untarily bear a part of the cost and responsibility of the work. 
It is democratic. 

2.—All-Round Welfare. Every phase of life is included 
physical, intellectual and spiritual. Activities are adapted to the 
local needs. Religious work is non-sectarian and is not a bar 
to success. 

3.—Careful Supervision. No association is established where a 
trained secretary is not provided. This is one reason for the in- 
creasing success of the association work in industrial communities. 
The State and International Committees co-operate with the local 
associations, thereby making them a part of the world-wide move- 
ment. but the employees themselves take their share in running it. 
They feel that it is theirs. 

If a generation ago a small part of the thought and money put 
into discovering mechanical devices had been devoted to the 
humanics of industry, great human wastes would have been 
avoided. Much in this direction is now being done by some, a 
little by many, but comparatively nothing is being done by a host 
of employers. And these latter are penalizing industry in general 
as well as themselves by neglecting the waste of body, mind and 
spirit which should be conserved for the sake of the worker, the 
industry and society. 

| have spoken of the service of the modern industrial Y. M. 
C. A. work as a device. There is a more accurate figure—it is a 
possible ally of industry. It is strong because world-wide, safe 
because absolutely unselfish, skillful because experienced and under 
trained leadership. The only thing it covets is to be used for 
saving waste by bringing out the best there is in men. 





Y. M. C. A. Buttptnc Erectep By F. H. Goopyear, Burrato. 
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, N¢ \SED efficiency in the handling of materials has been the 
rm center of the better management movement. l his 
lency has been felt in the paper business as well as in the 

tal trades and serious attention has been given to it by a 

large 1 umber of the more progressive concerns 

= \ study of the industry indicates that paper manufacturers were 
r * amone the earliest users of hand cranes and hoists, but that with 
Et the exception of a number of the more enterprising companies, the 
Y latter developments in hoisting machinery have not received the 
up same attention from paper manufacturers as from the metal trades 


and certain other industries. 

Where attention commensurated with the importance of the sub- 
ject has been given the results have been most satisfactory, and 
the number and variety of profitable applications found possible 
has been greater than in almost any other industry, exclusive of the 


metal trades, 





igure No. 1 illustrates one of the commonest applications of 
crane service in the paper trade. In this case a standard 3-motor, 
cage controlled crane is applied to the handling of finished high 
ic. 1—Stanparp 3 Motor CAGE ContTROLLED CRANE OF 
, grade paper into and out of storage. The benefit resulting from 
eyuipment of this character is so obvious as to need no further 
x comment 
lhe application illustrated by Fig. 2 is less frequently observed, 
but en more important. This installation covers the application 


of a standard 3-motor cage controlled crane of 2 tons capacity and 


; 60 feet span to a stock warehouse. When this photograph was 
taken the amount of material in stock was relatively small. The 
sitt mn observed at a later date was much more impressive, when 
the ck was piled nearly to the crane girders and the enormous 
amount of material which it is possible to store by this method, 
entorced the importance of crane service for this part of the 


: } 
i 








value of this application, too, is very apparent to any manu- 
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HOISTING APPARATUS 


facturer handling raw materials in any considerable volume, par- 


YEAR, 





ticularly where floor space is valuable. 

However, the application illustrated by Fig. 3 is more unusual 
and illustrates a type of handling apparatus less familiar and of 
more recent origin. 

In this case, the floor to be served was divided into four bays, 
two devoted to storage, one to machines, and the third to the 
finished product, which it is necessary to transfer from this bay to 
an elevator located at the end of the first storage bay. 

By the use of the transfer crane and monorail hoist system, it 
inch of floor space requiring crane 
the 


finished product bays, and connecting spur tracks over the center 


was possible to serve every 


service, by means of three transfer crances in storage and 
of each machine in the machine bay. 

This system enables the manufacturer to take the paper from 
trucks at the entrance, in the finished product bay, by means of one 
of the monorail hoists and transfer it directly into storage. From 
any part of the storage area by means ot the transter cranes and 


monorail hoists paper can be taken directly to the machines without 





2 Tons Capacity, 60 Foot Span to 1 Stock WAREHOUSE 


rehandling. The finished product is taken from the machines and 
vithout rehandling is delivered to the elevator 

\ situation of this sort would not be given adequate treatment 
the 


by means of standard traveling cranes or by monorail system 


alone. The cost of such a system does not exceed that of standard 
traveling cranes and the flexibility is much greater. This system 
permits crane service to areas of irregular shape, either indoors or 
out of doors and is particularly acceptable for installation in old 
buildings where knee bracing, irregular roof trusses and varying 
levels practically prohibit the installation of standard traveling 
cranes, 

The installation represented by Fig. 4 represents an electric hoist 


application which can profitably be made in almost every plant. 


The whip hoist is the ordinary device in all industries for rais- 
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i Fic. 2 \ Mcpern Tyre or Hanpting APPARATUS. 


ing materials from trucks to second or third stories of manufac- been devoted to compact, rugged construction assuring dependable 
turing buildings service in the hands of inexperienced labor. In order to obtain 

By substituting a 1 or 2- motor electric hoist for the belted sta- these results, it has been imperative to employ the best in design, 
tionary hoist, loads are not only lifted but distributed over any material and workmanship. 


desired area. Hoists of this character will take sharp radius curves, 
permitting the passing of columns and corners. In the case of 
: 2-motor hoists, remote control may be applied so that the hoist can 
be sent out over the truck to get its load and maneuvered to any 
part of the floor by an operator handling stationary controllers. 

(he design of the cranes and hoists above illustrated, is of 


peculiar importance to the user in that particular attention has 





Fic. 3.—A Stanparp 3 Motor Cace ContAInep CRANE HANDLING Fic. 4—An Exec tric Horst AppLicATION ADAPTED FOR ALMOST 
FINISHED PAPER. Every PLant. 
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aring used is of the planetary type cut from forged steel 


Phe 
blanks, and located within the rigid cylindrical frame of the hoist- 
ing un 


Mult 


ing and 


ile dise load and electric brakes co-operate with this gear- 
This 
nermits the bath lubrication of these parts and assures the 
This 


share the complete protection of the enclosing frame. 
design 
permanent maintenance of the original correct alignment. 
unit has met the most exacting requirements and 
the brutal 


type of isting 


has successfully withstood service which various in- 


dustries require. 

In adapting electrical hoisting apparatus to the paper trade it has 
been assumed in some quarters that the service in paper mills was 
less exacting than in some other industries and that the cheaper 


jou 
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types of cranes and hoists would be adequate. As a consequence, 
many installations of this character have been made which have 
proven only partially satisfactory, due to the large amount of atten- 
tion, skill and repair work necessary for their proper maintenance 
and operation. 

Those manufacturers who have.gone most deeply into the sub- 
ject have come to recognize that the best apparatus is none too 
good for the paper trade on account of the resulting freedom from 
breakdowns, the low cost of maintenance and the possibility of 


‘successful operation in the hands of non-mechanical labor. 


In these days of cheap labor at a high wage not only is handling 
efficiency imperative but the high quality of the apparatus selected 
is of almost equal importance. 


ESSENTIALS IN PAPER MILL COST ACCOUNTING 


By Curnton H. Scovert, A. M., C. P. A. 


S your president has explained, I have already made the 
of of 
through the work that our firm has done in planning and 


acquaintance several members your association 


installing cost accounting systems in paper mills. I am 


very glad to have this opportunity to widen the circle of my ac- 


quaintance among papermakers, and to tell you what has been 
accomplished in the way of establishing good cost accounting in 
paper mills where serious attention has been given to this im- 
portant 


When 


mediatel) 


matter, 


cost accounting is mentioned, most business men im- 


think of a clerical department which is engaged in 


working out the cost of the different articles produced, so that the 
\lthough 
accurate costs are of great value for this purpose, we have found 


management can determine a selling price for each. 
in practice that other aspects of the work, while less known, are 
to the In 


have to say to you gentlemen today, | shall try to bring out some 


of considerably more value average business. what | 


of these other functions of a cost department and show how an 


organization of this kind can be used to make your business more 
prosperous and successful 

Successful management must necessarily be well informed man 
lhe of to 


dependable information for owners and managers and to present 


agement primary object cost accounting is secure 


it in a clear, concise way 


\NALYsIS IS THE Basis or Cost ACCOUNTING. 


You all 


namely, material, 


Ihe basis of good cost accounting is analysis. 


the 


are 


familiar with three divisions of 


labor 


three factors to deal with, no matter what his product, or how 


main cost 


and overhead or burden. Every manufacturer. has these 


simple or complex his cost system. in paper mill cost accounting 


the analytical method is used in two distinct ways: first, when we 


recognize that papermaking is made up of many distinct opera- 


tions; and, second, when we separate burden into its elements and 


onsider each element in applying the burden to the product manu- 


tactured 


Tue Cost or HALF-STUFF. 


\s examples of the many operations, rags are taken from stor- 


age, thrashed, sorted, inspected, cut and dusted. They are then 


washed and 


cooked for several hours, after which they are 


and finally run into a drainer. 
entire chain of operations is directed solely to making one 
mponents of your paper commonly known as “half-stuff.” 
ng the manufacturing operations so far, we have passed 
her subsidiary process, the manufacture of bleach. 

are considering paper making from wood pulp, there is 


chain of mechanical and chemical operations resulting in 


the sulphite or soda pulp, which is as distinct a product as if it 
were manufactured in another plant. 
Tue Cost or RouGH Paper. 

When you have prescribed a furnish for your paper, you may 
use not only half-stuff and one or more kinds of wood pulp, but 
rosin size and color, and then as your product moves from the 
beaters to the stuff chest through the refining engine and on to the 
paper machines, there is completed another fairly distinct stage 
in the manufacture of your product. Here “broke” begins to 
appear for the first time, and it is a very important factor to be 
reckoned with in the cost of your product, whether it is returned 
to the beaters in the same or a later run. 


FINISHING Costs. 

The 
very different ways, being dried on the machine or by any one of 
the several “loft” methods, then plated, calendered, cut, sorted, 
counted, trimmed and sealed. 


rough paper from the machine may be finished in many 


After the paper has gone through 
one or more of these various operations, there is packing and 
shipping still to be considered. 

Each of these operations, from the furnishing of the beaters to 
the shipping of the finished product, is a manufacturing unit, hav- 
in a special duty to perform and a special method of perform 
ing it. 

Just as any factory takes in its so-called raw materials, which 
are, with few exceptions, merely the finished product of some 
ther plant, so these paper manufacturing units take in as raw 
material the finished product of a brother unit, and, after perform- 
ing certain operations upon it and perhaps adding certain other 
products to it, pass it on as their finished product, to. hecome a 
raw material for the succeeding unit. 

These units, or departments, are distinct from each other, 
occupy different space, use different machinery and labor, materials 
and supplies, and are under different supervision. They will there- 
fore have widely different degrees of efficiency and widely different 
charges against the product, which must be kept separate in all 


correct paper mill accounting. 


Power PLANT AND REPAIR DEPARTMENT. 

The analysis of the operations should not be limited to the de- 
partments that turn out a tangible product, but should be applied 
to the power plant which provides steam and power to the other 
units, and to the repair department which supplies services and 
repair parts. Every department using steam or power should be 
charged with its correct proportion of the cost of operating the 
work done 


should be charged, not merely with the wages of the repair men, 


power plant; and every department having repair 
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but also with a fair proportion of the expense of operating the 
repair department, just as an outside company would add some- 
thing to the wages of their men to cover the cost of their shop. 
The cost of every repair job should be recorded and charged to 
the department in which the work is done, so that the man who 
is responsible for the efficient operation of the department will 
constantly watch the repair charges. 

The consideration of the power plant and the repair department 
as individual units is a necessary preliminary to the calculation 
and distribution of overhead charges or burden, so that they can 
be logically and accurately applied to the product as it goes through 
the successive manufacturing operations. 


Wuat 1s BurDEN? 


Suppose you were to occupy a mill completely equipped with 
machinery and furnished with heat, light and power at a rental 
of $10,000 per month. 


against the cost of operating your business, and you would not 


This rental you would certainly charge 


consider that you had made a profit until this amount had been 
taken into account. Now let us see what items of expense an 
analysis of this rental discloses. First, the landlord has been 
compelled to pay taxes on the land, buildings and equipment; he 
must carry insurance as protection against fire, incur the cost of 
producing power, heat and light, keep the plant in repair, provide 
for its inevitable decay or obsolescence, and lastly the landlord 
must get interest on his investment, and pay for the cost of look- 
ing after the property, before he has realized a profit. If you, as 
a papermaker should operate under these conditions you would 
be relieved of the responsibility of the landlord by the payment of 
rent and be engaged only in producing paper. 

Now, suppose that you are the landlord as well as the manu- 
facturer. You then become a land owner, a taxpayer, and must 
take over all the expenses of the landlord just the same as if 
you paid them indirectly through the rental. Probably you also 
hecome a manufacturer of heat, power and light; therefore, unless 
you analyze the various functions which vou perform, and then 
determine the expense of performing these functions, before 
applying it to the cost of your goods, how can you tell whether you 
are not making money as a landlord and losing it as a papermaker ? 
How do you know that you cannot purchase power, heat and 
light cheaper than you can produce it? 

Cost accounting in a paper mill really becomes very much sim 
pler after an analysis has been made such as I have described, and 
the departmental operations not only clearly recognized, but the 
burden which belongs to each properly distributed. 

I am very much inclined to say that the most important single 
consideration in respect to cost accounting, as it deals with burden, 
is to make sure that al] expenses of this character are not only 
recognized and distributed, but that they are actually charged in 
full to the respective products which the mill makes by some just 
method such as the machine hour rate. 

Efficiency in any factory, mill or shop, is wholly a question of 
getting a suitable return for the expenditure made, and this ques- 
tion will never be properly answered unless there is charged to 
each and every department, not only the payroll, but also the 
proper proportion of fixed charges such as I have described. 

UNEARNED BURDEN. 

Many manufacturers are accustomed to say that when the 
volume of production ‘diminishes, the average or unit cost in- 
On the contrary, if your production falls off, because of 
poor business conditions, the burden should be absorbed only in 
proportion to what vou have actually produced. 


creases 


\ three-machine mill, for example. finds it necessary, owing to 
lack of orders, to shut down one machine for a week. Throughout 
the month this machine has been running at a high degree of 
efficiency, producing a grade of paper which cost, let us say, 
5 cents a pound, but had previously cost 5% cents a pound. If 
you load on this 5 cents cost the fixed charges of the week when 








the machine was idle, you raise the cost to perhaps 6 cents a 
pound. The cost of the paper made during the three weeks when 
the third machine was running was not actually any greater be- 
cause the machine was down for a week, any more than the cost 
of the paper made on the other two machines was greater because 
of the shut down. The unabsorbed burden for the week represents 
unused capacity and is a direct loss that cannot justly be loaded 
onto the production costs of other machines, or other weeks. 

This method, of including in the cost of the product only the 
amount of burden that it has actually used, is not only correct in 
theory, but it has several very practical advantages. First, the 
costs are made up on the same basis at all times, and a comparison 
of similar runs gives a fair measure of the efficiency in the several 
departments. When an attempt is made to absorb all the burden 
each month or period, the comparative costs may lose all signifi- 
Second, the in- 
ventories taken at cost prices will be on the same basis each year, 


cance because of the variation in production. 


while with the other method the inventory at the end of a poor 
year would be loaded with a higher percentage of burden, which 
would partly obscure the poor results and then make the next year 
absorb part of the loss in the apparently decreased margin of 
profit between the loaded costs and the selling prices. 

Errect ON SALES PoLicies, 

When burden charges are reckoned as they should be in the 
cost of the product, the management is sure to have a very dif 
ferent attitude towards certain sales policies, especially in times of 
slack production, 

lhe difference between the total burden and that absorbed by 
the paper actually made during the month or period measures the 
loss from unused capacity in dollars and cents. We have in 
troduced this method not only into paper mills, but into many 
other industries. In numerous instances where the directors have 
voted to curtail production, the results of the first month’s opera- 
tions have shown them how much has been lost from unearned 
burden, and they have immediately decided to keep the mill run- 
ning full even if they could not sell the product at the usual 
margin of profit—perhaps at only enough above the cost for 


With this 


definite knowledge of true costs for burden as well as material and 


material and direct labor to carry part of the burden. 


labor (which vary almost directly with the volume of product) 
the management can decide how far. it is advisable to reduce prices 
in order to keep up full production, and they can do this by actual 
comparison of reliable figures and not mere guess work. In times 
of business depression a method of distributing all the burden 
over the paper actually made is really worse than mere guess 
work, because the management having figures which they believe 
are reliable may lose business which is really profitable (because 
the burden cost is so high that it appears unprofitable). 

I am sure that some of you gentlemen are wondering what 
happens to the loss in dollars and cents from unused capacity, 
and how a mill can be run without taking into consideration the 
enforced shut downs due to business depressions, low water, or 
other special causes. My answer is to admit that these losses must 
be taken into consideration in fixing selling prices, although they 
In order to earn a fair 
net profit, the selling prices, over a period of years, must be enough 


should not increase manufacturing costs. 


ahove the manufacturing costs to cover selling expenses and also 
the average losses from shut downs and unused capacity. 
Cost ACCOUNTING AND EFFICIENCY, 

Whatever the effect on sales policy, comprehensive cost account 
ing, appropriate to a paper mill, is a positive help to efficient and 
economical manufacturing. Since raw material is one of t 
fundamental elements of cost, factory accounting at the vei 
beginning provides for the control of inventories, insuring that 
the investment in stock of various kinds is kept at the economic 
minimum, The stock clerk, at the same time, is responsible f 
keeping the quantities of various items at the proper balance | 
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sup manufacturing needs efficiently. When the cost records are 
“tied in” with the general accounting, the management has com- 
plete control not only over the operating expenses of the factory, 
but er the inventories of raw material, work-in-process and 
finished product. 

st accounting practice, including burden charges carefully 
al ed and applied, not only provides for an accurate determina- 
tio! i the cost of the product, but it also enables the manage 
ment to compare different ways of making the same or a similar 
product. They can determine on which machine their various 
orders will run to the best advantage, with a minimum of broke 


and shrinkage, and a maximum of production. They can find the 


point on each order where greater speed is no longer an advantage, 
where the loss due to breaks would offset the gain due to in 
creased production They can determine the best furnish for 
each vrade, by noting the effect on the cost sheet, of each change 


of furnish, as compared with previous runs of the same grade. 


Incidentally, they may discover that an apparent saving in the 


cost of the furnish is often nullified by its effect on the speed with 
which the paper can be run, or on the broke and the shrinkage. 


\CCURATE FURNISH CosTs. 


llow can you tell the exact effect on the cost of a given paper 
from putting more or less wood pulp or rag pulp into the furnish 
unless you know as accurately what the rag pulp has cost, as you 
do the cost of the wood pulp which you purchase outside, ready to 
put into the beaters? 


mill 


passes through a number of processes, each carrying more or less 


Dependable costs are particularly important 


in a where half stuffs are made and used. The raw stock 


heavy burden charges. Varying losses occur during certain of 
these conversion processes, and unless all labor and burden charges 
are applied, and an accurate knowledge of yields obtained, the half 
stuff will frequently go into the beater, as one of the constituents 
bearing a fictitious value. 
this stock at 


pulps whose value is definitely known. 


of paper, The general tendency is to 


undervalue the beaters, where it is combined with 
Therefore, the greater the 
quantity of half stuff used, the more urgent the need for sound 

lhe cost records will show at once whether a more expensive 
material has been charged into the furnish than was ordered, 
whether greater quantities of some of the materials have been 
used than was ordered to make a given grade and weight of paper, 
and whether the estimated yields from different raw stocks agree 


with the actual yields 
DEPARTMENTAL Costs. 


llaving described the analysis which is essential to get the suc- 
cessive sub-divisions of manufacturing operations in a paper mill, 
| wish now to call your attention to the fact that each and all of 
these operations have an individual cost that goes up or down 
according to the various circumstances affecting production, but 
depending chiefly upon the skill and energy of the superintendent 
and his foremen. Paper making is an industry of skill, requiring 
in some respects highly technical chemical tests, which, in turn, 
depend for successful operation on accurate records of time, tem- 


peratures, pressures, etc. You will all agree that the control of 
mill chemistry depends upon having these records in trustworthy 
form. Accurate cost accounting not only requires adequate 


records, but when these records are kept and the costs are known, 


an intelligent manager will immediately use them to increase the 
efhciency of the departments. 

hese records, when accumulated over a period of some time 
will set standards for production, which can be used as bases for 
When a new order is to be 
1 the best previous order of a similar kind and grade of paper 


comparison of future operations. 


S Id be set up as a standard to see if the men on the machines 
ot beat the former production and decrease the cost. If 
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handled in the right way these cost and production records be- 
come very valuable aids to the foremen in running their depart- 


ments most economically and efficiently. 
Propuction Reports. 

The cost and production reports also bring close together the 
control of materials and the control of operations. 

The management will know, for example, exactly how long the 
various kinds of rags:were in the bleach boilers, how long in the 
washers, how much substance was lost between the weight of dry 
rags and the fibre finally deposited in the drainer, how much of 
this half stuff, and the pulp to go with it, was put into the beaters, 


how much sizing and coloring matter was used, and finally how 
understand, 


but 


much of the furnish emerged as salable product. | 
that 
very little in the way of cost accounting, have excellent records of 


of course, some paper manufacturers, who have done 


this kind, and when this is true, I can only think what a pity it 
is that these records are not used, with the very little modification 
which they probably require, to bring out reliable costs of the 
several operations. 

lhe 
basis 


same reports, properly arranged, serve as a 


Cost 


production 
for the efficient supervision of labor. accounting in 
respect to labor charges consists primarily of reporting correctly 
done, or the 
expense or other special accounts to which the payroll should be 
that the should carefully 
separate manufacturing labor costs and labor costs due to the 
Only 


when such additional elements of expense are carefully separated 


the orders and runs on which the work has been 


charged. It is essential accounting 


numerous kinds of accessory work carried on at the plant. 


from the current cost of manufacture can the productive depart- 
ments be held strictly responsible for the results obtained from a 
given payroll expenditure. 

In most cases it is tremendously important that the results 
should be reported promptly to the factory superintendent, to the 
foremen, and in many instances, to the workmen themselves if the 
efficiency of the factory is to be kept up to a satisfactory standard. 
Some surprising results have been obtained from the use of labor 
records which gave the management prompt and reliable informa- 
tion as to what each workman in the mill was doing. Production 
is frequently increased simply from the moral effect of having the 


records. 
DANGER OF TESTS AND AVERAGES. 
Now that I have outlined the characteristics of a sound cost 
accounting practice for a paper mill, I would like to call your 


attention to the inaccuracy and the danger of wrong information 
which lurks in much of the so-called “cost finding” still in vogue 
in a great many paper mills. Some manufacturers, for example, 
estimate the cost of different grades of paper with a great deal of 
care, and feel very comfortable in regard to the accuracy of these 
estimates, because when multiplied by the quantity of each kind 
of paper made, they account very nearly for the total cost of mill 
operations during the year. You may be interested to know that 
we have found paper mills where this kind of cost calculation has 
received a good deal of attention, and yet a really analytical cost 
practice showed that the calculations contained serious errors in 
regard to some of the important products in the mill. 

Combining facts that really differ gives a meaningless average 
When a paper machine can produce thousands of pounds more 
paper in a day on one grade and weight than it can on another, 
there is little to be gained by attempting to average facts which 
are significant to a management only when their exact variation is 
recognized as accurately as possible. Finishing costs vary tre- 
mendously, as we have demonstrated conclusively to several paper 
manufacturers, and when the cost of packing and shipping is 
carefully separated from other charges in the factory, there are 
sometimes surprises in store for practical men as to the variation 
in cost arising from the different ways of selling their product. 

(Continued on page 303.) 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE A. P. & P. A. 





Thirty-Eighth Yearly Meeting of the Manufacturers’ Organization at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, February 17-18 





‘An Enthusiastic Gathering with Upwards of 700 in Attendance—A Larger Aggre- 
gation Than Ever Before Assembled—Frank L. Moore, Again Chosen 
President, Makes an Able Report—F. J. Sensenbrenner Elected 
Vice-President— The Appointment of Secretary Held Over— 
Interesting and Instructive Addresses 





the American Paper 


Tuesday, 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of 
and held 
Thursday of this week at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and was at- 


Pulp Association was on Wednesday and 
tended by more than 700 manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada. The sessions were characterized by a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and good spirit. 

\t the general meeting on Thursday Frank L. 
that 


will carry on his good work with vim and enthusiasm. Mr. Moore 


Moore Was fre- 
elected president and responded in a way showed that he 
is confident that the efficient organization that was completed at 
will detail work 
that he has not the time to carry out by personal attention. 


the convention relieve him of a great deal of 


On Monday there was a larger congregation of paper mill men 
The 


evening was characterized by a general reception of the commit- 


than ever before assembled at the hotel at that early date. 


tee in charge of the affairs that were of great weight and im- 
portance, although not on the schedule of the convention. 

with the 
mittee meetings which were for the most part devoted to organ- 


Tuesday was taken up various divisional and com- 


izing permanently, The Test Board Division completed its plan 
About forty the this 
of paper was represented at the meeting and elected the 


of organization. per cent. of tonnage of 
grack 
following executive committee: Sidney Frohman, of Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Company, chairman; Charles W. Bell, of the Amer- 
ican Strawboard Company, and M. W. Waldorf, president of the 
Waldorf Boxboard Company. The division adopted a cede of 
trade customs. The question of electing a secretary was left to 
some future date. 

\t the meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division of Tuesday 
the report of the secretary was read to about thirty or forty 
The recommended the 


ganization of an office of the division in Chicago. The budget 


company representatives. secretary or- 


for the ensuing year was added to materially. The following 
elected to the M. 
Nekoosa-Edwards, chairman; George W. Bayless, of the Bayless 
Crafts, of the 


were executive committee: L. Alexander, of 


Manufacturing Company, and George E. Orono 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

Frank L. Stevens presided at the meeting of the Tissue Paper 
Division and read the annual report of the division which was 


approved. The action taken by the division in November was 
confirmed whereby the association became a part of the parent 
organization. Frank L. Stevens, of Stevens & Thompson Paper 


Company, was re-elected president of the Tissue Association and 
W.R 
elect d 
other 


Hobbie, president of the Phoenix Paper Company, was re- 
treasurer. The matter of selecting a secretary and all 


business was left to the discretion of an executive commit- 


tee comprising: A. D. Coffin, of C. H. Dexter & Sons; John A. 
Brannan, of the North End Paper Company; William E. MclIn- 
tyre, of McIntyre Brothers and Rodebush, together with the 
offic rs 





The Writing and Cover Divisions met and conducted 


routine business and the executive council was re-elected to serve 
another year. 


Paper 


Completing the organization of the division and the conduct 
of routine business were the main features of the meeting of the 
Newsprint Division which met 


on Wednesday and adjourned 


until Thursday. There will be some changes in the personnel of 
the executive committee for the ensuing year, but these are not 


yet ready for announcement. 


Report of the Board Division 


At the Board Division meeting Frank S. Harrison presided 
and read the following report: 

During the early part of the past year the Board Division en- 
Since May the demand has fallen 


off badly, with a consequent loss of anything like a fair profit. 


joyed fairly good conditions. 


The Sherman Law case against the Eastern manufacturers has 
been settled. Anyone who is interested to understand how little 
justice and how much stupidity is embodied in this law and its 
administration, can get a very good idea from reading the edi- 
torial in the Paper TRADE JoURNAL for February 11th. 

It is certainly time that not only the businessmen of this coun- 
try wake up to the danger of this law to them, but that the or- 
dinary citizen understand just where it is leading him. If it is 
that engage in a struggle to the death, 
each in his own line of work, then the present law is suitable to 
the For part, 
dieval condition already shown to the undesirable. 


desirable businessmen 


meet condition. my own I believe that is a me- 


It takes no wizard to see however that the present law, carried 
the survival of the financially 
strongest, with the result that the survivor will thereafter have a 


out as it is now, will result in 
complete monopoly, the very thing the law is intended to prevent. 
in certain lines of trade this is already the result. Respectfully 
submitted, 
(Signed) 
The 


are as 


FRANK S. Harrison, Vice-President Board Division. 


members of the executive council remain as before and 
follows: F. S. Harrison, of Halltown Paper Board Com- 
Sidney Mitchell, president of United Paper- 
board Company, and C. E. Williams, treasurer of the Piermont 
Paper Company. 

The the on Thursday 
morning, with the reading of President Moore’s address, which 


pany, chairman; 


meeting of general association began 


is as follows: 


Report of the President 


We are assembled here in convention for our 
annual meeting. In accordance with an established 
called upon to make a report as your president. 
when they are called upon to chronicle the events 
of the year 1914, will not only have to record the horrors of war, 


Gentlemen : 
thirty-eighth 
custom I am 

Historians, 
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but aiso the upheaval and unrest of business conditions through 
cut the world. These conditions always exist when world powers 
are battling with each other, but they were doubly aggravated in 


this country during the past year, because coupled with the war 
was hostile tariff legislation. Either one is enough to tax the re- 
sources of the captains of industry as they have never before 
been ta ed. 

Our industry is no exception to this rule. You captains of this 


industrv have been called upon to face labor troubles; to face 
iitcreased costs in manufacturing, a part of which has been com- 
pulsory on account of the action of legislators, and to face a 
diminishing consumption. Many of you, receiving more or less 
of your raw material from the countries that are at war, found 
the shipment of these supplies stopped, or if shipped their costs 
were largely increased. You have undoubtedly been called upon 
to contribute more for charitable purposes this year than ever 
efore \ll of which tends to diminish profits. 

How to overcome these conditions is the problem which you 
and | want to see solved. There are all kinds of theories ad- 
vanced as to what is best to do to improve conditions. Many of 
them are advanced by men who simply want to curry public favor 
—to be popular with their fellow men, and have not any semblance 
Within a few days we have heard a 


whatever of being practical. 


man, who is at the head of one of the great corporations of this 
untry, say that the wealth of an individual when he dies should 


heavily taxed for distribution among the poor. Others who 


have been great corporation attorneys are advocating socialistic 
ideas that they may curry favor with the unemployed. To dis- 
tribute the income which might be derived from sources of this 


kind would require an immense working force, and the closest 
scrutiny would have to be exercised to prevent much of this in- 
come from being diverted into wrong channels. 

rhe tariff has been the football of politics; in other words, it 
is the paramount issue that is brought into every national cam- 
paign. After years of prosperity under a protective tariff the 
people become uneasy in seeing the cost of living gradually rising 
higher and higher, and believing that a change to a free trade 
policy would bring them greater prosperity, more money with 
which to meet the daily demands of living, the change is made un- 


der our ideas of popular government. What is the result? 
Business timid, is slow to adapt itself to the changed condi- 
tions rtailments are the order of the day, and this is the be- 
ginning the recruiting of the army of the unemployed. 


All of these things are very well for him to advocate who makes 


his living by preying upon the public mind with new schemes 
and new ideas but, gentlemen, it is all wrong. You and I, busi- 
ness me ire not giving the time to public affairs that we should 
give we would take one-quarter the interest in whom we 
elect t e our legislators, to make laws under which we must 
conduct our business, as we do to the management of our own 
isiness, many of these new fads and ideas would never be 
heard the Socialist party would not be increasing year after 
year as is the case today. In my opinion we should advocate a 
non-partisan tariff commission and remove the question of tariff 
entirely from politics. We should then start a campaign of edu- 


cation throughout the country, demanding that our national gov- 
ernment turn its attention towards fostering and protecting the 


hanutacturing industries of this country rather than persecuting 


em by dissolution and in many other ways 

't seems to be the popular trend of public thought that every- 
one engaged in trade and commerce is a trust unto himself; that 
he is doing something in some way, possibly in connection with 
his neighbor or his neighbor’s neighbor, that is compelling the 


people across the street who have to buy what these other people 
are producing to pay a little higher price than they think they 
should do, and so there must be an investigation started, a suit 
Orought ‘nes paid, all of which we must put on the debit 
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side of the cost of living, and still prices remain the same. 

Our government should adopt a policy similar to the German 
government, which fosters, protects and looks after her manu- 
facturing imdustries. hey are organized into societies known as 
the “Cartels.” They have a “cartel” of iron manufacturers, of the 
paper manufacturers, and of other lines of manufacturing. The 
government sanctions these “cartels,” and allows them to apportion 
territory, to fix prices, to limit output, and do any and all things 
that will enable them to earn a return upon their investment. 
This attitude of the government is what has given Germany the 
intense population she has today. 

The people want and demand publicity, and I believe in giving 
them everything that they should have. We cannot blame them 
for being distrustful when fanatics have falsely told of the 
watered stock and enormous profits of all kinds of business in 
this country. If they would spend half as much time in an honest 
investigation of the conditions actually prevailing throughout this 
country they would find that he who is responsible for the suc- 
cessful operation of the business in which he may be engaged is 
working harder than anyone in his employ that he may not only 
break even, but be able to pay the daily wage to his employees 
without any reduction. 

Ihe attitude of the government should be to foster and protect 
any person or corporation or combination of any kind that em- 
ploy labor; that they:may earn their daily wages and thereby live 
without depending upon the increase derived from the taxing of 
the estate of some individual who dies and leaves a large fortune. 
It is for the government to apply the principles of industry and 
employment if we would have a happy and conténded people. A 
country was never prosperous when its army of unemployed de- 
pended upon alms given for support, and I am surprised that 
some of the great captains of industry are advocating alms-giving 
as a ineans of support for the unemployed instead of demanding, 
as should be done, that our industries be so protected that the un- 
employed may be employed. 

The time has arrived when an association such as the American 
Paper and Pulp Association should, if necessary, take the initiative 
in starting a movement to change the trend of public thought, 
which, to my mind, is fast drifting away from the essential prin- 
ciples that go to make a rich and prosperous country. You per- 
haps may differ with me as to the time having arrived when we 
should take the initiative, if necessary, in advocating that which 
we believe will tend to improve general conditions, and in im- 
proving general conditions our conditions will be improved. | 
speak of this fearlessly as it is the only way in which some other 
associations with which I am connected have made themselves 
felt as a power for good, and which are looked to today to sug- 
gest policies for the carrying on of such work as they are in- 
terested in. Those who a few years ago were opposed to every 
suggestion that emanated from these organizations today are 
working hand in hand to accomplish something in a practical way 
that will be permanent for the generations to come. 

If the history of this association is ever written the past year 
will be its reconstruction period. All association and organiza- 
ticns arrive at this time sooner or later. In order that its recon- 
struction may be builded upon broad and liberal policies, it calls 
for the best judgment of the best of you, and when you give 
it much can be accomplished by association work. You come to 
know each other better; you come to believe in each other; you 
rub elbows, and find that your neighbor is not as dishonest as 
many have tried to make you believe. You find that he wants 
to believe you are as honest as he thinks he is himself; in other 
words the distrust which you have of your competitor is wiped 
away, and you realize that he has no particular advantages in 
manufacturing over what you have. You get to a point where 
you discuss various improvements in machinery, various econ- 
omies that may be suggested, various phases of mill conditions, 
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and when you are through you are surprised that you have lived 
the years that you have wholly within yourself, and that you have 
not allowed yourself to benefit any by the experience of your own 
competitors. When you get down to this point and ask yourself— 
am I going to be honest with my competitor, come out and meet 
Then 

All 


of this can be done without infringing upon any law, and i am 


him frankly in the way in which | believe he will meet me? 
you will find that association work will be of benefit to you. 


surprised, after going as deeply as | have into the work of this 


association to find the things that can be done that 


lawful. 


many are 
entirely 

[ believe there was a grave mistake made by those who framed 
the Federal Trade Commission bill, in that it does not provide a 
way for us to go before that commission and lay before it just 
what we intend to do, and ask for its opinion as to 
not it is legal. [ 


other commission should be empowered with the authority to de- 


exactly 


whether or believe this commission or some 
cide questions of this kind, and from whose decision there can 
be no appeal. This is another one of the things in which this 
association might well take the initiative. 

A year ago it 


was felt by 


[t was agreed that we must maintain the American Paper 


many that its policy was entirely 


wrong. 
and Pulp Association as the parent body; that the expenses of 
the parent organization must be reduced to a minimum; that the 
divisions must arrange for their own expenses, with an additional 
amount for their pro-rata share of the expenses of the parent or- 
ganizations; that the only salaried office of the parent organiza- 
tion should be a secretary; that the divisions should be organized 
with a secretary for each division, and to be entirely under an 
from that make this criticism 
and any others without the intention of casting any reflection of 


executive committee division. I 
any kind upon those who you have previously selected to manage 
the association. It was simply history repeating itseli—the time 
had come for a change, and you demanded it. I wish to say that 
I enjoy the closest personal relations with your former officers 
that it is possible for one to have, and my criticisms are not of 
the individual but of the modus operandi, and the modus operandi 
is of your own choosing. 

lhe wrapping division was the only one that organized in this 
way at that time, and procured a secretary. The wisdom of this 
action has been borne out many times during the past year unless 
there is much more criticism than I have heard or been able to 


find, and I have been looking for it all the time. 


Some three or four months after the annual meeting | 
elected your president. 


was 
The only contest that developed for this 
office seemed to be as to who would not take it, and I being in 
the minority protesting against the honor drew the unsought place. 
It is a position of honor and confidence, and the greatest tribute 


tell 


you that cdllections had not been made and salaries only partially 


you can bestow upon any one of yourselves, but when I 


paid, and this was made possible only by one company advancing 
money in an attempt to keep the organization together until your 
executive council could meet and put it upon a business basis, you 
can see why the allurements of office were not attractive, and 
particularly when it had been decreed that the position was purely 
an honorary one. However, I accepted the responsibility, know- 
Without 
this confidence I doubt if I would have had the courage to under- 
take the work. 
honorary 


ing [ had the confidence of your executive committee. 


The office immediately resolved itself from an 
IT am not 
going to weary you by citing the thousand and one things that 
came to me for a final decision, but only say that the first work 
was to make collections and provide means for financial support, 
and to wherever it could be done. 

problem of organizing those groups of manu- 
the same kind of paper into divisions. This 
pear to you to be an easy task, but I know it to be hard, 


position to one of eighteen hours a day. 


economize 

Then came the 
facturers making 
may | 


slow and discouraging work. Without a general secretary [ have 
been obliged to use Mr. Bishop, secretary of the wrapping paper 
division, as such, and by doing it was criticized by many of the 
wrapping paper manufacturers. 

The divisions organized by 
themselves, and did not cause us any special concern, but were 


writing paper and cover paper 
able to lend us valuable assistance by suggestions. 

The wrapping paper division was also organized in the same 
way. 

We have succeeded in organizing or partially organizing the 
following divisions, all of which are sub-divisions of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Associaticn: 

The tissue paper division, 

News division, 

Test board division, 

Chemical pulp division, 
and now there are others who wish to come together that they 
may become better acquainted. 

[ have not accomplished all that I had hoped to do by this 
time, but I believe if you had been as closely in the work as I, 
you would be partially satisfied with the results. It means at 
least another year of hard work, and you must be patient if 
you want to see results. 

[hese of you who have had the work in charge have carried it 
When 
the war broke out I started a system of weekly letters, with which 
you are familiar. Other forms of letters were suggested by Mr. 


on along lines that seemed to ‘them to meet conditions. 


Bishop and sent out over my signature. I have asked by circular 
letters if what we were sending out was of interest and should 
be continued, and for suggestions as to what we could do to be 
Everyone approved of the weekly let- 
ter, but with cne or two exceptions we failed to receive any sug- 
gestions for doing anything different 


of more assistance to you. 


If you felt like criticising 
and did not, | am going to criticise you for keeping quiet. There 
is nothing that will make an organization more efficient than 
good, honest, wholesome criticism. No one man or small number 
of men can suggest methods unless he be super-human that will 
satisty you all. I know most of you, and you occupy positions of 
honor and trust in the social and civic life of the communities in 
which you live. You do not hesitate there to express yourselves 
as to what you think is right, yet when you come to your own 
the only 
avenue open to you to obtain information pertaining to this in- 


dustry, you shirk the opportunity offered you. 


business in connection with this association, which is 


I am speaking now of those who are not members of either 
this association or any other, and also of some here who fail to 
appreciate the opportunities 
offered them. 


for legitimate information that is 


During the last few months I have, as far as I have been able 
to, studied the conditions that prevail in other lines of manu- 
facturing, jobbing and wholesaling, particularly as to whether or 
not men engaged in the same kinds of business have associations 
and places where they can meet and discuss such 
tain to their own particular business. I find that 
exception there is hardly a line of manufacturing, 


matters as per- 
almost without 
of wholesaling, 
of jobbing, that has not an organization of some kind, and I 
defy you to show me one industry that has not an organization 
that is paying its stockholders a dividend. On the other hand I 
have been startled at the results that many organizations are at- 
way any law, but they are not 
accomplishing results by being suspicious of each other. They 
are doing it by coming out freely with criticisms and suggestions, 
believing each other is honest, speaking frankly and not afraid, 
as many of you are, to stand up and demand the rights which are 
yours. 


taining without violating in any 


I wish I had it within me to express myself more forcibly than 
I am able to do of the value of an organization, providing each will 
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do his part. If you are not willing to do this, and your stock- 
holders are willing to accept meagre dividends, if any are paid at 
all, than you may keep on the same as you have in the past; in 
other words, it is up to each of you individually as to whether or 
not you wish to help yourself. 

We may find here and there a mill that is paying such dividends 
as are satisfactory to its stockholders. If we should analyze the 
conditions that make this possible we might find that, instead of 
charging it up at the market value, they are charging their wood 
“up at the cost it stands them on their books when it was pur- 
chased years ago at low prices. He who does this is simply fool- 
ing himself as he is immediately losing the profit which he is 
entitled to upon his raw material. You may say that this does 
not make any difference—it is simply transferring from one 
pocket to another, but I say to you the one who starts to earn a 
protit by charging his own mill with the raw material which goes 
into the manufacture of his product at less than current market 
prices is cheating his stockholders out of a profit to which they 
They should be entitled to the enhancement in value 
of the raw material, and then insist that he whom they elect to 


manage their properties should so manage them that he could add 


are entitled. 


to the market price of raw material the cost of operating and 
then show a proht. 

I am speaking thus plainly hoping to convey to you the idea 
that I have in my mind, which is this—that if such a man would 
become active in association work, meet with all of the others en- 
gaged in manufacturing his particular kind of paper, he would 
soon see the wisdom of charging his operating account with the 
raw material at market prices, manufacture it and sell it at a 
price which would yield him a profit on top of that. This is just 
what is being done in many organizations, and this advantage is 
one that belongs and accrues to the wise judgment and foresight 
with which many of you gentlemen here are possessed. 

This is no new theory except possibly the way in which I have 
applied it to association work. It is simply common sense put 
to a practical test. If you are ready to meet it, then this associa- 
tion will be an honor and a credit to the paper manufacturing in 
dustry of the world. 

| have had said to me, for instance, that the manufacturer of 
\riting paper was so far removed from the manufacturer of news 
paper that there was nothing in common between the two. | 
simply for an illustration. | 


have selected writing and news 


differ with those who hold this view. I have made the statement 
many times that the value of all papers depend upon the value of 
the cheaper papers, and for this reason: If the manufacturers of 
the cheaper grades of paper, such as wrapping and news, for ex- 
ample, are satisfied with the profits they are making they will 
not change their machines onto other grades. You all know 
where news machines have been put onto semi-book, or on light 
weight catalogue paper, and other grades entirely different than 
what was intended when the mills were built. You have known 
of other machines going onto still higher grades of book paper, 
of bond paper, or on what the fine writing paper manufacturers 
Why have they done it? Be- 
cause they have not been satisfied with the profits which they were 
earning on what might be termed their legitimate grades of paper 
that they are entitled to make, so they think they can “beat the 
devil around the bush” by making a somewhat higher grade, not 
knowing the difficulties which they would encounter, but believing 
that they can manufacture and sell this somewhat higher grade at 
a lower price than the mills that are already making this grade 
can afford to manufacture and sell it for. We start with the 


might call a cheap writing paper. 


cheaper papers in the demoralization of prices, and it goes right 

up through to the finest grades of paper that are made. 
Therefore I say that the fine writing paper manufacturer is and 

shoul] be just as much interested in seeing the wrapping manu- 


facturer or news manufacturer have a staple market as he should 


be in seeing that his own market is satisfactory. All branches 
of the paper industry are so closely interwoven that when we ge 
down to the fundamental basis we are all together, one either di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon the other. 

I have said that we were going through a reconstruction period, 
and it is true. 

There have been many improvements made in machinery, and 
many new devices invented, many of which have been adopted 
by you, all of which goes to show that many of you are attempt- 
ing to apply economics here and there that you may overcome 
diminishing dividends by adding new devices to your equipment. 
If you were not all the time studying these things you would not 
be the captains of industry that you are, but would you not be 
still greater if you would go one step further and give the benelit 
of your thoughts and judgment to association work? 
age of associations, and in giving more time and thought to work 
of this kind you will simply be doing what nearly all other manu- 
facturers and business men are doing. 

I am so deeply interested that I find I am taking up much of 
your time, so I will leave many of the suggestions and details of 
association work to the report of the secretary. 


This is an 


There are, how- 
ever, many things that an association of this kind can do, and I 
will be as brief as possible in speaking of some of them. 

First of all, we should cultivate a much closer relationship with 
the consumer of our product. I believe that if many of the manu- 
facturers had a more intimate knowledge of the requirements that 
are demanded of their product there would be much pleasanter 
relations with the consumer. A policy of this kind seems to be 
the tendency in all kinds of busiress. For instance, if a closer 
confidence existed between the newspaper manufacturer and the 
publisher than I believe exists today, each would not think the 
other is trying to take an unfair advantage of him, and the simple 
question as to whether the paper is right, and will run over a 
printing press right, is one of the least of the things that closer 
relations should bring about. It is the newspapers and publica- 
tions that today are largely responsible for the trend of public 
thought, and the people of this country rely upon the ideas that 
are conveyed to them through the public press in deciding what 
position they will take on public affairs. 

There has been a diversity of ideas in the various suggestions 
that have been made by conservationists for the handling of our 
great problem of conservation. The bulk of what is said today 
that goes before the people emanates from the theorists. What 
we want to see done is to have the suggestions which may be fol- 
lowed emanate from the practical man. He knows better than anyone 
else, if he is honest with himself, as to what is right and what 
is wrong, and what should be done in connection with our great 
forests, and what should be done to maintain a uniform flow of 
our rivers, not only from the power point of view, but from the 
agricultural point of view, and there is no one that should be more 
interested in seeing practical forestry applied to every forest in 
these United States than the newspaper publisher, unless it is the 
paper manufacturer himself. In this respect their interests are 
identical, and when they are shown that this is the case, and they 
are willing to discuss practical methods with practical people, and 
then transmit them to the people through their publications, we 
will see something accomplished that will go down in history as 
doing more for the benefit of the generations to come than any- 
If you want a superin- 
tendent for your paper mill you do not go down on Wall Street 
and pick out a banker to do the work. You get hold of someone 
who has had experience and some practical knowledge of the 


thing that has ever been done in the past. 


work. So that is why intelligent men discussing our conservation 


problems should go to the man who has spent his life gaining 


practical knowledge and information through the management of 
companies interested in our forest areas. 


lf I look back a few years J know that those of us who are 
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ri interested in our great Adirondack forests, from a commercial 
oe point of view, were looked upon as crooks and not to be trusted, 
iy but by association we have been able to show those who look upon 


the forest as simply a place to go in summer, that we want to 
our forests so managed as to make them just as nearly self- 


see 
supporting and self-perpetuating as possible. Work of this kind 
not only benefits the manufacturer but the publisher, and the 


sooner we can have their confidence the sooner the right kind of 


conservation will be attempted. 


Ihe writing paper manufacturer may say that he is not inter- 
ested in conservation, that it is simply the large users of ground 
wood pulp who should be interested, but I that he is 


interested as he is dependent largely upon water to supply power 


say to you 


for his plants, and a continuous power is largely dependent upon 


forest perpetuation, assisted in such ways as human minds can 
suggest 
It should be the policy of this association to encourage closer 


co-operation with all associations of other countries interested in 


the manufacture of pulp and paper, and particularly with the 


manufacturer 





Canadian Our interests are mutual, and an ex- 
change of ideas can do no harm, and should result in much good. 
We should investigate the conditions of foreign trade; know 
: what foreign markets require; what their consumption is, and then 
t put the result of our findings before each manufacturer and see 
who can meet the requirements of the various countries. 
One of the most important things that should be fostered by 
' this association, and there has been much good work in this 
respect done in some of the divisions in the last two years, and, 
that is, for each mill to have an accurate cost system, so that it 
may know what each grade and weight of paper costs it where 
the price changes. I could talk for a long time upon this one 
) subject alone, but I think you all must appreciate what the right 
| kind of a cost system can give you. If you do not, and want to 
i ask any questions in regard to it, go to any one of our secretaries 
or to myselt 
It seems to be the popular thing among those seeking public 
; office today to advocate compensation insurance for the working 
f man Most of these laws have been framed by theorists, with 
; the result that they are unfair both to the employer and the em- 
ploy ind that holds particularly true in this state, in which, I 
f elieve, there is more dissatisfaction, if this can be possible, among 


the employed than among the employers. I believe our associa- 


tion should go on record as favoring a national compensation act. 


given to its consideration to avoid the 
such 


Plenty of time should be 


enactment into a law of ideas and theories as have been 


combined in the compensation act of this state. 


W ( 


paper making in our schools and colleges. 


should do all we can to encourage courses of instruction in 
There are some schools 
already established; there are others that wish to add this course 
of study t will be a great ad- 
vantage to our industry if we have more technically trained men 


their curriculum [ believe it 


in our manufacturing departments. 
I am glad to see the interest that is shown in the establishment 


of a technical division in connection with our association work. 


An exchange of ideas among practical mili operators through this 


division should be invaluable. There has been no attempt made in 


providing the parent organization with funds to take care of this 
divisi so it is left to those who are interested in this, if they 
wis] meet, to provide the means of handling it by those who 
are willing to join it, and the information and result of its meet- 


ings will be confined to this division and those who contribute to 





its St'l ort 

lhe information which I have been giving through our weekly 
letter regard to the imports of chemical pulps and dye stuffs 
should be followed up, and we should have actual knowledge of 
the sumption of pulp wood, ground wood and sulphite, not only 
in thi uuntry but in foreign countries. 
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One of the unpleasant things which I inherited upon assuming 
office was the handling of the Tompkins case, which those inter- 
ested had asked to have handled through the association. 
expense of this has been borne entirely by those interested. 

[ know there are some paper manufacturers who thought the 
association could not be conducted legally, and to overcome this 
criticism | deemed it advisable to retain an attorney that he might 
censor everything that out through the association. Il 
took this precaution as I did not want to assume the responsi- 
bility of our possibly over-stepping ourselves and doing some- 


The 


we sent 


thing that might not be construed as entirely within the law. The 
man selected was one who has had a large experience in handling 
association work. My suggestion would be that we should con- 
tinue to retain someone in this same capacity. 

In closing I want to remind you again that the success or 
failure of this association, and of its modus operandi, rests en- 
tirely with you. You can make it by your united efforts one of 
the greatest organizations for good, and I am speaking now in 


the broadest sense of the word, that there is in this country today. 


You can give it as much or as little financial support as you want 


to, and the amount of work 


dollars 


done must be measured to a large 
We all known that the path that 
leads to any great achievement is paved with many a knockout 


drop. Unless you are willing to face this condition and meet the 


extent by and cents. 


many obstacles that are put in your way with that iron deter- 


mination and confidence in yourself that you are right, you will 


not have the efficient organization to which you are entitled. 
[ hope that my criticisms will be taken in the spirit in which 


given, as I have in mind only what I believe to be for 
interests of the association. 


they are 


the best I, however, would be un- 
grateful if I did not say a word in appreciation of the time, the 
thought and assistance that many of you have given me during the 
past year. I cannot say too much in praise of your loyalty and 
the sacrifices that I know some of you have made in attending 
meetings of the executive council. Those of you who have given 
the most time and thought are the heads of some of the largest 
the When the of will find 
busy men as they who are willing to devote their time to the 


rest of you should be willing to follow and 


companies in country. rest you as 
association work, the 
give it your support. I hope that those who have given me such 


valuable assistance will continue to give it, and that the number 
will be increased in support of my successor. 

In conclusion I want to express my deepest appreciation to Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Naylor and Mr. Ferguson, and to all of those in 
the employ of this association who have so ably assisted in the 


Had it 


willingness to 


not been 
work I 
would not have been able to make the report which I am making 


today. 


work, and who have done their part so well. 


for their co-operation, suggestions and 


The report was received with applause and enthusiasm by all 
those present. 

The next business was the reading of the following report by 
the acting secretary, H. H. Bishop, and was received with hearty 
applause: 

Report of the Acting Secretary 
on 


The speaker feels some diffidence in offering any report 


this occasion, from the fact that he has no official standing as 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, which 
office has been vacant during the past year. Whatever he has 


been at the request of your honored 
whose admirabie report you have just listened. 
is the humble the 


division. 


done has president, to 
His real function 
more one of secretary of the wrapping 
say at this time that the 
the parent association has 


affected unfavorably to a degree the efficiency of his work for 


It does not seem out of place to 


necessary attention to the affairs of 
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his n division, and he has been compelled to acknowledge 


that t to the members of that group. 

Your president has honored me with his confidence in per- 
mitting me in the performance of my duties to conduct cor- 
respondence, and issue circular letters, making him responsible 
for! acts by signing his name to all such rather than my own. 
| feel that this explanation is due to him in the event that you 
have any adverse criticism to offer of any such during the period 
of my acting, which has been since about June 1 last. Any 

4 ‘errors or shortcomings of which I may have been guilty are, I 
assure you, of the head and not of the heart. 

On an oceasion like this it is well to review briefly what has 

pe een done, and in doing so [ will in the vernacular, “hit the high 
nlaces,” that | may not unduly weary you by recounting matters 
vith lich you are already well acquainted if you have read 
he circular letters issued from time to time. 

4 WorRKMEN’s COMPENSATION LAWS. 

On July 21 a letter was addressed to all manufacturers in New 
York State asking for information relative to the rates paid 
nder workmen's compensation law, which took effect in that 


1914. 
all enormous advance in the rates for paper mills when compared 


January 1, Replies received to that inquiry showed 


th those in effect prior to January 1. As a cdnsequence a 
m ilar inquiry has been addressed to manufacturers the country 
' er, and we have on file a great many replies, indicating that 
the same condition is general in all states that have passed such 

legislation. No thorough synopsis of these replies has as yet 

cen made. It is one of the matters, however, that may be 

emed of sufficient importance to engage the attention of your 

officers during the coming year, with a view to some _ recom- 

mendation of measures whereby this industry may pay no more 

} than its fair share of the liabilities incurred for vocational in- 
fs ury or death. Whether this shall take the form of mutual in- 
F surance or not is a matter demanding much research and study 
ke y those competent to judge, but it is certainly of vital interest 
every one, and it is to be hoped will receive its due attention. 


REFUND OF DuTIEs. 
On August 8, 1914, a general letter was issued calling attention 
the fact that refunds of duties on pulp collected under protest 


etween July 26, 1911, and May 12, 1913, were being refunded 


the Treasury Department to applicants. We know that this 
vas of service to several of our members. 
NEWSPRINT Data, 
\t the commencement of hostilities in Europe it seemed highiy 
probable that the demand for newsprint paper would increase 
largely. It was deemed wise, therefore, to collect data in regard 


to available stocks and possible increases in production, and to 
keep the manufacturers advised of conditions as we found them 
from This 


news 


week to week, service was appreciated we believe, 


yut the time the division was organized in November 


the necessity for its continuance seemed to have disappeared, and 
it Was not continued 
pected 


ecn ri 


It revealed the fact, however, that the ex- 
extra demand did not materialize, and we hope may have 


means of preventing unwise expansion of facilities for 


manufacture 
PuLp, ParerR AND Paper Stock SITUATION 
O1 gust 19, i914, we commenced the issue of a weekly letter 
covering the pulp, paper and paper stock situation as far a§ it 


related to imports, and this is still being issued. Your president 
mentioned this in his report. We need only add here that in 
ord provide this information with the accuracy that we do, 
We ar mpelled to arrange with a correspondent at each of th« 
ports entry to furnish the information which is obtained di- 
rect] rom the manifests of all vessels arriving. This involves 

se of $35 weekly, and if continued, as we presume you 
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will wish it to be, will require provision for this expense of about 
$1,800 per annum. We felt at one time that this expense was 
excessive and asked the members if we had not better discon- 
tinue. The opinion was so overwhelmingly in favor of its con- 
tinuance that no other course was open to us. 

CrrcuLAR LETTERS. 

Since June 1, 1914, and up to January 1, 1915, there have been 
issued from the office 282 circular letters, of which number 61 
have been addressed to the entire membership, and the remainder 
to the members of various divisions. Some comments have been 
understand, to the effect that the issue has been ex- 
cessive. It is no part of our plan to write unnecessary letters or 
incur unnecessary expense, and if there is good ground for com- 
should like to be advised of it. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that with the variety of subjects with which we 


made, we 


plaint we 


have to deal there must be instances where our communications 
are interesting to only a certain number of those who receive 
them. It is difficult to discriminate with exactness, but the fact 
that 221 letters have been confined to special lists indicate that 
Letters 
like these frequently require some thought and preparation, and 


effort has been made to avoid cause for such criticism. 


they certainly involve considerable mechanical detail in preparing 
and mailing. 
The 


and it is 


considerable volume, 
letters at intervals which de- 
mand either two or three hours research in our library in order 


regular correspondence is of very 


not unusual to receive 
to answer satisfactorily, or require an appeal for information to 
a number of other manufacturers in the same branch of the 

The correspondence could be somewhat diminished in 
volume if members who receive inquiries from us would answer 
them promptly. We are frequently compelled to write “follow-up” 
letters requesting replies, which should be entirely unnecessary. 


industry. 


We hope that there may be a gradual and permanent improve- 
ment in particular. 

NEW 

At the amnual meeting of 1914 it was resolved that the form of 

altered, that thereafter divisions 

should be formed which would be members of the parent associa- 


this 


Divisions. 


organization should be and 


tion, and contribute to its support, their members becoming by 
virtue of membership in the division, members of the parent as- 
without further dues. 


sociation payment of 


Shortly after this 
thus f 


manufacturers of 
H. Naylor, secretary, and also by the manu- 


meeting divisions the 


writing paper, Mr. E. 


were formed by 
facturers of wrapping paper, Mr. H. H. Bishop, secretary. With 
these two the movement ceased for a time. 
urge the others. 
There are now in existence newsprint division, who have elected 


It therefore became 
necessary for your president to course upon 
Mr. Wilson Ferguson as their secretary, and are in active oper- 
ation; tissue division, which elected your speaker as secretary, 
but have since advised him they think they need some one who 
can give his entire time; test board division, which has only 
recently been formed, and which expects to elect a secretary at 
this time; chemical and mechanical pulp division, which organ- 
ization has not been fully perfected at the time 
report. In manufacturers 


have formed a division with Mr. Emmett Hay Naylor as secretary, 


of writing this 
addition to these the of cover paper 


and the speaker has made an effort to organize sub-divisions of 
the wrapping paper division. 

The with 
various organizations, has made it necessary for him to spread 
out thin, with little 


divisions interested. 


duties falling to the speaker, in connection these 


himself satisfaction to himself or to the 
taken no to form them- 
selves into divisions the most numerous are the manufacturers of 


hoard of 


Of manufacturers who have steps 


various kinds. There is an organization of box board 
manufacturers in the west of which Mr. Chas. R. White is secre- 


tary, but they are not affiliated with this association. The eastern 
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Saving in Power and Equipment 


It isn’t overloading that kills your belts. 
Most belts have a wide margin of over- 
load capacity when first put on. It’s con- 
tinuous running at high speeds, at tight 
tension over shiny, slippery faced pul- 
leys. The fiber is pulled, dried and 
killed and the belt dies of dry rot, is 
burned by slippage. “Gripwell” Pulley Covering cor- 
rects this by eliminating the deep seated cause. It 
gives the pulley a leather like surface, just rough 
enough to enable the belt to exert its maximum 
amount of power without necessitating it being 
tightened. It will enable you to run belt one-third 
slacker, get a greater arc of contact on the pulleys and 
thereby transmit more power, and to eliminate power 
losses, and shutdowns due to overheated bearing. 


“Gripwell” preserves belts, keeps them soft and pli- 
able. Neatsfoot and castor oil, the two best leather 
foods, are used in its manufacture. 
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Sold On Five Year Guarantee 


“Gripwell” Pulley Covering is guaran- 
teed for five years if properly applied— 
and the directions are very simple. Any 
boy can do the work. It is not affected 
by acids, fumes, smoke, steam or cli- 
matic conditions. It is packed in air- 
tight cans ranging from 10 tbs. upwards. 


Full instructions for applying on each can. 


Special 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 


So certain are we that “Gripwell” will sustain our 
claims and give satisfaction that we would like 
to send you a 10-pound can (trial size) for 

30 days’ free trial. Test it on a few of 

your pulleys. If you are not fully con- 

vinced that it does all we claim, send 

the rest back and no charge will be 

made. Fill out the coupon, it’s 

there for your convenience. 

Only, do it now. 


Gentlemen: You may 

send me a trial can 

of Gripwell Pulley Cov- 
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it back and no charge will be 
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manufacturers of box board have an organization known as the 
Eastern Box Board Club. 
tical reports weekly and monthly, and use the association rooms 
for meeting purposes at infrequent intervals. Mr. F. S. Harrison, 
of the Halltown Paper Board Company, is chairman of this club. 
\side from these there are the manufacturers of binders’ board 


This association cares for their statis- 


who held one meeting during the year, but failed to perfect an 
organization from lack of interest on the part of those who 
failed to attend. The secretary has lacked the necessary oppor- 
tunity to urge this organization. 


one of the manufacturers of leather or heeling board with the 


He has been approached by 


suggestion that the field was worthy of cultivation, but again no 
time has been available to take the matter up. These are organ- 
izations which the incoming general secretary can well give at 
tention. 

[here are other divisions practicable such as blotting papers, 
building papers and specialties, which are also susceptible to 
effort 

TECHNICAL Division. 


On September 29 we presented to the members a plan suggested 
by one of them to form a new division to be called the “Technical 
Division,” and whose province would be to gather and disseminate 
information concerning matters that had to do with actual produc- 
tion. We asked them to express an opinion as to its desirability. 
To this communication addressed to about 250 companies, 68 re- 
plies were received, 54 of which were favorable, 7 not interested 
and 7 undecided. May I be pardoned if I interject here a state- 
ment that the usefulness of the association is very much ham- 
pered by the failure of many to reply to communications of this 
character, and that there is room for great improvement in that 
direction. 

As a result of this indorsement of the plan a meeting to form 
such a division has been scheduled for tomorrow, the 19th, at 
10 a. m. It has been arranged that the 
official chemist of the association will make his report at that 


in room 115, this hotel. 


time, and that two lectures shall be delivered by engineers, one 
upon the subject of “Power, Light and Heat in Paper Mills,” the 
It will 
be noted that all of these subjects are of the deepest interest both 


other, “The Use of Ball Bearings in Paper Machinery.” 


superintendents of mills. If you have not 


attend this meeting tomorrow I would urge 


to executives and 

already arranged t 

you to do so. 
DECLARATION OF PURPOSE. 

On January 25 last we mailed to you a copy of declaration of 
purpose and articles of association which have been adopted by 
the executive council as a substitute for the bylaws now in effect, 
together with an explanatory letter of some phrases which seemed 
desirable to further elucidate. These have been prepared under 
the advice of Mr. Clark McKerchen, counsel for the Felt Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and formerly district attorney of the 
United States, in connection with the counsel of the association, 
Mr. James Boyd Potter. They have been carefully considered 
by both of these gentlemen, as well as by the executive council, 
and are offered as setting forth clearly and definitely for your 
benefit and that of government officials exactly what the asso 
ciation purposes to do and what it purposes to avoid doing. They 
are submitted to you for your approval in compliance with the 
present bylaws, which prescribe that alterations and amendments 
must be consented to by a majority of the members at the annual 
neeting next following their adoption by the executive council. 

We trust it may be your pleasure to act favorably upon them at 
the proper time. Additional copies are in the room for any who 


may be unfamiliar with the contents. 


Export PROBLEMS. 


The European war has brought to the front the question of 
the position this country shall take in supplying markets to which 


it has heretofore given but limited attention. So much confusion 
and misinformation was rife in regard to possibilities that we 
acted with great deliberation before addressing our members at 
all. We finally determined to ascertain whether any reasonable 
number of them were interested in the subject, and addressed an 
inquiry dated November 24 to ascertain the extent of the interest. 
To our surprise out of 333 replies received 150 expressed a desire 
for all the information we could give, and since then we have 
been giving out such information as seemed to us to possess any 
This list embraces 
the names of 72 manufacturers who are not members of the as- 
sociation, and it is hoped that our efforts may result in adding 
some of them to our ranks. 

We believe it to be desirable that the whole subject should re- 
ceive careful study, and that some plan should be devised by which 
all of our members may share in the 
markets. 


value to those who expressed a wish for it. 


foreign 
Just what that course shall be we do not presume to 
say, and would like to see a committee appointed of say one 


development of 


from each division interested who would give the matter the 
thought and attention it requires. Valuable aid can doubtless be 
obtained from institutions like the National City Bank of New 
York, the American Express Company, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and from other sources more familiar with 
the problems than are your officers. 

Every ton of paper that we-can sell to some foreign country 
makes the bogie man of under-consumption in our own country 
that much easier to face. That the government is interested in 
extending aid is evidenced by the address of President Wilson 
at the recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
at Washington. He is reported as saying: “The question arises, 
therefore, how are the small merchants, how are the younger and 
weaker corporations going to get a foothold as against the com- 
binations which are permitted and even encouraged by foreign 
governments in this very field of composition. American merchants 
feel that they are at a very considerable disadvantage in contend- 
ing against that. The matter has been many times brought to my 
attention, and I have each time suspended judgment, because in 
this matter ‘[ am from Missouri’ and I want to be shown this. 
I want to be shown how that combination can be made and con- 
ducted in a way which will not close it against the use of every- 
body who wants to use it.” 

Cannot the committee which has been suggested employ its time 
and thought to good advantage in devising some adequate reply 
to the President's request ? 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 


During the year just ended there has been enacted two laws, 
the so-called Clayton Anti-Trust bill and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bill. Under date of October 24 we issued a complete 
analysis of both bills prepared by the counsel of the association, 
Mr. Jas. Boyd Potter. 


very clear idea of their scope. 


From this you have no doubt obtained a 
It is the opinion of most of those 
consulted that the Clayton bill, intended to supplement and clarify 
the Sherman law, is itself so drawn that some device must be 
found to clarify it, and that device must of necessity be interpre- 
tation by the court of last resort. The Federal Trade Commission 
bill seems to be considered by the majority a good piece of legisla- 
tion, although, as your president has said in his report, it fails to 
give the commission certain powers of decision that seem to be 
very desirable. 

This commission, succeeding as it does to the duties of the 
bureau of corporations, will undoubtedly come to this associa- 
tion for all the information it can give concerning the paper in- 
dustry. It is the policy of your officers, and we hope will be in 
the future, to render all the aid we can to the commission. To 
that end we believe it to be important that every member should 
appreciate the necessity of giving to our statistical department 
careful, painstaking and accurate reports upon any subject when 
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they request information. We believe that if this association can 
be made the medium through which knowledge of costs, wages 
paid and other pertinent matters can be conveyed to the com- 
mission, and if our relations with the commission are of such 
friendly character as we aim to make them, then membership in 


this association is a privilege which no manufacturer can afford 
to forego, and we can present a united front to all problems thai 
may arise, and assist in solving them in a manner just and equita- 
ble to all concerned. 
On December 28 we sent you copy of an opinion rendered by 
a Jas. A. Emery, general counsel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, with which our association is affiliated through the 
$ membership of your president’s company, in which he stated that 
in his opinion the trade commission had no power to indicate to 
the 
restraint of competition, and that to obtain light upon this point 


manufacturers limits to which they might go in reasonable 


an actual proceeding against some one complained of would be 


necessary. his is an unfortunate state of affairs, and a resolu- 


tion by this body to the effect that such amendment be made to 
the law as will provide for this seems worthy of consideration at 


this time, and such action as you in your wisdom deem proper. 


We are justified in feeling that some reasonable understanding 
between competitors is no longer looked upon with the same de- 
gree of abhorrence that has been the case for some years past. 


The public and our legislators are apparently finding that in their 
efforts to abolish glaring evils they have visited destruction upon 
honest endeavor. 


much If the reaction assumes definite shape it 


is essential that we should be prepared for it, and that in any 
course upon which the members of our divisions may determine 
they shali be so fortified with accurate knowledge of producing 
costs, established upon a basis as nearly standardized as practica- 


) ble, 


that their claims to asking a reasonable profit only may be 


substantiated beyond peradventure and without conflicting testi- 
ft ony 
¢ Future Work. 
\s arrangements are being made, according to my understand- 
in, by which there will be a general secretary for the parent as- 
sociation during the opening year, it is not appropriate that I 
k should offer any recommendation as to future operation 
| will take the liberty, however, of relating to you an incident 
which came under my observation within a short time. I had 


occasion to visit this hotel at a time when a convention of whole 
sale merchants was in session, and from my position in the ante- 
room where I was awaiting an opportunity to speak to one of 
those 


of the 


in the meeting room I overheard an address made by one 


members. He was speaking upon the subject of the value 
of local associations as auxiliaries to the national association which 
he was the remarks he made this 
“I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the local asso- 


The reason that 


addressing. In course of his 
statement: 
ciation to which I belong is a good association. 
it is a good association is because it has good members; men who 
are deeply interested in its welfare, who constantly offer sugges- 
tions for its work, and who take an interest in it every day in 
the week and month. I tell you, gentlemen, that when you have 
members of that kind you cannot fail to have a good association.” 

It impressed me that he had spoken a great truth, and one 
which was well worthy of careful thought on the part of members 
of this association. Your association will be of benefit to you or 
of no benefit, according to the use you make of it, according to 
the interest which you show in it, according to what you do your- 








self. 
or a leading association, according to your own conduct. | 


You can make it a poor association, an average association 
do 
not believe there is any question as to what you would like to 
have it. 

This industry is of such magnitude, employs such a large amount 
of capital, and produces merchandise of such general use, that it 
should be one of the leaders of thought in association work. It 
Let us, therefore, in look- 
ing to the future, make up our minds that that is what the associa- 
tion will be—a militant association, with militant divisions and 
militant 


should be one of the shining examples. 


members. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted to the reading of 
Frank Stock- 
dale, of the editoria! force of A. W. Shaw & Company, publishers 


the various committee reports and an address by 


of System and Factory, on the subject, “How to Keep Up with 
Rising Cost,” which was especially prepared for this occasion. 
Just at the close of the morning session the nominating com- 
mittee made the report that Frank L. Moore was the candidate 
for president, and I. J. Sensenbrenner was the candidate for vice- 
president. The report of the committee was accepted unanimously. 
In accepting the report President Moore said: “I thought I had 
friends, but this report makes me feel like the Dutchman who was 
walking along the street and noticed a long line of coaches and 
He was curious to know what 
the demonstration meant and asked a passerby, who told him 
that the flowers were to decorate the graves of dead friends, and 
the 


graves of 


carriages decorated with flowers. 


wished to send some flowers for the 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘the only friend 
whose graves | want to decorate are still living.’ ” 


asked Dutchman if he 


his dead friends. 
President Moore than said that he very much appreciated the 
that the re- 
He added that the only reason he 


honor was tendered him and was well aware of 


sponsibilities that it entailed. 
accepted the re-election was that the efficient organization that 
had out 
as in 


been worked such 


the 


was as not to require as much time 


past. He pledged his support to the association and 
asked for the co-operation of each and every member in carrying 
out the work of the organization. He paid high tribute to the 
work of the divisional secretaries in the past year, and feels con- 
fident that their good work will be carried on further if the proper 
support is given by the individual members. 

The president then announced that the executive council would 
The 
meeting was then adjourned until after the luncheon, held as a 
part of the social program. 

Immediately after the luncheon the manufacturers of Michigan 
met and discussed the question of establishing a school for paper 
and pulp making, at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 

The afternoon session of the general meeting was devoted to 
the motion the Strathmore 
Paper Company’s mills and forest fire prevention, and the meth- 
ods of fighting forest fires. This was followed by an address on 
export business by W. S. Keyes, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of New York, which was a sub- 
stitute for the scheduled address of John H. Fahey, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, who was to talk 
on “The Federal Trade Commission—Its Opportunities.” The 


meet in the afternoon and elect a secretary and treasurer. 


reproduction of pictures of one of 


meeting closed after a talk that was full of interest for the mem- 
bers by Edward F. Trefz, on “How to Keep Members Interested.” 


The executive committee reported that there was no election 
of a secretary and adjourned until Friday. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 





Twelfth Annual Convention Held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
Y ork . City, February 17 


President Joseph T. Alling Calls to Order One of the Largest Conventions in the 
History of the Organization —A Meeting Replete with Important Business 


Expeditiously Transacted—President’s Report Shows a Harmoniz- 
ing and Strengthening of the Association—Old Officers 


Reelected— Manila Division Meeting, Etc. 





The National Paper Trade Association held its twelfth annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Wednesday, 
February 17, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Joseph T. 


Alling of Rochester, N. Y., and the register showed the following 
representation : 
Central States Paper Dealers’ Association:—Albert Diem, J. E. 


Miller, A. L. Whitaker, H. P. Warrener, J. A. Donaldson, H. A. 
Miller, D. C. Culbertson, C. N. Bicknell, J. C. Robertson, A. Lau- 


rence Smith, A. M. Miller, O, A. Miller, F. E. Floyd, R. M. Clem- 
ents, Arthur H, Smith, C. P. Lesh, J. A. Waffle, John A. Church, 


Thomas F. Smith. 

Northwestern Paper Dealers’ Association:—A. E, 
F. L. McClellan, John Leslie. 

Pacific States Paper Association:—F. W. Wilson, Cutler Bone- 


Stillwell, 


steel 
ew Southern Association:—E. C. Palmer, A. D. Tayloe, R. M. 
Clements 

Philadelphia Paper Trade Association:—James Andrews, Mor- 
gan Thomas, J. H. Sinex, J. B. Gaither, Andrew Simon, F. L. 
Meinicke, Leon Beck, T. M. Simpson, Louis S. Mergargy, A. 
Hartung, A. S. Alcorn, Frank O'Neill, H. E. Platt, J. L. N. 
Smythe, A. E. Whiting. 

Western Paper Dealers’ Association:—Jas. C. White, Forest 
Hopkins, Isaac W. Carpenter, Geo. Olmstead, A. E. Fuhlage, 
Geo. S. Johnston, G. R. Tolen, W. N. Gillett, M. D. McAlpine, 
G. W. Gould, J. A. Carpenter, Geo, Carpenter, James White, 
D. Clinton Smith, L. B. Grant. 

Empire State Paper Association: Jos. T. Alling, B. E. Reeves, 
H. E. Cory, R. E. Myers, Fred. D. Morgan, G. E. Beggs, R. H. 
Wellington, M. L. Kratz, H. J. Severance, W. L. Van Alstyne, 
C. V. Syrétt, W. T. Sibley. 

Vew England Paper Jobbers’ Assoctation:—A. P. Carter, Her- 
bert L. Carter, J. Richard Carter, W. B. Stephenson, A. A. Adams, 
C. A. Young, F. S. Arnold, W. J. McLellan, Mr. Loring, N. L. R. 
Gardner, \WW. B. Richardson, A. E. Ham, A. M. Eaton, W. F. 
McQuillen, F. W. Power, Geo. H. Lowe, F. B. Cummings, A. C. 
Hall 

Baltimore & Southern Paper Trade Association:—J. Evan 
Reese, B. F. Bond, A. J. Corning, J. W. C. Meikle, D. F. Souders, 
B. W. Wilson. H. M. Schillinger, J. Albert Robbins, James E. 
Bradley, Chas. Corning, L. K. Mallinckrodt, W. F. Robertson, 
Robert Johnson, Robert S. Johnston, John C. Burke, R. E. Mathers, 
Henry Wellhouse. 

Paper Association of New York City:—Spencer Lathrop, Wm. A. 
Wuderhill, Wm. E. Ebbetts, Chas. Addoms, Geo. F. Perkins, Jr., 
Fritz Lindenmeyer, Alfred Kinn, A. G, Lutz, Kit S. Warner, 
Chas. \\’. Williams, C. H. Baldwin, F. L. Reeves. 


The President’s Report 


After the roll had been called it was resolved that the reading 


of the minutes of the previous meeting be dispensed with, and 
the president then presented the following address: 

“We have come to the end of the eleventh year in the life of 
the National Paper Trade Association. The great tragedy of 
world war that has made the year significant in history has ham- 
pered the forces of trade and has helped to make the year one 
without particular excitement so far as the activities of the asso- 
ciation are concerned. : 

“Nevertheless your officers and committees have not been idle. 
A good many meetings have been held with different manufac- 
turers and with various committees of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association for the adjustment of differences of opinion, or 
to consider and discuss changes which will materially affect the 
paper trade. Direct sales by the mills, the long price list, the 
change of terms and discounts in the Manila business, and the 
running of writing papers to substance rather than to ream weights 
are among the more important items considered. Some of these 
subjects have been very fully considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee in preparing for this annual meeting, and your careful at- 
tention will be called to them at the proper time. 

“The courteous and fair tone that has prevailed in all of these 
negotiations has convinced me that real progress has been made 
in the way of harmonizing our seemingly divergent interest, and 
of an increasing willingness to subordinate our individual prefer- 
ences to the interest of the common good. 

“TI shall not make any extended report because all your time 
will be needed for our discussions. 

“It is neither my right nor my desire to lecture the able and 
successful men that compose the membership of this association, 
but [| submit that the best method of improving our trade re- 
lations will be not to shut our eyes to our own shortcomings. It 
would not be difficult to gather from manufacturers an anonymous 
list of transactions that were unjust and unreasonable and were 
really impositions on the part of the jobbers. We have, it is true, 
been making progress in getting rid of some of the dishonest so- 
called trade customs of cut weights, short counts and skimped 
sizes, but I submit, gentlemen, that there is still room for each 
of us to raise his business ideals to a higher level than has been 
attained in the past. Misrepresentation, either actual or implied, 
has not been unknown in the conduct of our business, and co- 
operation has been a quality greatly sought in the other fellow, 
but not offered to any alarming extent by ourselves. It is an old 
saying that all privileges entail corresponding obligations, and I 
am very frank to say that I think it will be of great assistance to 
us in our association plans if we remember the principle of quid 
pro quo, and offer an honorable ‘quid’ for every ‘quo’ we seek. 

“Modern business efficiency is laboring everywhere to cut down 
the cost of manufacturing and distributing, so that prices may not 
be unnecessarily high for the ultimate consumer. There have 
been many assertions that the ‘middle-man must go,’ and I have 
spent a good deal of thought upon the subject—whether the whole- 
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“IMPROVED” KNOTTER 


for the first screening of sulphite, sulphate or ground wood pulp. 


We shall be glad to ; The cost of power 
furnish data and Wi teesteneentanenes a 7 and upkeep is ex- 
samples of the work tremely small and 
this machine will do — the results are very 


in actual use. | satisfactory. 


Knotter Design No, 2 


WE ASK A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 


IMPROVED PAPER MACHINERY CO. 
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REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 
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All Kinds of Rubber Goods 
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BELTING, HOSE, PACKINGS, VALVES, APRONS, DECKLE STRAPS, ETC. 
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sale paper jobber was the essential and necessary part in the 
process of distribution that would make his business a permanent 
I am glad 
that | have no intention of changing my business because 


one. If not, | want to get out before I am driven out. 
to s 
| am convinced that the paper jobber can distribute the product 
of many different mills much more economically than the mills 
Sut that work of dis- 
Wasteful or extrava- 


can distribute their products individually. 
tribution to be successful must be efficient. 

gant methods must be eliminated, for if we would justify our ex- 
" istence We cannot continue to carry unnecessary costs by merely 
We must therefore make sure 
that we are conducting our part of the paper trade so that it will 
not only be profitable to us but that we shall be an efficient and 
indispensable part of the organization by 


putting them upon the consumer. 


which paper products 
shall find their way from the paper mills to the paper users. To 
this end this Association has worked for eleven years, and I trust 
will continue to work. Every paper jobber in the country would 
be a gainer from a purely selfish point of view if he should join 
the National Paper Trade Association, attend its meetings and 
participate in its discussions, and I entertain high hopes that we 
shall make such steady progress in the direction of efficiency, fair- 
ness of mind and honorable ideals that our selfishness may not be 
simply of the old-fashioned and ugly kind, but rather of that en- 
lightened variety which shall prompt us to so perform our neces- 
sary part in the process of distribution as to be of real and recog- 
nized service to the communities in which we live.” 


The Recording Secretary’s Report 

Following the president's address the secretary, Leon Beck, of 
Philadelphia, presented his report as follows: 

“The report of your Recording Secretary is regularly covered 
by the report of the Corresponding Secretary, but there is one 
item I want to bring up for the careful consideration of our mem- 
bers at large; that is the furtherance of developing our Bulletin. 
I believe there we have an asset which we can do a great deal 
with. It should be a clearance house for the interchange of ideas, 
and how that best can be accomplished it is pretty hard to say. 
It may be by the appointment of sub-editors in each locality, or 
some other method; but, regardless of what that method may be, 
I would like to bespeak for your very careful consideration of the 
further development of that National Paper Trade House organ, 
or the National Paper Trade organ, I should say. 


Report of the Corresponding Secretary 
Ridgway, the corresponding 


W. C. 


report. 


secretary, presented his 

“The only formal matter on which, perhaps, some information 
should be given you is the matter of membership of the Associa- 
tion. I would say that at the meeting of the Executive Board yes- 
terday a new association covering the territory of the Far South 
was admitted to membership. This new 
president Mr. E. C. Palmer, of New Orleans, and, as secretary 
Mr. A. D. Taylor. They come in the association with twelve mem- 
bers, of whom four, I think, are already members of one or the 
other of our present associations. 


association has as its 


The statement of membership is as follows: 


Membership. This Year. Last Year. 
New York Association.............. 54 57 
Pacific States P. Ass’ 11 11 
Central States 25 23 
Western Pee ee 24 
SNE Diwan ci'vas od madene eee 26 
Empire dvdna teens ne 15 
Northwestern sae 8 
PN dg atone xa'rinrieccesennaee 17 
Southern 


212 


Total 
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Treasurers’ Statement 

Following the report of the secretary, the treasurer, Ross P. 
Andress, of Washington, presented the financial statement cover- 
ing the receipts and expenditures for the year. A 
balance was shown. 


handsome 


Report of the Executive Board 

Mr. Ridgway presented the report of the Executive Board. 

Your Executive Board begs to report that since the last meet- 
ing of the association two meetings of the Board have been held. 
The first in Rochester in October, and the second last Monday. 

At the meeting of the Board on Monday, which also remained 
in session practically all day yesterday, at odd moments, there 
number of taken up; 
ciation was admitted to membership. 


were a Southern <Asso- 
A recommendation 


passed that the members of this association be 


matters the new 
was 
urged to again 
send to the corresponding secretary a complete and up-to-date 
list of their water marks and brands, with a view of getting 
some list which would be better than the existing lists 

You will all remember that this was tried some five or six years 
ago, and with only slight success. It seems to me it is a matter 
which you all could well take a little time to do. Every day 
some jobber is adopting a water mark or a brand which already 
exists, but it is done innocently, for he has no list to which he 
can go for the purpose of finding out what perhaps is being 
used in the West, whereas he is in the East. It is a matter which 
certainly can be worked up to advantage of everybody. This 
will be handled more fully through the Bulletins during the com- 
ing year. 

The Board considered various matters; among them they will 
recommend, at the proper time during this meeting, amendments 
of the By-laws and Constitution in order to separate somewhat 
the Manila Division of this organization. This action has been 
taken at the request of the Manila members of this association, 
and it seems to the Board to be a step in the right direction. 
With a separate organization they should be able to accomplish 
much more than they have in the past. The necessary amend- 
ments will be proposed at the proper time. The Board will also 
present, with the recommendation that this meeting pass resolu- 
tions on the long price list, the matter of the manufacture of 
writing papers to standard substances and in regard to the plan 
for closer co-operation. 


the meeting. 


These will be presented later during 


The Manila Division 


The next item in the order of business was presentation of 
items relating to the Manila Division. 

Mr. Ridgway: The Manila Division, at its meeting yester- 
day, passed two resolutions, which they requested be presented to 
this body for action. 

The first is as following: 

“The Wrapping Paper Division begs to remind the National 
Paper Trade Association that the cash discount on wrappings is 
still 2 per cent., 10 days—30 days net, and again requests the co- 
operation of the white paper house handling coarse papers to help 
maintain these terms.” 


Mr. Carpenter enquired whether the wrapping houses were 
sticking to terms of 2 per cent. off 10, or whether they were 
not giving the 2 per cent. off the first of the month? He knew 
some wrapping paper houses were giving 2 per cent. off the first 
of the month. 

Mr. Ridgway explained that the resolutions passed from time 
to time in these meetings have put a construction on “2 per 
cent. 10 days” to mean not more than 2 per cent. the 10th of the 
month following date of purchase. It is the same plan and the 
same interpretation that is given to the white paper end of it, 
that 3 per cent. 30 days is construed to mean 3 per cent. during 
the month following date of purchase. 


Mr. Carpenter offered a resolution that could be adhered 
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JUST ONE MINUTE! 


and just one question: 


7 
Are You Interested In Saving Money? 
Without doubt every paper and pulp manufacturer will answer in the affirmative. Yet, 
while anxious to eliminate wasted time and useless labor and add dollars to annual profits you 
disregard the all important operation Trucking, upon which so much depends. 


Nati man Elevating Trucks 
ational Chap El Truck 
will perform your trucking operation in one-half the time it 
now takes, at one-half the cost. They will eliminate all un- 
necessary labor and rehandling damage. ‘Their cost for 
installation is not an expense, but an investment, re- 
turning dollar for dollar in a very limited time. 
Built in ten regular models. Special require- 
ments given prompt and careful attention. 


National Counting Machines 
. determine the exact number of sheets of paper in an 
Catalog “P.T.J.” = 
is interesting and in- . . 
structive. Send us your ad- attachment. May we tell you of this machine? 


dress for a copy TODAY. 


NATIONAL SCALE CO. 20 Trade St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


unknown quantity without figuring, weighing or machine 
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to by the houses handling white paper, 2 per cent. off the first of 
the month. We do not have any trouble with that in the West, 
them 2 per With 
satisfactory; there is no 


if we give cent. off the first of the month. 


the white paper trade it is perfectly 
dithet 
paper 

Mr. Ridgway: | 


Ity that | know of in maintaining those terms on wrapping 


would suggest the passing of a motion by 
this body, which is really representative of the white paper houses 

lis association, that they offer that the white paper houses 
restrict their terms on wrapping paper to “2 per cent. off the first 


Mr. Miller 


fter some discussion the motion was carried. 


of the month,” and seconded the motion. 

\ second resolution which was asked to be presented was read 
by Mr, Ridgway: 

“Resolved, that we condemn the loose practice by jobbers of 
placing blanket orders and refusing to take the entire amount at 
the contract price within the date specified in the agreement.” 

Mr. Andrews moved that the association go on record as being 
that this 
[here is no doubt, he said, that it has been done in the past, and 
he had deal of mills in 
the United States regarding that practice, by certain jobbers. 

Col. Smith and Mr. Miller seconded 
\lling: A good many things we have gotten clear 


ef in the past, that we have gotten away 


opposed to practice by any member of association. 


heard a great very harsh criticisms of 
the motion. 

President 
from, have been begun 
by putting ourselves on record, and then moving toward it, and 


Mr. Miller 


on record as against the 


this motion of Mr. Andrews, which was seconded by 
and by Col. Smith both, is that we go 
placing of contracts, of general tonnage contracts. 

Mr. \ndrews spoke again briefly on the practice as injurious. 
The that 
getting his prices down or obtaining a lower price from a mill 


jobber, he said, who makes a practice of system of 


by agreeing to take a certain tonnage, the injury to the trade is 
not confined alone to the mill by means, that he violates his 
contract 


any 


with. He makes a contract for a large tonnage, and a 


great many times he finds he is going to be shy on taking that 
tonnage, and he immediately looks around for some place to un- 
load at little than cost, to meet the 
requirements of his tonnage. He does not, naturally, look to 


place that tonnage in his own market, because it might hurt him 


cost, or sometimes a less 


there in future orders, so he goes into the other fellow’s market 


and usually places that tonnage there, if he possibly can, at cost 


ora little less than cost. 
rl 


he resolution was carried. 


Report of Committee on Coated Paper 


rhe reports of the committee on coated paper was presented by 
New York, as 
complete report made from information carefully gathered 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, Chicago, St. 
and York is herewith presented on the fol- 


\ddoms of follows: 
Boston, 
Bulfalo New 


subjects: 


UntrorM Quantities To Be Packep IN CAsEs. 


Manufacturers now build cases for size only and fill them up. 
Contents of these cases vary from 500 Ibs. to 700 Ibs. 
500 Ibs.. 


All cases 


be built to contain about 


so that the printer will 


kn what quantity to expect, and also for convenience in 


Due to coated paper varying in thickness on account of finish 


and weight, it is not practicable to pack exact number of reams 


ase unless the space remaining in the case is filled by the 


waste or cleats. This we consider an unwise procedure, 


would emphasize to the printer the non-uniformity of the 


something which evidently cannot be avoided in coated 


Mitt INSPECTION FOR QUALITY. 


margin of profit on enamelled book paper is generally very 
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narrow, and the jobber should make delivery and know that the 
paper is fully up to the sample on which the order was taken. 

All manufacturers should maintain a live inspection department 
and positively know before shipping that the paper is correct in 
size, weight, color, and finish—that it will not pick, that it will 
fold properly, that it is not too tender, that it is carefully sorted 
and all torn or broken sheets and splices are removed—and 
make any other necessary tests to the end that the printer can 
print it in the time he figured on in his estimate. 

For the jobber to get out whole, uniform quality is far more 
important than uniform packing. 

\ coated paper is made to print on, and there should be no 
take it 
for granted that the paper is capable of being printed on, just as 
he should take it for granted that a bond paper or ledger paper 


question in the printer’s mind about this. He should 


or an index Bristol is capable of being written on with pen and 
ink. 


CoATED SECONDS. 


Manufacturers through carelessness and misfortune create 


paper that is rejected for one reason or another—sometimes poor 
quality, sometimes off color or too tender, sometimes lumpy or 
off-weight—and also over-runs that are abnormal. These go to 
the dealer in “Jobs” or seconds, and are put on the market at 
pr'ces which have a tendency to warp values of perfect goods. 
Doubtless these lots must be* disposed of in this way, but your 
committee believe that they ought to be marketed as jobs or sec- 
onds, and all cases containing them should be so marked to in- 
dicate. 

Suggestion is made that all such cases be marked with a red 
“R,” meaning rejected. This should not act as a hardship on the 
He could 
appearing on cases did not 
The mill, the jobber, and the 
red “R” and the 


Strengthening prices on 


dealer in “seconds,” for he has his place in our trade. 
readily explain that this red letter “R” 


necessarily mean poor quality. 


printer would soon become familiar with the 


desired results would be obtained, viz.: 


regular goods. 


MANNER OF WRITING PaApeR Sizes AccorDING TO GRAIN. 


Your committee recommend that in ordering paper, and the 
manufacturer in billing same and stencilling his case, the length 
of the grain dimension be written last. For example, if cut from 


38-inch rolls, let the size read 38x25—not 25x38; if from 25-inch 


rolls, 25x38—not 38x25. 

first, but 
frequently 
avoid opening a case when to the printer or binder the grain is 


natural to write the smallest dimension 


stencilled at 


It is more 


if cases were outlined above it would 


an important factor. 


MANUFACTURERS’ TRADE CUSTOMS. 

While mills as a rule endeavor to live up to trade customs in 
regard to charging a half-cent additional for odd sizes less than 
5000-Ibs.., half-cent for 60-Ib. 70-lb., we 


find some rather lenient—some violate the rule openly—and some 


and a over the cost of 
do not enforce it if the charge can be evaded. 

We that additional 
charge whatever for light weight or for less than 5000-Ibs. of an 
odd that live 
up to trade customs. 


also find some manufacturers make no 


Your committee recommend manufacturers 


size. 


WEIGHTS AND OVER-RUNS. 


There is a tendency on the part of manufacturers to run paper 
slightly under-weight, except on 60-Ib. basis, which usually runs 
Apparently they do not bring enough pres- 
sure to bear on their machine-tenders to force delivery of more 
uniform body-stock, and fail evidently to appreciate the import- 


a little over-weight. 


ance of existing weights and measures laws prevailing in several 
of the states. 
Your committee is of the opinion that considerable carelessness 
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Commence the New Year Right— 
Install a FEENEY 


This machine takes the place of the ordinary stuff box on a paper machine and is guaranteed 





to hold the weight of the sheet to a fluctuation of within two pounds on weights to forty pounds 
and three percent. for heavier grades. 


We have instalied nearly fifty boxes within the past two months, and repeat orders from the 
largest paper companies in the world, are now being filled. The Feeney is absolutely automatic 
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is displayed in the manufacture of the body-stock as to weight 
and over-runs, 
\ dealer not stocking a certain line ought to pay some sort 
advance over a dealer who does stock it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


d Paper Committee of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
on, Charles Addoms, Chairman. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. McClellan (Minneapolis, Minn.) explained that the Cover 
Pape “It has not 
he said, “from the manufacturers who were to give us 
They took it up 
yesterday afternoon at the meeting and they were going to make 
some revision and then report to us, which they have not done 
up to this time. 


Committee could make no recommendation. 
heard,” 


their new trade customs, with such changes. 


As soon as they do, why we will make a report.” 


Report of the Writing Paper Committee 


lhe report of the Writing Paper Committee was presented by 
B. | “We have had under discussion a num- 
ber of matters which will come up in this meeting, and which 
have come up in the Executive Committee meetings, on which we 
report as follows: 

1. That our association should consider carefully, and if it is 
deemed advisable, take up with the mills making proprietary 
lines the matter of protection to their agents to the extent of re- 
fusing to ship such lines for an agent, or any paper dealer for 
that matter, to another agent’s home city. 

2. We would like to see some action taken to overcome the 
wide variation between fixed quantity and open market prices of 


Reeves as follows: 


established or proprietary lines. The difference is so great in 
some instances that it tends to have a demoralizing effect on the 
market, and leaves both manufacturer and paper dealer open to 
criticism on the part of the purchaser. 
3. Writing papers are perhaps freer from direct mill selling 
an most of our other lines, but we believe much may be ac- 
mplished by each member working individually to bring about 
closer co-operation with our writing paper mills. 
President Alling :—Gentlemen, have heard the report. 
one or two recommendations here that I take it will 
r considerable discussion. If there is no objection, wouldn’t 
it 


it be hetter to pass the discussion of those points for the moment, 


a 
you 
Ther are 


call 


aking a record of them, as Mr. Ridgway has done to bring up 
later, under the general items of business, and to get all our re- 
If you have any objection to the 
mnducting it in that form, please say so. If you have not, 
ll pass on to the report of the next committee, the Book 


efore us this morning 


ttee, and I am sorry to say we have not a record of who 
irman is; the list overlooked; Mr. Smith, of Pitts- 


Was 


believe. 


Report of the Book Committee 


Smith :—Mr. President and gentlemen, your committee has 
to suggest in regard to any change in methods of buying 
selling book papers. 

trade customs as adopted by the Book Paper Division of 
\merican Pulp & Paper 

the jobbers and we urge upon the mills a strict adherence 


Association are in the main accept- 


One of these customs however has been so generally 


arded that we suggest it be rescinded unless it can be re- 
| by general agreement. 


Any trade custom which becomes 
We 
to paragraph 3 that says wrappers, case linings and twine 
it be included in the weight. This trade 
no doubt anticipated the passage of certain State laws 
would require it, but as long as no such laws exist or are 


ed it might be better to go back to the old trade custom 


letter weakens the whole system of trade customs. 


scale or ream 


of including twines and wrappers in the ream weight, especially 
as the extra cost would no doubt carry with it an advance of 
5c or 10c per cwt., which at this time is not desirable. 

There is an evil which we have always with us but which could 
be considerably alleviated by more careful attention on the part 
of the mill superintendents. We refer to under-runs and over- 
runs. We are fully aware of the impossibility of running the 
exact amount of a special making order, but it frequently hap- 
pens that the under-run or over-run is wholly unreasonable and 
is the result of inexcusable carelessness. It is much worse with 
some mills than others. Foreign mills run very much closer to 
the amount ordered and we can see no good reason why our own 
mills cannot do as well. 

We have known rush orders of book papers to be made 2000 
lbs. short of the amount on a 10,000-Ib. order, and the first 
knowledge the jobber had of it was the receipt of the invoice, 
perhaps four or five days after the shipment had been made. 

We must not forget that the mills are as a rule very accommo- 
dating and frequently break their schedule to make a small spe- 
cial rush order for some insistent customer, for which we should 
be truly thankful. Nevertheless it is a fact to which we respect- 
fully call their attention that special making orders do not al- 
ways have the careful supervision they should have to insure a 
minimum amount of over-runs or under-runs. 

M. D. McAtprn, 

B. E. REeEvEs, 
ArtHurR H. Smiru, 
Paut E. VERNon, 
J. Evan REISE. 


Mr. Lathrop (New York City), of the Credit Committee, had 
read a number of letters. 

One was an arrangement, he explained, made by the Philadel- 
phia Paper Trade Association for an exchange of credit between 
them, an exchange of credit information, and this gives the full 
information. The letter read: 


1. The Philadelphia Paper Trade Association wishes to report 
the establishment of a Credit Clearance Bureau, under the man- 
agement of the Typo Mercantile Agency. 

2. The name of this credit bureau is the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association Credit Clearance Bureau, which has been 
formed for a period of six months’ trial under their management. 

3. No subscription fee is charged to the members, but each mem- 
ber shall pay for each inquiry he makes, a price equivalent to ten 
cents for each contributor to that credit clearance, not to exceed 
the sum of fifty cents, that is, if there are three contributors, the 
fee will be thirty cents, four contributors, forty cents, but the 
maximum will be fifty cents. 

4. Each member of the association has signed a mutual agree- 
ment among themselves and with the association, to give their 
ledger facts when requested by the secretary of the credit bureau. 

5. Eeach member has supplied a list of his customers. When- 
ever an inquiry is started by a member, each member shown by 
the records to be selling that customer, is asked for his ledger 
facts and experience, which will be embodied in a composite 
Credit Clearance Report, which, when compiled, will be sent not 
only to the member making the inquiry, but to each member who 
contributed to the report. The member making the inquiry paying 
for the expense of the clearance as explained above. 

6. It is also the intention of this Credit Clearance Bureau to 
invite as members practically all of the printing ink houses and 
many photo-engravers, electrotypers, etc., subject, of course, to 
their approval. 

7. Credit clearance inquiries are not limited to the Philadelphia 
territory, but are made on firms situated in any part of the country. 

8. A collection department is also being conducted with such 
reasonable fees for collection as are customary throughout the 
country. 

9. The association will also write a letter for a member, to any 
delinguent customer, setting forth the necessity of prompt payment 
of the account; or they will provide blanks for the members to 
send direct to the delinquent customer, which will give the cus- 
tomer an opportunity to save his face and preserve his credit 
before the matter is actually reported to the association—which 
method is more efficient in inducing payment, than a letter written 
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Voith’s Wurster Kneader 


ORIGINATED IN GERMANY 
MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Used for working up “broke” or waste paper 


and to re-pulp dry or frozen pulp, preparatory 
for going into beater. 


EASILY CLEANED 
Materials are discharged free and clean, all 


foreign substances being held in machine. 


All moving parts made of cast steel and 
easily exchangeable, leaving materials clean 
and free. 


SAVES TRANSPORTING 


of “broke” when installed at finishing end of 
machine. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


St. Poelten J. M. VOITH CO, Inc. Heidenheim 


Austria 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK Germany 


WE BUILD ALL MACHINERY REQUIRED FOR PAPER, PULP AND SULPHITE MILLS 


Manufacturers of Kenwood Felts and Jackets for all kinds of Paper and Pulp. 
Seamless Felts both for high speed machines and fine papers. 
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by the association after the delinquent customer has actually been 
reported and his credit is already damaged to that extent. 

10. In addition to the above association, the credit 
different paper houses meet one day a month, at which meeting 
any delinquent customers are discussed. A typewritten report is 
sent out at this meeting in code so that the houses have a record 
of each firm discussed, 

(Signed) 

January 22, 1915. 

The other is a letter 
Baltimore, Md., dated 


Corning: 
“Concerning the thought on the furtherment of the credit bureau 


schemes, the closer co-operation between jobber and manufacturer 
will become an actuality when closer co-operation between jobbers 
has taken place, and nothing could knit jobbers closer together 
than an interchange of credit courtesies. 

“Some of the paper organizations already have credit bureaus— 
some have not as yet established them; consequently certain cus- 
tomers engaged in business in debatable territory covered by two 


organizations, for example, one of which has a credit bureau and 
the other has not, will be able to at times take advantage of job- 
bers, whereas they would not be able to take advantage of any 
creditor if each organization had its credit bureau and ali together 
were subscribers to a national credit bureau. If each organization 
had its own credit bureau, a national bureau would naturally fol- 


low, and from this national bureau | believe such service could be 


obtained that credit losses would be reduced 60 per cent. 


“That is the only idea I have about this matter that could be 
taken up at the national meeting, but I sincerely trust that the day 
will come when the National Paper Trade Association has its credit 
bureau established on as lines as the wholesale plumbing 
supply houses have theirs or the wholesale meat houses have 


theirs 


from the B. F. Bond Paper Company, of 
February 15, 1915, addressed to Mr. A. J. 


good 


” 


Report of the Ledger Paper Committee 


Mr. Ridgway Ledger 


not 


Committee on 
chairman, 


report of the 
\bell, the 
follows: 


read the 
prepared by Mr. 
present. It 


Paper 
to be 


who was able 
Was as 
As chairman of the Standing Committee 


Association on Ledger Papers, I take pleasure in submitting the 


National Paper Trade 


following report: 
During the year 1914 the paper jobbers, as a whole, 
same order of 


report the 
competition on the part of several of 
ledger paper manufacturers as encountered in former 


direct sales 
the larger 
years. 

The demand for patent hinged ledger from the different sec- 


the country as reported has been very small, and the 
affected, 
papers. 


tions of 


sale of it has not to any appreciable extent, the sale of 


regular ledger 
been a tendency on the 


to purchase No. 


There has part of ledger paper users 
2 ledger in place of No. 1; and No. 3 ledger in 
place of No. 2, so that the sale of No, 2 ledger has been much 


sale of No. 1; and the tonnage sale 
er than the sale of No. 2. This 
about quite largely by the almost uni- 
versal adoption on the part of business houses of loose leaf led- 


ger forms instead of the old style of permanent bound ledgers. 


larger in tonnage than the 
of No. 3 has been much larg 
condition has been brought 


very 


Notwithstanding that the business on some of the higher grades 
of ledger has gone over to the grades lower, the 
sales on all the 
thing 


jobbers’ tonnage 
ledger well, every- 
this the sale of 
ledger paper is quite encouraging when you consider that in some 
other lines of paper 1914 was an off year. 

We would suggest that the jobbing houses handling or selling 
American Linen Record have their representatives go to the prop- 
er officer, purchasing or specifying county 


grades of has 


and 


shown up fairly 


considered, satisfactory condition in 


and city ledger paper 
supplies, and insist that they purchase or specify ledger paper fur- 
nished by the jobbing houses who are and county 
taxes, and thus support the local government; and that the job- 
bers of this paper get their respective bank officers to 
American Linen Record for their bank ledger supplies. 


We would also recommend that the 


paying city 


specify 


paper jobbers do every- 
thing in their power to discourage the manufacturers of ledger 


papers in selling their product direct to the consumer, and try 


men of the. 


and show them wherein it will be to their advantage to sell their 
entire product through the paper jobber. 
James M. 


ABELL, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on American Linen Record 


Mr. Culbertson reported on behalf of the Committee on 
\merican Linen Record. He 
formulate any 


said: “I have not attempted to 
regular formal report upon the subject, but I 
that we are making progress in the 
American Linen the 


want to say 


sale of 


considerable 
Record. A few of jobbers who 
were a little dissatisfied, some of them, at least, have been won 
over, and before the 
many of our members 
the line. We are 
selling it in 
the market, 
particular, 


hope to have 
take on 


Record; we are 


meeting is over, we 


signify their willingness to 
selling 


competition 


American Linen 
to the other No. 1 
selling it 


Ledger papers on 
because it is right in every 
The quality is right and the price is right. We 
have been called upon to demonstrate this argument in a great 
many 


and we are 


sales we have 


made in the last six or eight months, and 
able to do so in 


putting 


we have been 


able to 


instance. We 
more 


every been 
regular and 
better piece of paper than the grade which they have been 


getting, 


have 


show we are out a uniform, 


‘The product, as I have 
the grade is 


is improving all the time; 
have 


said before, 
better, and I 
uniformity in. 


getting downstairs 
and what 
meeting, is to 


1oped to have 


specimens 
which show absolute every particular, 
if we can, at this association 
get up more interest than we have had. I had | 
a satisfactory special meeting on this subject, but we could not 
get a good meeting 
ings, 


we want to do now, 


yesterday 
some of the 
Record were not at the 
it and change the time. 


because of the conflicting meet- 


and members handling the 


American Linen 


meeting, because we 
The how- 


ever, signified their willingness to prosecute the sale of the 


had to postpone 
were there, 


members who 
We have been able 
and city 
lines, is 


paper and do all they could to push it. 
to get the paper into State, 
addition to the general important. 
We spend what 
money we have in our advertising fund for handsomely litho- 
graphed or printed circulars, which’are to be distributed to the 
members 


county 
commercial 
and 


work, which, 
very 


contemplate yesterday to 


now, decided 


and those 
probably Mr. 
been revised by the 
words, we do not want to waste any 
but we want to have everything to count 

We will provide for a surplus of those 


American Linen Record, 
circulars are to be mailed from a central point, 
Ridgway’s office, after they 
other 
advertising matter, 


as much as we can. 


now carrying 


have dealers 


themselves. In 


ave them for general distri- 
and so forth. 


be »0ks, 
have 


so the members can 
with 
upon 
many 
ican Linen 


circulars, 
bution 
cided 


their salesmen, 
rather 


That plan was de- 
than sample because 
of our members 


Record, 


it develops a 
sampled the Amer- 
or will do so within a short time, within 


The paper along with 


good already 


their general sampling scheme. 
other papers that they are stocking. 


goes 


“I think that is going 
the paper before the 


to be a very effective 


public, 


way of putting 
will give you 
enough of these circulars for general distribution so that they 
can go all around. 
“Now, this, gentlemen, 
dealers handling the 
portance, 


and, as I say, we 


The 
recognize its im- 
members to take on the 
We have gone through a year and 
a half or two years now of the hardest part of this attempt 
on our part, and we feel that we ought to have many 
members of our organization working on this paper. 

been established in 


is a very important subject. 
paper now, of 
and we want 
line, if we can 


course, 
more of the 
get them. 


more 
It has 
and to some extent, and 
we have evidence that many good orders are coming along during 
the course of this year. 

“Mr. President, would this be 


some localities 


a proper time to have a little 
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PRODUCT SPECIALTY 
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THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Fredriksstad Norway 
HIGHEST-CLASS 


Pure Kraft Paper 
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informal discussion on this matter, now, or don’t you want to?” 

President Alling: I think it might be better to make your 
memorandum, Mr. Culbertson, and bring it up later, if you 
are willing, unless it is very desirable to do it now. 

Mr. Culbertson: 
only other thing I can say, I want to re-say what I have al- 
ready said about the importance of the jobbers of this country 
I have been called on personally, fifteen 


I am perfectly willing to do that. The 


marketing this line. 
different times, to demonstrate the quality of the paper, and 
“we have not lost any orders that we have gone after in that 
way. The paper is right and we can market it at a fair profit. 
The price gives you a nice profit; the advertising of it, as | 
have already spoken of, will be paid out of the general fund, 
and we feel we ought to be able from now on to go right 
We want to triple our sales, if we possibly can, this 
year. A little later, if we get into an informal discussion about 
it, | hope other points will be brought out, so we will convince 
I thank you. 


ahead. 


other members that they should stock the line. 


Report of the Cost Committee 


Mr. Culbertson of the Cost Committee reported as follows: 
“T have not written any paper on this subject. This is the sub- 
ject that we want to get into an informal discussion on later 
in the day, when the proper time comes. Mr. Evans, my pre- 
decessor, has demonstrated to this association, several times, 
the advantages of a cost system. He has demonstrated the 
workings of the cost system; he did a lot of work on it, and 
| have attempted to do what little I could in the last several 
years, and | have written so many articles and talked so much 
about this that | do not think 
I can say anything new to you on the subject excepting this is 
the situation today, 


am about out of new ideas. I 
also one of great importance. As I see 
the paper trade of the country are marketing paper without 
knowing exactly what their cost on that paper is. Aren’t we a 
little behind, attempting to put a price on a piece of paper 
what it The mill 
Now this cost system that has been adopted by 


and not know cost? costs do not amount 
to anything. 
the association gives the association a uniform cost system, so 
that if it were adopted and put into effect by the different 
would all be on the same basis in the arriving 
Thea we would compare notes and determine 


cannot do that. 


members, we 
at of our costs. 
where our weaknesses are. As it is now we 
Mr. Lamb, who, by the way, is the expert accountant in charge 
of this work. I had hoped to have Mr. Lamb here for an in- 
formal meeting, or to aid the people who wanted to know more 
about the cost system, because he could explain the matter in 
detail in a very much more effective manner than I can, but 
Mr. Lamb could not be here. He is working on a system now. 
[ had a wire from him this morning, a little late, but it came 
this morning, that he could not be here. Had he attended a 
meeting yesterday, which I had hoped to get together, I think 
he could have put the subject up in a much better light than 
[ can 

| have touched so many times upon the advantatges of the 
cost system, that I hardly know what to say now. I can only 
say what I have said before: The cost system as adopted, 
the one we are working under, is a complete analysis of your 
It divides your stock of paper into ten or twelve 
different divisions, and arrives at the cost of handling those 


different divisions, of paper both from stock and from the mill. 


busine ss, 


It is based absolutely on what you are doing, absolutely on 
what you are doing, gentlemen. It starts with the bare cost 
of the goods, the cost of the goods sold, and bills the expenses 
of selling those goods on top of that, step by step. We start, 
you understand, with the cost. In doing that, we have no more 
labor to start with than probably every man in the room has 
The same clerk could handle 


You are figuring your profits 


now when he figures his profits. 
this same matter in that way. 
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now by arriving at your cost on every sale. We deduct the 
profit from the sale price and arrive at our cost of the goods 
sold, and then bill our expenses on top of that. The divisions 
of the cost system, they are divided into six or eight depart- 
ments, such as departmental expense, administrative expense, 
selling expense and warehouse expense, and an accurate record 


We able to bill 


right on top of the goods sold in order to arrive at our real 


of everything is kept. have been those costs 
costs, after the goods are sold, and after the salaries are paid, 
and the rents are paid, and everything else. 

“The only thing we omit from the cost system—well, there 
omit. One is ‘interest on investment,’ and 


are two things we 


the other is the matter of rent. It was thought wise, at the 
time, to exclude both of those, but that is an easy matter. li 
anyone wanted to adopt this system and put it into his work, 
those expenses could be carried along with the balance of it. 

“Now, gentlemen, we have found it to advantage to operate 
a cost system. We have kept our records now between three 
and four years. We have complete records for three years. 
In looking over them the other day I found they did not vary 
very much; of course, depending upon conditions, one paper 
up a little, maybe one or even two per cent., while 
some other commodity will go down. That is 


have sold more of this and less of the other commodity, be- 


will go 
because you 
cause the system is based on exactly what you are doing. 
We feel that the matter is of more importance now and be- 
coming more important every year as the different localities 
grow and business gets larger; it seems to me we ought to be 
on some uniform cost basis, and this system has proven itself 
our inventories. There is no question about the cor- 
at all, and it costs us little to operate it after 


right, by 
rectness oi it, 
we have once adopted it. The expense of putting in the sys- 
tem is very small. In the ordinary size house it would only 
require probably one clerk or maybe two, but one, I would 
say, in addition to the clerk you now have figuring your costs, 
or your profits rather. The average sized paper warehouse I 
would say could operate this system at an additional expense 
of $600 to $800 a year more than they are now paying for 
think that that 
be saved a good many times over, if we would adopt this cost 


arriving at their profits, and | amount would 


system.” 
Amendments to Constitution 
Mr. Ridgway: In order to provide for the separation of the 
Manila Division, the Executive Board recommends the follow- 
ing amendments to the constitution and by-laws: 


Resolved, that the Constitution and By-Laws be amended as 
follows: ‘ 

(1) Article IV of the Constitution by inserting the words “a 
Third Vice-President” immediately after the words “a Second 
Vice-President.” 

(2) Section 1, Article III, of the By-Laws by inserting the 
words “a Third Vice-President” immediately after the words “a 
Second Vice-President.” 

(3) To Article IV of the By-Laws, there shall be added a new 
section to be numbered “Section 2” as follows: It shall be the 
duty of the third vice-president to preside at all special meetings 
of the members handling coarse papers. He shall exercise a gen- 
eral supervision over the affairs of the members handling coarse 
paper, and he shall be ex-officio a member of the standing com- 
mittees covering coarse paper lines. He shall have the power to 
call special meetings of the members dealing in coarse papers. 

(4) Sections 2, 3 and 4, Article IV of the By-Laws shall be re- 
numbered 3, 4 and 5, respectively. 


A motion to adopt the change was carried. 


Writing Paper Material Standards 


Mr. Ridgway referred to a meeting of the executive board at 
which a plan was presented by the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association for manufacturing to standard substances. The board 
recommended the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the Writing Paper Manufacturers’ 
(Continued on page 281.) 


\ssociation has 
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Save Time In The Beater 


“HURUM” KRAFT PULP 


is run through a beater also a Jordan 
Engine before it leaves the mill 


TRY IT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
NILSEN, RANTOUL & CO., Inc. 


Sole Distributors, U.S. and Canada 


30 E. 42nd STREET (42nd Street Building ) NEW YORK 
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Quality Guaranteed 







All you want at the lowest price 
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WITH A 


Ball Variable 
Speed Engine 


These machines are built to meet the exacting de- 
mands of paper mill service. That does not mean sim 
ply putting an engine and a variable speed device 
together, nor does it mean excessive speeds and light 
construction in an effort to produce a_ low pric: 
machine, 

Ball engines operate at moderate speeds, the con 
struction is substantial, and the workmanship of the 
best. The operator can readily vary the speed through 
a wide range, instantly adjusting it to suit the condi- 
tions under which the paper machine is operated. 

The best mills in the country are using these engines. 








Send for our variable speed bulletin. 


BALL ENGINE COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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For Any Grade of Paper or Pulp 


ARE GUARANTEED 


To Give Entire Satisfaction 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO., CANTON, Mass. 
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Starch | Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 
| ANSONIA, CONN, U. S. A. 
| 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


Special Paper Starch CHILLED ROLLS 


For Beater Sizing 


The use of this starch for beater siz- 
ing increases the strength of the sheet 
and improves the finish, producing a bet- 
ter finish with less calendering than can 
be obtained by any other process. 

We have demonstrated the value of 
this process on practically all grades of 
paper. 


Write for full information in regard to the 
advantage of using starch in paper. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
MILL STARCH DEPARTMENT 
17 Battery Place New York City 


CALENDERS 


WITH PATENT HYDRAULIC LIFT 
Gj C ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 


YELLOW OCHRE 


Old Process Washed Ochre for 
paper manufacturers’ use. Of 
unvarying shade and absolutely 
free from manganese and other 
deleterious substances. 


Unaltered Silica base. 
F LAT TOP P ULP Satie Minas Sas aii 
L O G C H A j N = for upward of eighty 
years). 
Made in 7-inch and 12-inch sizes 


Write to us when in the market for E. L. SIBLEY, PROPRIETOR 


conveyors or wood mill equipment. 


THE M. GARLAND CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


L. E. Murphy, San Francisco, Colwell & McMullin, Boston. 


Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


Send for samples and quotation. 
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Evidence of Activity 


Who can turn over the pages of this Annual Review Num- 
ber of the Paper Trade Journal and Continue to talk about 
business depression? The sight of the big volume of business 
announcements dispels at a glance all thoughts except those 
of activity, energy, enterprise and progress. One can‘ almost 
hear the roar of the turbines, the buzz of the machinery, and 
see the sidings crowded with loading cars to carry the product 
of the mills to every distributing center, and to the seaboards 
where the ships lie at the docks to convey American goods 


to the four corners of the globe. 


Who 


confidence which every line and every picture imparts? The 


can read these pages without being inspired by the 


tide has turned, as we have all along said it would. It could 
not help but turn. For evidence, we again point to the adver- 


tisements in this issue of the Paper Trade Journal. They 
tell a story of quick and decided action, of financial strength 


and of unbounded confidence. 


The publishers are elated at the showing, not merely because 
of the number of dollars it may represent to them, but because 
of the apparent rift in the clouds which sheds the sunshine 
of prosperity over the country. 

The beginning only is at hand, and each succeeding week 
should henceforth bring with it a measure of improvement, 
not only in the paper manufacturing and distributing indus- 


tries, but in all lines that contribute to its support. 


Conuention Week 


By the time this Annual Review and Convention Number of 
the Paper TrADE JoURNAL reaches its out-of-town readers, con- 
1915 will 


memorable history, however, that will leave a lasting impression. 


vention week of have passed into history. It will be 
Seldom, if ever, in the lives of either the American Paper and 
Pulp Association or the National Paper Trade Association has 
there been brought together so large and responsible body of men 


representing one industry. 

It might perhaps have been predicted that this year would make 
a comparatively poor showing. Business had been more or less 
depressed, and no doubt there were some croakers who felt just 


as business was reported to have been. But these were few and 
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doomed to disappointment. 
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far between. These gloomy individuals are welcome to the 


omened and false forebodings, for there never was a 


cheerier, more enthusiastic and more hopeful crowd of 


makers assembled at the Waldorf-Astoria to attend the tw 


conventions this week. 


There was every reason for their being cheerful, because « 


man felt in his heart that business had taken a decided 
for the better; that underlying conditions were sound and 
all that was needed was a little confidence between the 


branches of the trade, supply men, manufacturers and distril 


to make things brisk and livel If there was anything cal 
to create this confidence it was the very gathering of these 
men from the great manufacturing and distributing centers 
country. Most of them were young men, as all were met 
bore their years lightly. Their coming together was like th: 
ing of the flint and the steel. The sparks of wit and of wis 
glinted and fizzled from the contact like some live wire on a 


Not 


could be found one face 


circuit. in all the throng, and there were many 


that betokened care or worry. N« 


business was other than healthy such an exhibition would 


been impossible, for no actor ever born could carry off so 


a part as these men did without displaying the truth 


them. It had been predicted that the manufacturers were 1 
well organized as they had been, and there were rumors 
sorts of possibilities. But anyone who looked for a sensation 


Everything went off without a 


and not only this, but never was there shown a more united 


nor a greater determination to stand together than was idet 


at the manufacturers’ meeting 
Frank L 


the honor; 


Moore was again chosen president. He did 


in fact he tried hard to avoid it. But it was t 


upon him with such urgency that he could not decline lis 
ministration during the past year had been a trying one, on 


would have taxed the genius of a Napoleon at 


times, but 


Moore was equal to the task, and when he sought to turt 


hundt 


tT 


task over at the end of his term, he had won the admiratio: 


all his fellow members. Their enthusiasm such that 


could not be denied when they asked him to resume the g 


Was 


he had so effectually carried on. 

Mr. Moore’s report for the year was brief when the grou 
be covered is taken into consideration, but it was thorougl 
left no subject worthy of mention uncovered, and his suggest 


will be followed closely by all progressive members of the 


The jobbers were not behind the manufacturers in respect 
enthusiasm they brought with them, and the spirit they inj 
into their meetings. Every man had a word of encourage: 
and good cheer, and there was not so much as a suspicion of 


content. 

Some important matters came up for settlement at the Nat 
meeting that were not easy to settle, but the difficulties were 
come in what may be truly called sportsmanlike style, and 
adjournment saw the completed work well done. 

So long as we have business men of the caliber shown at 
these conventions, the United States need have no fear of in 


trial competition. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 
(Continued from page 277.) 


ed a plan for the manufacturers of writing papers to stand- 
bstances under substance number and its sale by the ream 
. discount from a standard price instead of a pound price. 
solved, that this association approve the general principle of 
1anufacture of paper to standard substances, and 
solved that the plan of marketing paper by substance num- 
and the sale at a ream price by discount from a standard 
e disapproved, and 
solved, that, as a substitute for the proposed plan of market- 
ng, this association recommend the manufacture of writing papers 
n the basis of folio weights as a standard and its sale by the 
pound price, and 
~ “Resolved, that the president appoint 
ers of this association to 
Paper Manufacturers 


a committee of five mem- 
work out with a committee of the Writ- 
\ssociation the details of such plan.” 

“That action,” continued Mr 


New 


hat they used as a basis for the standard substance the folio. It 


Ridgway, “was taken pursuant to 
recommendation of th York association, the idea being 
uld necessitate the change of some of the weights of various 


es, but they believe it would be a good thing for the jobber 
in the long run.” 

The resolutions were debated at considerable length, and about 
Finally a motion on 


ery phase of the situation was gone over 


mmendation, approving its principle, the running to sub- 
weights, but disapproving the proposed plan for billing at 
prices with discounts, and instead recommending that the 
und prices be maintained, and further recommending 
mmittee of five be appointed by the chair to work upon 
vith a similar committee of the manufacturers, was car- 
he afternoon session Mr. Vernon submitted the report of 
Envelope Committee 


The 


as laid on the 


statement made by the Cook Committee upon resolution 


table. This statement embodied the question of 
firming the matter of net weights of wrappers or paper inde- 


and string 


Election of Officers 


minated the following officers for the 


endent t wrappers 


Board ne 


\lling 


Thomas F, 


dent, Joseph T. 
Smith. 
Lindenmeyer 
Platt 


President, 


irst Vice 
Second Vice-President, [rit 
Third Vice-President, H. | 
R. P. Andrews 


Beck, 


e nominees were elected by a 


Treasurer, 
Secretary, Leon 
TY 


formal ballot. 


President Alling Returns Thanks 


President Alling: Speaking on behalf’ of those whom you have 
re-elected beg to express 

honor. We do 
ials over such a body 
lightly. 


discussion 


our thanks for the compliment and 


not think it a light honor to have the authority 


s off It is not a light honor, even if we 
take it 


Som« followed on the subject of the American linen 
record 


nd +} 
a 


and ways and means of pushing trade in respect thereto 
prospect and chances for business in ledger paper, etc. 


The Long Price List 


of the president the resolution adopted by the 
e Committee on the long price list, which subject had 
a committee of the United Typothetae 
n Franklin Club was presented to the convention for ac- 
the which follows: 

lved, that the National Paper Trade Association believes 
the printer to be entitled to the fullest protection from the whole- 
sale paper dealer and subscribes to the principle that paper to be 
used for printing should be sold through the printer and recom- 
mend the closest and most hearty co-operation between the paper 
dealer and the printer to that end. 


request 
passed upon by 
resolution 


rhe secretary read 


of this association to 


Re ed, that it is not within the scope 


dictate to any paper dealer as to how he shall catalogue his goods. 

Resolved, that after full discussion and careful consideration of 
all phases of the question, the “Long Price List” method of pricing 
paper merchandise does not appear to be practical for universal 
application. 

Resolved, that this association recommend that the “Lorg Price 
List” be issued by the paper dealers in those localities where a 
majority of the printers desire it.” 

The resolutions were adopted. 


Cost Commission 

Mr. Culbertson referred to the cost commission by saying that 
Mr. Lamb was at the service of the association and that the cost 
system was ready and proper because it would make money for 
the members. Mr. Lamb’s address, he stated, was the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, O. He pointed out the benefit 
of the system and illustrated his arguments by examples. 

President Alling paid a high compliment to Mr. Ridgway for 
the efficient way in which he handled the work of the association. 


THE MEETING OF MANILA 
AND BAG MEMBERS 


H. E. Platt acted as temporary chairman at the meeting of the 
manila and bag members of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria February 16. 

Among those present were representatives from Bradley-Reese 
Company, Domestic Mills Paper Company, J. L. N. Smythe Com- 
pany, Carter, Rice & Co., Paper Manufacturers Company, D. F. 
Munroe & Co., A. M. Easton Paper Company, Hubbs & Howe 
Company, Crescent Paper Company, Troy Paper Company, Chas. 
Beck Company, Central Ohio Paper Company, Wilkinson Bros, 
Company, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Alling & Cory Company, 
Missouri Paper House, Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., Hubbs & Hastings 
Paper Company, Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Company. 

After the meeting had come to order A. J. Corning was chosen 
permanent chairman. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

H. E. Platt was chosen to fill the office of vice-president of the 
Wrapping Paper Division. 

Mr. Ridgway: May I also interrupt on a matter that perhaps 
if there were more around here at the regular business, it would 
be better. 
the 


meeting of 


This is a matter which needs have the consideration of 
membership. Under the at the 
Manila Committee in Rochester, I took up at once 
the matter of the short size and short count tissue with the tissue 
paper manufacturers, and after correspondence [ 
received this letter from Mr. G. G. Chauncey. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH &CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Packers of all kinds of 
PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 
GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Etc. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 
BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP—BEAR BRAND 


Office in New York: 
JA SEMAREST } Managers, VANDERBILT BUILDING, 132 NASSAU ST. 


Branch Offices at Boston: 160 Congress St—CHARLES H. WOOD, Mgr. 


“WATERBURY ” 


<n Iel-des <a> 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


OUR TIGHT FITTING, DIAMOND “W” JACKETS 
WILL NOT LICK UP AT ANY SPEED. 


1869 } Giamsre sy} 1914 
H. WATERBURY AND SONS COMPANY, ORISKANY, N. Y. 


entire instructions passed 


some finally 
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Acme Shakeless Deckle Frame Supports 


are now in use on 


185 Paper Machines 


Every one of these Supports are giving satisfaction and saving 
endless trouble to the paper mill. 

By the use of these Supports the fibres are pulled out better 
and laid on the wire, leaving the surface as smooth as a 
polished mirror, when the stock runs over it. 

It does away with the slinging of the slice from the motion of 
the shake, thereby leaving no slice marks in the paper. 

We will put them on your machine on thirty days’ trial with 
no cost to you whatever. If it is not entirely satisfactory 
and do all we claim for it, it can be returned at our expense. 

Please write us about it. 


Manufactured by 


HUBAND & NASH CO. - ~- Menasha, Wis. 





Showing Acme Beckie Rreee Sugpert . on the Lakeside Paper also by the 
o.’s Paper Machine 
All iatiteumnente an oe be prosecuted CAPITAL WIRE CLOTH & MFG. co. = - Ottawa, Canada 


HUGH R. BLETHEN 
*#E WATERBURY FELT co. 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FELTS AND 
JACKETS 





For PAPER AND PULP MILLS 







<7 


For Every Grade of Paper 
and Pulp 


TRAVE CRANES 


OVERHEAD 


Rarer ees 


Correspondence and orders solicited. 





Manufactured at 


ate 9 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. Air Compressors—Air Hoists 





Electric Hoists 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


DANDY ROLLS 


CYLINDER 
MOLDS 









MANUFACTURERS 





Brass, Copper and Wire Cloth, 
Bank and Office Railings and Grille Work 
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Mr. Ridgway read the letter. 

| think it might be well to appoint a special committee from 
this ly to meet them at 10 o’clock on Thursday morning and 
put it in such shape as is necessary. 

It was finally resolved as proper that the tissue and manila 
committee meet with the manufacturers at 10 o’clock, Thurs- 
day. The Manila Committee recommended the following 
resolution to be presented at the annual meeting: 

First: “The Wrapping Paper Division begs to remind the 
National Paper Trade Association that the cash discount on 
wrappings is still 2% 10 days—30 days net, and again requests 
the cooperation of the white paper houses handling coarse 
papers to help maintain these terms.” 

Second: “Resolved that we condemn the loose practice by 
jobbers of placing blanket orders and refusing to take the en- 
tire amount at the contract price within the date specified in 
the agreement.” 

Mr. Blackman: Might I ask why the mill does not enforce 
the fulfillment of the contract? 

Mr. Platt: It does not enforce the contract, Mr. Blackman, 
because any business transaction, when it comes to enforcing 
it by law, or legally, there are a number of technicalities, 
which, while the mill might eventually win out, it would give 
them a great deal more trouble than the thing is worth, and 
would raise, as you can readily see, an endless chain of diffi- 
culty. There are a lot of methods by which a man can get 
out of a contract, if he wants to. 

\fter some discussion the report of the Manila and Tissue 
Committee was adopted. 

The subject of the formation of the Manila Division and 
the organization of manila men in the Central States took up 
some brief time. 

Chairman Corning explained: 

“And the idea was broadened to make a separate division 
of the coarse paper division, the Manila and Wrapping, of the 
paper trade. The reason expressed at that time was there 
were a great many things that came up at the meetings of 
the National Paper Trade Association, in which the Manila 
Division or the Coarse Paper Division was not interested in 
one iota. It was felt that some of the members of the Coarse 
Paper Division, that they were members of the national asso- 
ciation for the good of the cause only, so it was suggested at 
that time that we bring the Coarse Paper Division a little 
more distinctively away from the national association, which 
was at one time, and has always been more or less of a White 
Paper Association. The good derived from the National Paper 
Trade Association has always been more or less beneficial to 
the white paper people. Now I do not say that that is a fault 
of the white paper people. I say it is the fault of the manila 
paper people and the Coarse Paper Division of the association. 
It is because they have not been sufficiently organized to get 


all of the benefits that could have been derived from the na- 


tional association, so it was suggested at that time that we 
have a head of the Wrapping Paper Division, who would be a 
vice-president of the national association, and by virtue of his 
office of vice president could be a member of the Board of— 
not the Board of Directors, but the equivalent, the Executive 
Board. Now it seems to me, and these are my personal ideas, 
it seems to me we have got to lay our lines just a little bit fur- 
ther away from the national association. The Coarse Paper 
Division is one division and the White Paper Division is an- 


other. What is good for the white paper people ought to be 
good ior the wrapping paper people, but unfortunately it is 
not. 


Now it seems further that we can still co-operate with the 
National Paper Trade Association, in the good of the whole 
cause, but lay our lines distinctively for ourselves, and let 
them be pertinent to our business, and, in doing that, I think 


we can get along in the even tenor of our own ways; if we had 


differences with the manufacturers, we can go to the manu- 
facturers and settle those differences. We cannot go to the 
manufacturers, as a body, as an association, as I understand it, 
and settle our differences as a body, because we are very apt 
to bump into just exactly what we have bumped into in the 
closer co-operation plan, and that is the Sherman Law, so it 
resolves itself back to the tact that if any individual has a 
grievance to settle, he has got to do it individually. I do not 
see how we can go, as a body, and settle any laid down plan 
of operation with the manufacturers, as an association, be- 
cause we are going to get ourselves into trouble if we do. 

Now we can come here, in this division, and we can recom- 
mend things. We can come forward with all the abuses that 
have gone forward in the wrapping paper end, and we can 
set them all down, bring them to the attention of all of the 
members of the Wrapping Paper Division and also to the at- 
tention of the mills. We cannot agree on anything; we can 
simply know that those are abuses that ought not to be allowed to 
exist, that we ought not to allow them to exist. Therefore 
the plan is educational, so it has got to be done that way, but 
the purpose of saying what I did as to this meeting was that 
we can outline our plans here of the Manila Division and not 
be entirely responsible for what the other division might do. 
Perhaps I have gotten just a little bit ahead of my own line 
of thought in this direction. 


Twine Committee Business 

Chairman Corning: I find that the report of the Manila Com- 
mittee included the report of the Tissue Committee, so we will 
take up the report of the Twine Committee, Mr. Power. 

Mr. Power: Mr. Chairman, in endeavoring to find a basis to 
work on, I sent to each member of the Twine Committee a letter, 
asking them to communicate with the associations they represented, 
and in that letter I asked them to incorporate the following ques- 


tion: 


TWINES AND MARLINES. 


1. Do you find much direct selling by the manufacturers, 


and who are the principal offenders? 


2. Kindly give name of manufacturers who are not allow- 


ing full tare. 

3. What do you consider the lowest margin of profit that 
you can sell Twines and Marlines for, above the ‘invoiced 
price for the goods, as follows: 

Direct mill shipments, 

Warehouse or dock delivery, 

Goods delivered from stock?” 
On these replies we have based our report. 


Tue Discussion CONTINUES. 

Mr. Power: There is another matter, in reply to a clause which 
I incorporated in my letter, asking for further recommendations 
or suggestions which might be of benefit to the association, and I 
received two letters suggesting the advisability of admitting strictly 
twine jobbers, as an auxiliary association to this association. 

We did not feel that we were at liberty to make any such recom- 
mendation, but to bring the matter before the meeting, I will move 
that the matter of the feasibility of asking the twine people to be- 
come members of this association, if it can be done in compliance 
with the by-laws, be referred to the Committee on Wrapping Paper 
and Twines. If you would like to have me do so, I can read what 
was written me. He proceeded to read two letters. 

Mr. Power moved to bring the Twine Committee resolution be- 
fore the meeting for discussion. “I move,” he said, “that it be re- 
ferred to the Wrapping Paper and Twine Committee or the Wrap- 
ping Paper Committee. Possibly, maybe, I am a little premature, 
hoping that the two committees would be amalgamated. I pre- 
sume it would be in order to refer it to the Twine Committee, and 


then in case of amalgamation it would come naturally before the 
new committee.” 









| 
| 
| 
| 
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EMERSON MANUFACTURING CO. “WKS 


See the Second-Hand Machinery ads and note the 
ABSENCE of 


EMERSON 
BEATING ENGINES 


They seldom wear out and are never thrown out. 


PERFECT CIRCULATION NO “PADDLING” 


The “EMERSON” JORDAN 


does its work with half the power required by others of 
no greater capacity. 


WRITE 





FOR DETAILS. 











Jagenberg’s Winding and Roll 
Packing Machines 


The Roll Packer is a new device being used with great satis 
faction by many of our customers. A perfect protective wrap 
per is applied automatically. The rolls when finished on the 
Winder are placed upon the 2 support rollers of this machine, 
where they are wrapped under tension in several rounds of 
paper coated with adhesive. Thus the roll of paper becomes 
encased in a hard, strong, protective cardboard cylinder. The 
ends to be folded down by hand 





\t the place of destination these cardboard shells can easily 
be removed without any loss of the paper resulting 

ur machine produces an ideal wrapping, and therefore is oi 
the greatest interest to every Paper Roll maker or merchant 











JAGENBERG MACHINE Co. 


131 West 24th Street New York, N. Y. 





Faye AeagR = 





You Can Obtain 
Higher Finished Papers 


PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR 


enables you to maintain the proper moisture at all times. It works 
automatically, prevents irregularities and assures you of a better 
product. Write for list of users and full information to 


W.F. PICKLES Buckland, Com. 


















| Do You Want Help? 
PIONEER PAPERSTOCK Lo. 


438-448 WEST OHIO ST. | 


CHICAGO,ILL. — 
Oldest House inthe West. 





.Or have you some 
Machinery which 
you would like to 
dispose of? 









TRY THE 






| Journal’s “Want Pages” 


| They bring prompt returns 
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Mr. Ridgway: Mr. Power, is your idea to leave to that com- 
mittee the question of the advisability of admitting the twine 
dealers? 

Mr. Power: Yes, it is, Mr. Ridgway, for the simple reason that 
I thought it was a matter that needs careful consideration, and 
then not being conversant with the by-laws | did not know whether 
the by-laws would make it permissible for the twine men to be- 
come members of this association. 

Mr. Ridgway: The only reason | bring it up, my recollection is 
“that that question was up either last year of the year before, and 
this body went on record against it. It seems to me we would have 
to reconsider the action taken. 

Mr. Power: If so, I do not recall it. 

Mr. Ridgway: It seems to me this body would have to reconsider 
the action that they took a year ago. 

Mr. Power: Well, I did not recall that there was any such 
recommendation. 

Mr. Ridgway: It was discussed, and a resolution was passed 
against the idea. 

Mr. Power: Well, then, I will withdraw my motion, if that is 
the case 

Mr. Platt: Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to hear some dis- 
cussion on that from someone who knows a great deal more about 
it than I do. It might be a good thing, or it might not. I think 
we can bring out some points by a free discussion of it. 

Mr. Carpenter: What is your idea on that, Mr. Platt? 

Mr. Piatt: From what little I do know about it, I will say I am 
rather against it, but I am open to convicion. I would like to hear 
the points on the other side. Of course, my opinion is simply 
formed by the local conditions there in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Beggs: Mr. Chairman, as I remember it, that matter was 
brought up at our meeting last year or the year before, and the 
members present at that time were of the opinion that the in- 
terests of the twine jobbers were, in a way, different entirely from 
the paper jobber handling twines. They handle a great number of 
twine accounts which were handled only on a commission basis, 
possibly only three or five per cent., and on that account it was 
. decided that their interests were not in common with the paper 
jobbers, and consequently they were not asked to join the asso- 
ciation, or even an invitation extended to them to come to our 
meetings. That is my recollection of the action of a year ago. 

Chairman Corning: Is there any more discussion on the ques- 
tion of admitting the twine jobbers to membership in the asso- 


ciation ¢ 


Mr. Power: Personally | am opposed to it. I simply brought 
it before the meeting, as it was offered as a suggestion by two of 
the members 

Chairman Corning: Well, as I understand it, Mr. Power has 
withdrawn his motion. 

Mr. Power: Yes. 

Chairman Corning: Therefore the report of the Twine Com- 
mittee is up for the action of the association. 

Mr. Platt: That report does not carry with it a recommenda- 
tion for the admission of the twine jobbers? 

Mr. Ridgway: No, that was a separate motion; that was not in- 
corporated in the report 

Mr. Power: No, that was not incorporated in the report. 

Mr. Platt: I move that the report be accepted and filed. 

Mr. Ridgway: Do you want it adopted? It contains two or 


three recommendations. Do you want to adopt it or just 
file it 


Chairman Corning: Do you move the adoption of it, or just 
the filing? 

\ ‘ 1. .T . . . . - . . 

Mr. Platt: To get it before the association for discussion, I 


move S adoption. 


Cl man Corning: Any second to the motion? 
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Mr. Carpenter: I second it. 

Chairman Corning: It is regularly moved and seconded that 
the report of the Twine Committee be adopted. Those in 
favor please say aye—— 

Mr. Ridgway (interrupting): Mr. Chairman, there is one 
recommendation in there; that is for the consolidation of the 
Twine Committee with the present Committee on Manilas and 
Tissues. Personally, I think that would be a mistake. Maybe 
I do not know the situation, and it would be better to do it, 
but in my experience the more men you can have working, the 
more interests you have in the association, and there is no rea- 
son in the world that I can see why those two committees 
should be consolidated. You are starting an organization 
here which is to be separate and apart from the fine paper 
houses. The men that are going to be behind that in the 
working end of it is the new vice-president, together with the 
chairmen of these three committees that represent the different 
parts of your business. Now the vice-president, in my opinion, 
is going to need the advice and assistance of all the men that 
he can get, and if you are going to consolidate these two com- 
mittees, you simply reduce the number of men who are really 
interested in the work. 

Mr. Platt: Mr. Chairman, our idea in consolidating them 
was to get a larger working committee and to have manilas 
represented by two men from each local association instead 
of one, and also one twine man from each association. 

Mr. Ridgway: Then it seems to me you ought to incor- 
porate that in your resolution, in the reports. That is not in 
there, is it? 

Mr. Power: No, it is not. 

Mr. Ridgway: Because our committee, as it consists now, 
is one member from each local association. 

Mr. Platt: We felt that having a member and also an alter- 
nate, in other words, two members, representing manilas, from 
each association, that would get a more representative manila 
meeting. Now the difficulty with our various committee meet- 
ings is that almost half of the associations have not been rep- 
resented, owing to the inability of their one member to attend. 
Our endeavor was to get a more representative committee. 

Mr. Ridgway: Mr. Platt, I do not believe that increasing 
the number of your committee is going to straighten that 
difficulty out; I do not believe it will. It seems to me if this 
thing is going to be run as a separate organization, a whole 
lot more care can be taken in the selection of your local com- 
mitteemen, and then with some one really looking after it, in 
case the committeeman from the local association is not going 
to be present here in New York, others can be substituted for 
him. That has been done in a number of cases where I have 
had knowledge of that fact. 

Mr. Power: One reason for doing it, as said by Mr. Platt, 
was, it is very hard to have committee meetings. Now for 
three years I have been on this Twine Committee, and my first 
year we were able to get three members; last year I think we 
had three members; this year we had three membrs, so you 
see in making a report like this we are not making reports 
coming from a representative committee, and in talking the 
matter over this morning with the Wrapping Paper Commit- 
tee, we thought that the two lines were so closely allied that 
it could be handled better by the Wrapping Paper Committee, 
and in the enlargement of the committee, and that would also 
help to get a better representation on the Wrapping Paper 
Committee. 

Mr. Ridgway: Well, perhaps that is so, but don’t you think 
it might be well, Mr. Power, to amend your recommendation 
there by adding the number of members from each association 
that you want appointed on the consolidated committee, be- 
cause otherwise there is no machinery now to appoint more 
than one member from each local association? 
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Mr. Power: I will so change the recommendation. 
Mr. Blackman: Mr. Chairman, | hope that that motion will 
not prevail in that form It seeras to me if we are to operate 
should sub-divide to even a 
The White Paper Department 
has five or six different divisions, and the trouble has been, 


as a separate organization, we 


greater extent than we have 


all along, we have not been sufficiently represented because 
we have been in the extreme minority. There are just as many 
separate divisions and departments in the manila wrapping 
paper business as in the white, only they have not been prop- 
erly sub-divided by representation. I think it would be much 


better to extend that and have more committees rather than 


less. 
Mr. Ridgway I think that is the idea. 
Mr. Carpenter: I think that is the idea. I think we ought 


to have just as many committees as we can have working, 
and I think what was brought out here, the fact of not being 
known enough in the whole national association is because 
we have not got enough committees, and the committees we 
If we could be a little bit 
more active in getting the committees together to carry out 


have got are not working enough, 


the work they have to do, | am sure the Wrapping Paper 
Division of the Manila Division would get a little more space 
on the programme. 

Mr. Power: If you desire it, | will eliminate that clause 
irom the report. | think that is the only recommendation, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ridgway: That is the only recommendation | think. 

Mr. Power: And in that way you will act on the report 
without the recommendation, and if it is agreeable to the other 
members of the committee, | will do that. 
to you? 


Is that agreeable 


Mr. Schillinger: It is agreeable to me, sir. 

Mr. Power: Then that recommendation is eliminated. 

Mr. O’Neal: 
the coarse paper end, and what they are? 

Mr. Ridgway: 


May I ask how many divisions there are of 


The only divisions or separations we have 
iow are “Manila and Tissue,” that is combined at present, 
“Twine and Bags”; those are the only standing committees 
that we have. 

Mr. O'Neal: Mr. Chairman, | would like to make a motion, 
if it is in order, to make it a division. 

Chairman Corning: There is a motion before the house now, 
or, at least, there is the adoption of a report—— 

Mr. Ridgway: Well, he has cut the recommendation out. 
Now you can go ahead and adopt it and get it out of the way. 

Chairman Corning: Gentlemen, you have heatd the report 
of the Twine Committee; the motion which was included in 
that report, to invite the twine dealers to become members 
of the National Paper Trade Association has been stricken 
out or has been withdrawn; also the recommendation for con- 
solidation of the Wrapping, Tissue and Twine Committees 
has also been stricken out of the report, so with the report, as 
it now stands, a motion to adopt has been moved and sec- 
onded. Those in favor will please say aye (chorus of ayes); 
opposed, no (no noes) Carried. 

Mr. O'Neal: I would like to make a motion there be a still 
further division in Toilet Paper and Tissue, and have that 
separated from the Manilas and Tissues; have a Toilet Paper 
and Tissue. 

I think the motion of Mr. O’Neal is a 
very good one, and I think it ought to go still further, and 
divide it into Wax Paper as well. 

Mr. Kidgway: You can add another. 

Chairman Corning: Add another division, Wax Paper. 

Mr. Ridgway: Do you include that in your motion, Mr. 


O’Neal 


Chairman Corning: 
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Mr. O’Neal: Yes, I will include that. 
The motion was seconded. 
SEPARATE WRAPPINGS AND TISSUES. 

Chairman Corning: It has been regularly moved and sec- 
onded that the divisions of the Wrapping Paper Division of 
the National Paper Trade Association be extended to separate 
divisions of Tissues and Toilet Papers. 

Chairman Corning put the motion after some discussion. 
It was to have separate committees to take charge of separate 


divisions of Toilets and Tissues. The motion was carried. 


New Business 
Chairman Corning: The next order of business is new busi- 
ness. Under the heading of new business there has been a 
recommendation made to the chairman of the advisability of 
appointing a committee from the Wrapping Paper Division to 
meet with a committee of manufacturers for the purpose of 
discussing abuses that might now exist in the wrapping paper 
trade; so that matter is open for discussion. 


Mr. Platt: 


saparate division, I would like to have two points cleared up 


Right along that line, since we are organizing a 


a bit, and one is the organization of the Executive Committee, 
or the Board of Directors of the Wrapping Paper Division, 
and, second, the appointment and organization of the various 
committees: It seems to me with those two points cleared 
up, that is as to the method of the appointment of the various 
committees, and their chairmen, and also who will constitute 
the Executive Committee or Board of Directors—now it would 
seem to me that that committee mentioned there, that that 
work might be properly taken up by the Board of Directors, 
but it is not clear, in my own mind, just who will constitute 
the Board of Directors, and as to the method of appointment 
and organization of the various committees. I did not know 
but what Mr. Ridgway could help straighten us out on that. 

Chairman Corning: I believe that Mr. Platt is right in his 
ideas of appointing such a committee, and that we had better 
withdraw the appointment of that committee until the matter 
of the Executive Committee and Board of Directors of the 
Wrapping Paper Division is taken up. I am frank to say I am 
not familiar with the proper way in which to elect a Board 
of Directors; that is, so it would comply with the by-laws and 
rules and regulations of the National Paper Trade Association. 

In regard to the appointment of a board of directors or an 
executive committee, the meeting was somewhat uncertain as to 
the proper course to pursue and how to pursue it. 

Mr. Ridgway explained: “As I have looked at this, having 
formed a separate organization here, I see no reason why you 
should not go ahead and have such committees as you think are 
necessary; that would be well within the general by-laws of the 
association. My idea was to have the chairmen of these various 
committees, together with the vice-president of the Manila Division, 
represent and constitute an Executive Committee for this division, 
and it seems to me that you would get as good results that way, 
at least perhaps until some other method was more advisable, than 
trying to form a great big board at the present time. The only 
objection to that that I can see is that the chairmen of those com- 
mittees might be practically all from the East; that is the only 
objection I can see to that. 

Mr. Platt: Mr. Ridgway, doesn’t it give you a very small board, 
of only six men? 

Mr. Ridgway: Well, I do not know. There are fourteen mem- 
bers on the Executive Board of the National Association. In the 
last meeting, in Rochester, all but one was present, and he was 
absent because of an accident. All were present this year and all 
were present a year ago, and I do not believe that you are going 
to have any trouble in getting attendance from these men, if they 
realize what their duties are, and really take it up seriously. 
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Mr. Platt: It would be my personal opinion that six men would 


not form a sufficiently representative Board of Directors. That is 
just m) personal opinion. 
Chairman Corning: How would it do, then, to follow out the 


same lines that the National Associatin follow out by having one 


representative from each constituent association, who would con- 
executive Committee ? 


a Board of Directors or an 


Well, I would like to hear some expression of opin- 


stitute 
Mr. Platt: 
ion from the others. 


Now 


| simply offer the suggestion for what it is 
worth | would like to know what some of the others think 
about it 

Chairman Corning: That plan would do away with the idea, or 
do away with the possibility of all of the members of that com- 
mittee being all Eastern men or all Western men. The president 
we might say—or we could not say the president, but a duly ap- 
pointed representative from each constituent association would be- 
come a member of the executive committee of the manila division 
or the wrapping paper division. 

Mr. Power: 


because it gives each association representation, and covers all 


It seems to me that suggestion is a very good one, 


parts of the country covered by the association. 

Chairman Corning: Furthermore, it puts it up to each locality 
as to whether they want to be represented or not; it makes them 
work. 

Mr. Ridgway (addressing the chairman): Have some one make 
a motion then that there be an executive board of this division, 
consisting of one member from each local association; and, now, 
the third 


how do you want him appointed; appointed by vice- 


president? After some further discussion Mr. Ridgway explained. 


Under the present arrangement of the committees, those com- 


mittees are selected by the presidents of the various local asso- 
ciations, and the president of the National selects the chairman. 
Now | that that the that the 


chinery will be followed in the appointment of the committees you 


presume will be same ; same ma- 


have provided today. It seems to me that whoever oecupies the 
position of third vice-president and head of this division could 
his chairmen so that the chairmen came from different lo- 

Then if that, the 
sented local associations to have members on the board, the power 
the this 


from each of those associations. 


select 


calities you wanted, in addition to unrepre- 


could be vested in head of division to select one man 


Mr. Blackman: Who were not otherwise represented ? 


Mr. Ridgway Who were not otherwise represented. It seems 
to me that probably would work out as well as any other plan. 


Mr. Se 


any wri 


verance \re there not some associations who have not 


pping paper business at all? 
Mr. Ridgway: Yes, there are. 
Mr. Severance: Then they would not be interested in this. 


Mr. Ridgway: They probably would not appoint anybody un- 


less they had some member that was interested in it. 
Mr. Platt: The whole point, it seems to me, is this: If you 
have your chairmen of your various committees members of the 


executive board, and comprise your executive board without any 


other representation, then it makes the selection of these chairmen 


—it makes it geographical rather than as a matter of trying to 
get the right men for the right place. It would seem to me that 
the chairmen of the different committees should be selected on 
the basis of getting the right men for the right place, and that any 


association not represented on the board of directors should be 
entitled representation. 


Mr. ()'Neal: Mr, Chairman, isn't it a fact that the chairmen 





of the different committees have always attended the annual meet- 
ings ? 

Chairman Corning: As a rule they have, I believe. 

Mr. O'Neal: To my recollection they always have. It strikes 
me that those men have been accustomed to putting considerable 
thought and work on what they were doing on the different com- 
mittees. and I think they certainly would be sufficient to form, 


with the vice-president, this executive board. I do not see why 
we would want any more. 
Mr. Platt: Many sections may 


the executive board. 


be unrepresented entirely on 
Chairman Corning: There seems to be some difference of opin- 
ion as to how many there should be on this committee and just 
how this committee should be organized, or just how it shall be 
appointed or elected. 1 think perhaps the quickest way to get at 


this would be for someone to offer a resolution embracing the 
points that would elect this committee or appoint it. 

Mr. Carpenter: I make a motion, and I would like to have a 
| do not mean that [ know this is the best proposi- 
tion, but make a that 


the chairmen of each of these committees and the vice-president 


discussion 


just to get it before the house, | motion 
be the executive committee. 
second the motion. 


Gentlemen, 


Mr. Severance: | 


Chairman Corning: you have heard the motion. 


Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Ridgway: I believe for the first year that is the best plan, 
and between now and the next meeting you can find out whether 
that has worked and worked well or If it has not worked 


well, then you can recommend some other plan, but I believe you 


not. 


have got enough men on that to be thoroughly representative and 
to do all the work necessary. 

Mr. Beggs: How often would this committee meet ? 
At the call of the president. I think, if you will 


operate under that for a year, you will be able to find out what 


Mr. Ridgway : 


you really want. 


Motion CARRIED. 


Chairman Corning: Gentlemen, are you ready for the ques- 


tion? (Question called for.) 

It has been regularly moved and seconded that the chairmen 
of the various standing committees constitute, together with the 
vice-president, an executive board. Those in favor will please say 
aye (chorus of ayes) ; opposed, no (no noes). It is so ordered. 
Mr. Platt: Mr. Chairman, does that settle that question? 
Chairman Corning: You mean as to the committee of jobbers 
to meet with the manufacturers ? 

Mr. Platt: Yes. 

Chairman Corning: Then we will come back to the question of 


t committee of jobbers to meet with a like committee of manu- 


facturers for the discussion of the ills and aches and irregularities 


of the coarse paper people. 


Mr. Platt: I think that ought to be the executive committee. 

Mr. Ridgway: What do you mean, as a meeting? 

Mr. Platt: No, as a standing proposition, | understand. 

Mr. Ridgway: It seems to me what we need is some authority, 
in the Chair, to appoint a committee in case one is needed. 

Mr. Swift: Yes, but our Executive Committee was supposed 
to fill that position. 

Mr. Ridgway: I have not a knowledge of what has gone on 
here. I guess I had better stay out of the discussion. 


Chairman Corning: Well, gentlemen, what is your pleasure in 
reference to this committee, this proposed committee? 
Excuse me for saying so much, but I was on 


last think Mr. 


Mr. Carpenter: 


that committee that acted and I were, 
Platt, also. 
Mr. Platt: Yes. 


Chairman Corning: 


year, you 


Well, there are no motions in regard to 

that committee. 
Mr. Carpenter: 

to have it brought out, but that was just the experience we had 


If anybody has a different idea I would like 


last year. 
Chairman Corning: 
ing else in the way of new business before the meeting. 


Well, gentlemen, there seems to be noth- 
Is there 
any other new business any member wishes to bring up? 

A motion to adjourn was carried. 
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THE BANQUETS 


AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION 


Mirth and jollity, interspersed with serious suggestions on the 
industrial outlook and especially on the prospects for increased 
activity in the pulp and paper trade, characterized the thirty- 
eighth annual banquet of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, which concluded the latest convention of that organization, 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday evening, February 18. 
Seven hundred and twenty-two representatives of the member 
rms and companies as well as delegates were seated in the grand 
ballroom of the hotel on this gala occasion and, after the more 
boisterous portion of the affair, during which they did full justice 
to an excellent menu and were regaled with cabaret entertainers, 
they gave undivided attention to the postprandial speakers whose 
wit and wisdom flowed forth unceasingly until the midnight hour. 

Handsome souvenirs for each guest helped to make the affair 
a memorable one. These souvenirs included copies of “The 
Ragged Messenger,” by W. B. Maxwell, constituting a special 
edition presented to the association’s members by the publishers, 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis, Ind.; handsomely 
decorated sorbet boxes, depicting on their covers a miniature 
paper mill, of bas relief gum paste, and a gold pocket-knife, hav- 
ing the Indian head seal of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation on one side and the initials of that body on the other. 

\t the speakers’ guest table there were seated in addition to 
the speakers who included the Hon. William E. 
gressman from the First District of the State of Washington; 


Humphrey, Con- 


the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, pastor of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, and the Hon. Job E. Hedges, 
professional jokesmith and jurist, the following celebrated gen- 
tlemen: James Boyd Potter, Prof. Ralph H. McKee, Edward F. 
lrefz, representing the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; T. C. Sweet, the Hon. John A. Dix, former governor of 
New York State; Joseph T. Alling, J. B. Wise, Roy L. Campbell, 
Dr. A. C. McLachlan and C. I. McNair. Judge Hedges, former 
Governor Dix and T. C. Sweet arrived late in the evening, after 
the speaking had begun 


Frank L. \loore, as president of the association, presided at 


t} 


he banquet and made a jovial and popular toastmaster 

While the various courses were being served, entertainment 
features were furnished on the cabaret stage, at the left of the 
speakers’ table, by Charles Dunn, singer of Scotch songs, savor- 
ing strongly of Harry Lauder imitations, assisted by Nat Osborne, 
it the piano, and by Willie Solar, in songs and dances, assisted 
Irving Dash, at pian 

he Menu follows 


MENU 
Huitres Smith Island 
ol } laill ) . 
thombo de volatile, Printaniere 
Olives Céleri \mat 
Filet de bass de mer. sauce homard 
Pommes a la Hollandaise 
( « é s de veau de champignons f: 
Mignon e filet de boeuf a la Bearnaise 
Hlaricots verts sautés au beurre 
Sorbet Fantaisi« 
Poitrine de volaille farcie, sauce diablée 
Coeurs de laitue, a la Russe 


Glaces de nesselt 


Gateaux assortis 
Café 


M Cigarettes White R« 
The Waldorf-Astoria le 18 Fevrier, 1915 


} 


ode 


\s toastmaster, Mr. Moore made a brief address to the mem- 
bers, in which he expressed his appreciation of the wonderful 
spirit of good fellowship and good cheer that was in evidence 
thr hout the meetings which made up this great convention. 


Dur the 


last three weeks he said he had taken a very active 


part in the presidential campaign, and he expressed regret 
that, owing to the fact that his voice had gone back on him, 
he could not talk as he felt he should upon this memorable 
occasion. The convention was the greatest ever held by the 
association, he said, and he hoped that when the members 
started for the four points of the compass on the following 
day, they would take with them many pleasant memories of 
the banquet, and return next year to make the next meeting an 
even greater affair. 

“Gentlemen,” he added, “this is one of the proudest days of 
my life, not because of my re-election, but on account of the 
wonderful success of the association, which is still at the point 
where it is ‘just starting.’ He then predicted a bright future 
for the association and expressed the wish that those elected 
to office this year will not only act for the welfare of the asso- 
ciation, but also extend their activities far beyond the mere 
paper manufacturing industry. He advocated that the associa- 
tion promote co-operation with the other paper and pulp asso- 
ciations, particularly the Canadian association. 

“Co-operation in the industry,” he remarked, “will undoubt- 
edly do away with the differences now existing between pro- 
ducers and consumers.” 

Referring to the gold pocket knife souvenir, Mr. Moore said: 
“This knife is not given to you in order that you may use it 
to cut prices and other things wider open than they are. Prices 
have been cut open wide enough. It is given to you solely to 
cut out some of your foolishness.” 

Mr. Moore then told of his experience as the delegate of the 
association at the latest meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Washington, D. C., at which he had 
obtained a fuller understanding than hitherto of the value and 
desirability of association work and co-operation. He added 
that he desired to convey to each member some idea of the 
enormous amount of good for all industries which can be 
accomplished by association work in which close co-opera- 
tion is the keynote. 

The toastmaster then told of having heard President Wil- 
son’s address to the Chamber in which the Chief Executive 
had remarked that business must be honest to itself first and 
foremost and all the time. 

“As business men, we must not only be honest with each 
other, but we must also be honest with the government and 


then the government will be honest with us,’ concluded the 


toastmaster 

Speaking of the Administration’s practical policies and 
legislation, Mr. Moore said that he hoped all these policies, 
now employed by the party in power, would eventually be 
taken up by the party with which he had been affiliated since 
his infancy on the green hills of Vermont, where he had im- 
bibed Republican ideas from the cradle. 

Urging even closer co-operation among all branches of the 
paper trade and allied industries, he said that he hoped by an- 
other year the association would have with it at its meeting 
representatives of the paper jobbers and publishers as well as 
all other departments of the paper trade. Then, after explain- 
ine that he could not be serious or witty while there were so 


many guests at the speakers’ table who possessed both quali- 
fications, he introduced the Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, as 
“the permanent chaplain of the association.” 


Dr. Boynton’s Address 


Dr. Bovnton said that, as he glanced at the programme ot 
speakers, he noted that Judge Hedges was described as hail- 
ing from New York and Congressman Humphrey, as hailing 
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from Washington, while he was not recorded as hailing from 
anywhere. He therefore begged the privilege of stating that 
he was an American “body, boot and breeches,” but that he 
also had the honor of hailing from the greatest city of the 


country which had honored itself by entertaining the mem- 
bers of the association and their friends within the last week. 

“| have received three distinct shocks since I came here to- 
night,” added the doctor. “The first shock was administered 
when the gentlemanly waiter asked me for my wine checks 
and appeared horrified to learn that I desired only vichy. The 
second shock came when Mr. Moore mentioned the fact that 
an all-wise Providence was present, and the third, when a 
waiter informed me that the souvenir intended for Mr. Hedges, 
whose place at the table was next to my own, had been taken 


>” 


away for fear ‘something might happen to it. 

On the subject of a possible elimination of a souvenir, Dr. 
Boynton told of a pompous colored waiter who, when being 
instructed by one guest in a hotel dining room to bring an 
order of ham and eggs, and by another to bring the same thing 
but to “eliminate the eggs,” had reported later with profuse 
apologies that “them eliminated eggs is all out.” 

In more serious vein, the Brooklyn divine then told how 
Matthew Arnold had told the American people, fifty years 
ago, some things which they did not care to hear. In par- 
ticular, he said, Matthew Arnold had stated that the greatest 
failing among the Americans of that day was to disregard 
the scriptural precept to “give special concern for the things 
which are elevated and hard of accomplishment.” 

“This country then consisted of only 50,000,000 people,” 
said the speaker. “Now, a half century later, when the popu- 
lation is fully 100,000,000, it may be truthfully said that the 
warning then given has been measurably heeded. 

“Despite the howls of the calamity criers, that this country 
is recessional, it is most decidedly not!” shouted Dr. Boynton. 
“It is most decidedly processional. Proof of this is furnished 
on all sides, but in no quarter so convincingly as in the rise 
of the standard of the business man in America. 

“All business men are not honest, but, then, too, it must also 
be said that all ministers are not honest. However, a dis- 
honest minister is a ‘rara avis’ and the dishonest business man, 
one who is dishonest whenever possible, is so much of an ex- 
ception as to arouse the scorn and indignation of the entire 
fraternity of which he is a member. 

“Let us strive for the nobility of life, for the spirit of coma- 
raderie. There has been a splendid development and progress 
in this direction within the last half century. The old idea 
of keeping your rival from knowing anything about yourself 
and your business has been put aside, and the motto which is 
now being followed is not ‘do others before they do you,’ but 
‘co-operate in all lines of business and make the other man’s 
chance fair and equal.’ 

“There was a time,” continued Dr. Boynton, “when there 
Was no such thing as co-operation between various trades. 
The butcher, the baker and candlestick maker thought they 
had nothine in common. Now, these tradesmen realize that 
they have a great deal in common and that each is entitled to a 
fair recognition, and that each has much to gain by co-opera- 


tion and comaraderie. It is only recently that the greatest 
scientists have learned the value of co-operation. They now 
realize that all science is merely the application of a universal 
principle. The same principle of comprehensiveness now 
reigns and rules in the business world as never before. 


}usiness men are learning the truth of the old adage that 
in union and co-operation lies the greatest strength. They 
are reaching the conclusion that the country does not exist for 
business, but that business exists for the country. They are 
awakening to the need for patriotism in business. This is 
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illustrated in many different ways in every line of American 
enterprise nowadays. We notice now every day that, regard- 
less of what is going on in Washington, business men are be- 
coming more patriotic and are declaring unitedly that no 
nation under the heavens has any right or business to inter- 
fere with our ships and with our commerce otherwise than as 
is recognized by international laws and customs. 

“Business men of America have no use for the man who is 
nominally a citizen of one country but who claims to be a 
citizen of another country. Abraham Lincoln once settled this 
controversy by saying that a country like ours cannot at the 
same time be half slave and half free. The world is not big 
enough to recognize the man who says he is a citizen of two 
lands. 

“Sidney Lanier, the Southern poet, once said to Walt Whit- 
man: ‘You talk a great deal of muscles, prairies and rocky 
mountains, but you cannot make a republic out of these things.’ 
It is the spirit of freedom which makes the republic. Business 
men have found that life is something more than profit and 
loss, debit and credit. It is the spirit of good fellowship and 
fair dealing which counts and which makes life. 

“The business man is now looking comprehendingly upen 
life. The business men of today are the men of courage, ven- 
ture and loyalty. Oh, business men, keep moving, keep mov- 


ing.” 


Hon. William E. Humphrey’s Speech 


The Hon. William E. Humphrey, Congressman from the 
first district of the State of Washington, spoke at great length 
on the various problems confronting this country, particularly 
in regard to business conditions. He took up the question of 
the tariff which he though was the real cause of the present 
state of depression in business. So long as the American 
manufacturers were compelled to pay high prices for labor, 
he said, they should be protected from foreign cheap labor. 
The condition of business today, he said, is not due to the in- 
efficiency of the American manufacturer, nor is it imaginary. 
The foundation of the industrial condition of this country is 
the tariff law, he added, and in his opinion, as the present law 
has been in force for about eighteen months, it affords a good 
basis for making comparisons. Before the new law went into 
effect, the mills were all running, wages were high, the pur- 
chasing power greater. In fact, he stated this country enjoyed 
a period of the greatest prosperity in its history. 

“Certain interests informed us,” he added, “that a tariff for 
revenue only would be the proper thing. They now find that 
there is a deficiency of about $70,000,000 in the treasury, which 
we are told is due to the war. For the first time in the history 
of the country we are paying a war tax. The decrease is not 
due to the war, as it can be shown by statistics that it had 
already set in immediately after the new law went into force. 
\ccording to the official statistics, the imports in 1914 showed 
a decrease of a little more than $3,320,000, compared with 
those for 1913. How then, he asked, can the deficiency of 
$70,000,000 in the treasury be accounted for when the decrease 
in imports was so slight. 

Another argument put forward before the passage of the 
new law was that a low tariff would stimulate foreign trade, 
but this he said did not materialize until after the war forced 
a lot of business upon this country. This increase, he pointed 
out, came only from the belligerents. Foreign trade with the 
neutrals has, in most instances, fallen off. 

The duty on wheat, wool and leather has been lowered in 
the new tariff law, yet, he said, no one in this country is pay- 
ing any less for these articles. The same holds true of lum- 
ber. He said, but not in seriousness, who pays less for his 
whiskey since the duty has been lowered on corn. Great 
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promises were held out to wage earners. How, he said, can 
anyone expect high wages when you can’t decrease prices for 
the things you eat and wear without lowering wages. High 
prices and prosperity are synonymous. We are told that the 
depression is merely imaginary, but, he pointed out, there are 
about 4,000,000 men out of work in the United States ‘oday. 
Mr. Humphrey said that the empty treasury is not an optical 
illusion, and that something must be done to relieve this 


situation, 
Address of Edward F. Trefz 


Edward F. Trefz, general field secretary of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, who spoke at the afternoon meeting on 
the value of association work, was called upon to address the 
nembers at the banquet. He said that the great trouble with 
the business man of today is that he confines his work to the 
development of his business only. He forgets, he said, that the 
duty of educating the masses is his and that it should not be left 
in the hands of irresponsible men. It is to the business men, said 
Mr. Trefz, that we owe all that we possess in civilization. It 
was a business man who financed the revolution, Robert Morris, 
vhose great work made this war possible and who received no 
recognition for what he had done Business men came forward 


in 1812 and during the Civil war to take care of this country’s 


nances. Business men have stood the burden of making civiliza 
tion secure, yet they hardly ever meet with any support 
The day of individualism is gone. The business men are now 


heing consulted, especially through their organizations. He said 
that the crisis today is not one of political reform The problems 
must be solved by business men, not individually, but through 
their associations. ‘The members of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association should not devote all of their time and energy 
to the development of the paper industry. He advocated that they 
should go a step further and give themselves to the problems 
of the State 

The great trouble with most members of associations is that 
they are in the associations for “what they can get out of it.” 
This is one of the real causes 6f the trouble now confronting 
business. We are all enjoying civilization and prosperity, he added, 
because some people did not ask “What do we get out of it?” He 
cited instances of great inventors who died in poverty Did 
Washington, Lincoln, or any of the great statesmen of this coun- 
try ask “What do we get out of it?” So, he said, when business 
faces great problems, they can be solved only through organiza- 
tions that are national in scope. The greatest confidence in busi- 
ness is necessary, and then, he believes, in the morning light will 
come 


Hon. Job E. Hedges’ Witty Remarks 


Judge Hedges began his remarks by admittinpe that he was not 

business man and was therefore well qualified to instruct busi 
ness men and to speak authoritatively on what should be done 
with business. 

“We now have government by thought,” began Mr. Hedges 
We have had all the speech-making necessary to keep the nation 
ong for the next century The only trouble with the nation now 
is that we can’t believe all we hear from the professional orators 
and statesmen. I know a lot of men who can talk until doomsday 
n prohibition, and you can’t believe all their remarks on that sub 
ect in view of the fact that a lighted match applied to their 
mouths might cause an explosion 


“We are wont to talk a great deal about our fathers, th« 


founders of our great and glorious nation. It is popular to do 
so 1 Our fathers were wise in their day and generation. 
They !ooked about them and decided what they wanted; then 
they took it. They decided what they didn’t want and they left 
It al Things have changed somewhat since then but not so 


Sreatly. after all. There were not so many of us then. What 


we need now is a sufficiently powerful suggestion; then to have 
it placed in a twilight zone in which something may develop. 

“There are so many of us in this country that it is hard to 
realize that each one of us counts for something. I have known 
many a man to kneel in prayer until he was muscle-bound and 
accomplish nothing because he had no ideas or suggestions 
worthy of notice, and I have known others to daft resolutions 
eulogyzing a dead brother who wouldn’t have given as much as 
a loaf of bread to the family of the deceased while the latter 
was alive. 

“It is popular to decry our forefathers even when the men who 
do most of the decrying do not even know the names of these 
forefathers and it is quite the thing to toy with the constitution 
and to rip it up the back, when those who do most of it do not 
know how the constitution reads. Yet on Independence Day, we 
all describe this country as ‘the greatest land the sun ever rested 
upon ; 

“We hear a great deal about the need of taking business out of 
politics when, as a matter of fact, there isn’t any business in this 
country except politics. Everything is settled in this country by 
the ballot. In this State, for example, we recently put to the 
ballot a decision on a subject which was purely a matter of law. 
\nd the most dangerous thing about the whole matter was that 
nobody laughed. 

“lL frequently hear that the government should do this or that; 
that the Sherman act should be applied or misapplied in certain 


by the government. Recently I heard a group of men in a 


Ways 
train, on the way to Chicago, talking about what the government 
Chey had 


The trouble lies right here, when one talks 


should do. I asked them: ‘Who is the government? 
nothing further to say 
about the government. The people in office are only a small part 
of the government. They have a strong desire to remain as that 
part of the government, but they seldom realize their wish for 
long. It is the people who put them in office who constitute the 
greater part of the government. The people can do anything in 
the government of, this country, but the greatest difficulty en- 
countered in attempting to have them do anything is found when 
you consider the problem of how to make all the people think 
the same thing at the same time and then act upon it. 

“We recently have been looking at the desirability of buying 
a lot of boats now owned by other countries. .If we can do this, 
we can do anything and everything else as well. It must be 
remembered in connection with the wielding of this great power 
that we pay more in expenses for a mistake than the budget of 
all the other countries of the world. It therefore behooves us 
to be careful what we do, for this country, great as it is in its 
natural resources, cannot stand this drain forever. 

“It is exceedingly difficult to persuade a man to your way of 
thinking when he is calm, cool and collected in his thoughts and 
attitude. It is easier to get a man heated than to cool him off. 
When a man is calm, and his imagination is not distracted, that 
is the best time to talk sense to him. When he is excited, he will 
accept as logic such drivel as the mountebank spiels at him. This 
talk of the ‘new freedom’ was the finest thing rhetorically which 
we have ever known. The masses swallowed it whole, although 
they had no idea what it meant, and it certainly didn’t mean much, 
if anything. It simply shows that the crowds follow; they never 
lead. 

“It is great for the demagogue to talk about the laws being made 
for all, not for one. No one ever said they were made for one. 
The same thing applies to the prohibition of special privilege 
Many men talk against it, but I never knew a man who saw a 
special privilege headed his way who dodged it. Nay, he never 
fails to manfully open his arms and fold it to his bosom for fear 
that it might hurt some one else. 

“Where are you going to get a business policy which will please 
all business men? It seems well nigh impossible, because of the 
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fear on the part of each one of the fractional advantage which one 
man may have over another in such a policy. 

“In solving the problem how to benefit each other as well as 
oursclves in business, we must employ moral strength and cour- 
age and goodness. The test of goodness is not when some one 
sees you doing good but when your conscience permits you to in- 
dulge in refreshing sleep at nights. 

“The business men could carry any election, if they desired to 
do so. The trouble with most of them is that they prefer to 
employ others to do it for them. 

“We all like to be the chairman of the executive committee of 
our parties and of our country and to ride in the first carriage 
in the campaigns. But we should remember that there are some 
others besides ourselves. 

“The American people are great, only because they afford the 
greatest opportunity on earth for the individual to do the most 
good for himself. 

“If the business men were to adopt a resolution that business 
is prosperous, business would be prosperous. The trouble is that 
some of us can be prosperous while others are busted. 

“If the successful business men do not tell the unsuccessful 
business men how to make a living, the unsuccessful men will 
become the tools of political mountebanks, who will use them for 
their own profit, and the country will suffer thereby. 

“The final solution of the industrial and all business problems 
must be effected by the masses, but the original idea for the solu- 
tion must be started by some one with a creative mind. 

“We must make men think in times of peace as well as in war. 
I believe that this country is going to be put to the test in peace 
and not in war. What we need most at present is the moral, not 


the martial, hero. He is the man.” 


NATIONAL PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION 

It has seldom been the good fate of the most constant of con- 
stant diners-out to enjoy a more delightful evening or a more 
delectable dinner than comprised the entertainment and menu 
provided by the National Paper Trade Association last Wednes- 
day evening for its members and guests. 

The dinner was called for seven o’clock in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and shortly, half an hour later, the diners, who 
included a large party of ladies, were seated and the banquet 
proper began. 

Contrary to the usual order of things at such functions, there 
was no speakers’ table. Nor were there any speakers save and 
except for the general conversation that enlivened the big room- 
ful of small round tables that filled the big banquet hall. 

But at the head of the room was a stage, and when it came 
time for coffee the curtain rose on a really first class vaudeville 
entertainment. 

But first the menu as follows: 


Grape Fruit Maraschino 
Chicken Gumbo, Printaniére 
Radishes Olives Celery 
Mousse of Sea Bass, a la Gilbert 
Coquille of Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 
Medaillon of Lamb, Oporto Sauce 
Green Peas Sauté in Butter 
Sherbet Prunelle 
Breast of Chicken Sauté, Mare Auréle 
Romaine Salad, French Dressing 
Plombiére of Chestnuts 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 


Almonds 


Potatoes Palestine 


There were in all 48 tables and there was not a vacant chair. 
The presence of the ladies, who are always welcome guests at 
National Paper Trade dinners, lent not a little color to the al- 
ready brilliant decorations, and they helped not a little towards 
the neral and genuine success of a most delightful evening. 
To the banquet committee is due a sincere vote of thanks for 
the excellent arrangements and the thousand and one little de- 
tails that no one who has never been a committeeman can ever 
reali 
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There was not a hitch in the entire affair. The atmosphere, 
the appointments, the service, the menu, the entertainment and 
the company—all of the best and brightest. 

Following was the entertainment program: 

Overture - Selected 

Henri ConRAD'’S ORCHESTRA 
rED LORRAINE AND HATTIE BURKS 
Offering a Dainty Bit ot Singing and Dancing 
FRANK FOGARTY 
In His Original Observations, Stories and Folk-Lore 
MARIE McFARLAND 4 
and 
MARY McFARLAND ; 
In Selections from Their Repertoire 
MARSHALL MONTGOMERY 
Premier Ventriloquist 
WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD 
“New Songs Sung in Her Own Inimitable Way” 

At the conclusion of the performance, the guests congregated 

in the Astor gallery of the hotel for a dance, which was con- 


tinued into the wee sma’ ’ours. 


Those attending the dinner were: 

A. A. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Addoms, Jos. T. Alling, R. P. Andrews, Jas. Andrews, Fred. R. 
Ayer and Percelle W. Ayers. 

Chas. H. Baldwin, Oliver G. Bauman, E. P. Bagg, H. F. Badgley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. Bascom, Norman Bardeen, C. W. Ballard, 
C. Ballin, Geo. E. Bardeen, Jr., Leon Beck, Geo. E. Beggs, P. A. 
Behrens, Thomas Beckett, Judge and Mrs. Geo. R. Beach, Mr. and 


Mrs. C. N. Bicknell, L. M. Bickford, M. Biermans, Erastus Blau- 
velt, B. F. Bond, John T. Bonham, Jackson Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jas. E. Bradley, H. P. Browning, Fred T. Burkhardt, John C. 


Burke, Neill S. Brown, E. G. Bullis, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bishop 
and Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Barrett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Angus Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. Cameron, 
Martin Cantine, Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Carpenter, J. A. Carpenter, 
A. P. Carter, Miss Evelyn Carter, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Carter, Jas. 
Richard Carter, Geo. Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. H. Caplin, John A. 
Church, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Clark, R. M. Clements, Martin J. 
Collins, H. H. Conklin, Chas. F. Corning, Chas. H. Coye, Harvey 
E. Cory, C. W. Collins, A. J. Corning, C. A. Crocker, Crescent 
Paper Co. (guest), Mr. and Mrs. D.C. Culbertson, Frank B. Cum- 
mings, Jesse W. Clark, Chas. H. Clinton and Thos. D. Coleman. 

A. B. Daniels, H. C. Davis, C. H. Dodge, C. T. Dole, Harry 
W. Doremus, J. J. Dorsey, A. E. Dubey and T. W. Dunn. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Earle, Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Eason, George 
Eastwood, Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. Eaton, William E. Ebbets, 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Eick, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Eilert, J. F. Ely, 
Henry Emery, Irving N. Esleek, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Esleek, Clark 
Everset, J. M. S. Ewing and H. Norwood Ewing. 

Governor and Mrs. James F. Fielder, F. E. Floyd, John M. 
French, A. N. Forsythe, A. E. Fulhage, John A. Foley, J. F. Foley, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Ferguson. 

N. L. R. Gardner, E. F. Gaudineer, W. N. Gillette, I. Gilman, 
L. Goodman, George Goodsir, and Mr. and Mrs. Fredric Gurney. 

M. L. Haggerty, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hall, J. W. Harraux, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. L. Harrington, F. W. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Harrison, A. Hartung, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Hastings, John G. 
Haviland, J. A. Hayes, N. O. Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Hayward, 
Geo. E. Hall, Arthur E. Ham, H. C. Henchy, C. B. Hewitt & Bros. 
(guest), Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Hill, Miss Virginia Hilleary, 
Forest Hopkins, N. R. Hopkins, J. A. Howe, H. J. Howlett, D. 
Zopher Howell, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holden, Wm. H. Howe, John 
E. A. Hussey, Chas. F. Hubbs, G. P. Hynson, W. S. Hofstra, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Howes. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Janes, Mr. and Mrs. Rob. Johnston, Rob. S. 
Johnston, Geo. S. Johnston, W. D. Judd, and Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Julian. 

Fred W. Kennedy, Raymond Kelly, M. J. Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Dana Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kinn, F. C. Kinkaid, Jr., 
Wm. H. Kronie, and Charles R. Kuenstner. 

Geo. V. LaMonte, Mr. and Mrs. Robert R. Lasher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Lathrop, A. Laubscher, Charles A. Lambie, W. W. Lang- 
try, Fred A. Leahy, Alfred Leeds, George R. LeSauvage, C. P. 
Lesh, D. S. Leslie, F. P. Leslie, John Leslie, Fritz Lindenmeyr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace B. Liveright, Donald B. Logan, G. H. Lowe, 
Gustav Lucie, Mrs. Wm. T. Lyons, and James Lemmon. 

John MacLaurin, Wm. F. McLaurin, L. E. Maglathlin, J. C. 
Mallalieu, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Masterman, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 
Maury, C. W. Maglathlin, L. K. Mallinckrodt, E. W. Marty, Alex- 
ander Maynes, B. B. Megargee, E. B. Mendsen, Frank H. Merrill, 
Jos. W. C. Meikle, Mr. and Mrs. G. Frank Merriam, Julian Mess- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Miller, B. L. Miller, J. R. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Earle Miller, Albert M. Miller, O. A. Miller, C. H. 
Morian, T. E. Morris, J. A. Morrison, H. A. Moses, S. W. Murphy, 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 





Minimum rate for advertisements of this 
class, first insertion $1.00. 5 
Situations Wanted, $1.00 for 25 words or 


less one time, and 50 cents for each subse- 
quent and consecutive insertion of same ad. 
Over 25 words, 4 cents a word for first in- 
sertion, and 2 cents a word for each subhse- 
quent insertion of same ad. 

Help and Miscellaneous Wants, and small 
For Sale Ads, $1.00 for 25 words or less, each 
and every insertion; over 25 words, 4 cents 
a word for each and every insertion. 

Answers can be addressed care Paper Trade 
Journal, and wiil be promptly forwarded 
without extra charge. All should be sent to 
the New York office, 150 Nassau street. 

Cash must accompany order. 





HELP WANTED 


LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION—In 
answering advertisements for positions don’t 
send original letters of recommendation, but 
copies of them. 


MACHINE TENDERS WANTED—Must be 
experienced in running with size-tub on 
fine bonds and writings 
perience and reference, 
Paper Trade Journal. 


Address, giving ex- 
to High Grade, care 


HANPY MAN WANTED to do rough car- 


penter and millwright work around 
paper machinery; wages $2.50 per day, 10 
hours, all day work Address W. K., care 


Paper Trade Journal. 


A 


WORKING FOREMAN WANTED for a 


small mill (one machine) in Middle 
West. Must be experienced on test boards 
and good on repairs. Give references and 


wages expected. 
Trade Journal. 


Address T. Y., care Paper 


First CLASS PAPER SALESMAN WANT- 
ED—Salary or commission. None but 
one who can sell need apply. Experience 
and references required. An old established 
paper company. Address Established, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 
“IRST CLASS BACKTENDER WANTED 

for fast news mill in Canada. Apply at 
once, giving references and stating when 
you could report for work. Address News, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CYEINDER MACHINE TENDER WISHES 
POSITION; good on all grades boards 
and wrappings, also repair work; best refer- 
ences; young married man, no tramp. Ad- 
dress Temperate, care Paper Trade Journal. 


HIEF ENGINEER wishes position in 

paper mill, many years’ experience, first 

class references. Address Chief Engineer, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


BOARD MACHINE TENDER WANTS PO- 
SITION—Accustomed to large machines; 
best references. Address Container, care 


Paper Trade Journal. 

WE solicit correspondence 
with paper makers or 

any one having for sale or de- 

siring to purchase paper mill 

machinery. We have a well 


equipped shop which is well 
adapted to the building of such 


machinery. 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


APER SALESMAN, experienced in coated 
and uncoated, book, ten years’ acquaint- 
ance with jobbing trade in Middle West, is 
open for position. Now employed but desires 
larger mill and opportunity. Address Super- 
fine, care Paper Trade Journal. 





IRST CLASS MAN on rope, jute, tag, card 
middles, all kinds of folding box boards, 
would like position as superintendent; best 
references. Address Superintendent, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 
POSITION WANTED AS NIGHT FORE- 
MAN OR CYLINDER MACHINE TEN. 
DER—Twenty years’ experience most 
grades; references; sober and reliable. 
dress K. R., care Paper Trade Journal. 


all 
Ad- 


MASTER MECHANIC WANTS POSITION 
—Long experience in building and mill 
equipment, all grades paper pulp and board, 


designer and draughtsman; efficient, tem- 
perate Address Erecting Engineer, care 
Paper Trade Journal 

>UPERINTENDENT OF EXPERIENCE 


WANTS POSITION in a mill making 
news, book,- hangings, manilas, water finish 
or specialties; have good mechanical ability. 
\ddress R. C., care Paper Trade Journal. 


AN with twenty years’ experience in 
leading book, fibre and board mills 
wants position assistant superfntendent, 
boss beaterman or man; best refer- 
Address Colors, care Paper Trade 


as 
colors 
ences. 


Journal. 


NO. 1 SULPHITE COOK WANTS POSI- 

TION in Canada or Maine, three years’ 
experience. familiar with digester and relief 
line repairs; have worked in acid plant. 
Address Cook, care Paner Trade Journal. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
CYLINDER MACHINE TENDER, well 
up on rope and jute stock, sober and steady. 
Address Steady, care Paper Trade Journal. 


ANTED, WET MACHINE TENDER—A 
man thoroughly experienced on high 
grade work. Good pay and steady job. 
Write details of former employment. Address 
Machine, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OBER, STEADY CYLINDER MACHINE 

TENDER WISHES POSITION—Experi- 
ence on boards, wrappers, manila, corrugated 
and sheathing, references, young married 
man. Address Sober, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


ACHINE TENDER WANTS POSITION— 


Well up on most all grades of paper, 
steady and sober. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address J., care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 


POSITION WANTED by sober, steady ma- 
chine tender, cylinder or fourdrinier, all 
grades, eleven years’ experience; 
ences. Address R. E. 
Journal. 


M!tt MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND.- 
ENT with a_ thoroughly practical 
knowledge of pulp and paper or all kinds 
wants position at once. An expert in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper from long 
leaf pine wood. Several years’ experience in 
management of mills making both chemical 
and mechanical pulp, news, book, board, 
writings and specialties and coated papers. 
Married and sober, best of references. Ad- 
dress Pulp and Paper, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 
MACHINIST WANTS POSITION in paper 
or pulp mill. Can do general repairs. 
Twenty years’ experience, sober and active. 
Address L. L., care Paper Trade Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENT OPEN FOR POSI. 
TION—Experienced on bonds, writings, 
envelopes, book, offset and high grade rag 
specialties. Best of references. Address E. 
M. W., care Paper Trade Journal. 


best refer- 
D., care Paper Trade 


WANT AND FOR SALE ADS, CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 299, 











FOR SALE 


PAPER MACHINES. 


1-92” Fourdrinier, 24 dryers, 36”x87", with mor- 
tise gear Marshall drive; 1-84” Fourdrinler or cylin- 
der, 24 dryers, 36’x78”, mortise gear Marshal! drive, 
1-78” Fourdrinier or cylinder, 20 or 30 dryers, 36*x 
72”, mortise gear Marshall drive. 1-80” Harper 
Fourdrinier, 24 dryers, 36”x76", mortise gear Mar- 
shall drive. 1-76” Harper Fourdrinier, 17 dryers, 
36”x68”". 1-73” Harper Fourdrinier, 15 dryers, 
86”x68%4”, mortise gear Marshall drive. 1-73” Har- 
per Fourdrinier, 24 dryers, 36”x68%4”, mortise gear 
Marshall drive. 1-69” Harper Fourdrinier, 20 dryers, 


36”x62”. 1-77” Harper Fourdrinier, 20 dryers, 86” 
x68”. 
BEATERS. 
?-367x48” diam. Noble & Wood double lighter, 


wood tubs. 3-52"x48” 
new wood tubs. 


diam, Jones double lighter, 
2-48”x48” diam. Downingtown—tron 


tub. 3-54"%x54” diam. Jones double lighter, wood 
tubs. 3-50%x44” diam. Jones double lighter, tron 
tubs. 

JORDANS. 
1-Dillon No. 3 Improved. 6-49” Horne Standards. 


8 Pony Jordans. 2 Jones Wagg Majestic. 


WET MACHINES. 

1-110” two cylinder Horne. 1-48” Noble & Wood 
1-80” Bagley & Sewall. 1-84” two cylinder Black 
Clawson. 5-72” Sandy Hill. 

BOARD CALENDERS. 

1 Farrel Foundry, rolls 72”x24” diam. 

roll 42”. 1 Farrel, roll 48x16”. 
STEAM ENGINES. 
1-20"x42” Hewes & Phillips. 1-18"x36" Hewes & 


1 Horne, 


Phillips. 1-12”x30” Hewes & Phillips. 1-12*°x20”" 
Watertown. 1 Ball, 100 H. P. 1-14"x24" Buckeye. 
1-14”x28” Fitchburg. 1-16"x42” Hamilton Corlias. 
1-16"x36" Fishkill. 1-12”x30”" Brown Corliss. 1 
12”x34” Putman. 1 New York Safety, 125 H. P. 
1 Atlas, 100 H. P. 1-16’x32” Buckeye. 1-11"x1" 
Hartford. 1-14%”"x15” Rich & Church. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 
175 Richdale Ave. No, Cambridge, Mass. 


We have taken from our cus- 
tomers for whom we built new 
machinery a lot which we have 
overhauled. 


We enumerate below only a 
partial list. 


Write us if there is anything else 


you want. 


BEATERS—Two with rolls, 65” 
50” dia. 44” bar, two 48” dia. 
dia. 44” bar, one Claflin. 


CALENDERS—Three stacks 84”, 
and many others. 


CUTTERS—One 8&7” Hamblet, one 62” Hamblet, two 
87” Finlay, 42” Moore & White, three 45” Finlay, 
112” Dillon, 58” Beloit. 

COATER—One Waldron double coater, 48”. 

CHIPPERS—''wo chippers. 

DIGESTERS—tThree digesters. 

DRIVES—Eight Reeves and other makes. 

DRYERS—About 150, different sizes. 

FOURDRINIERS—One 100” with Edwards attach 


dia. 54” bar, 
48” bar, 


twe 
two 45” 


two 80”, two 72”, 


ment, one 84”, one 80”. 

ee, Horne, Dillon Machine, Mar- 
shall. 

MACHINES—One 84” with 48x84" dryers and 


several others. 


PUMPS—Three duplex self-contained stuff pumps, 
and three triplex self-contained suction pumps. 
One 1,000 gal. Worthington, also tank pump, 10% 
16x 16x18 Knowles. 


ROTARIES—One almost new, 6’ x 22’, 

SCREENS—Eleven open side Packer screens, al!oost 
new, 12 plate, 12 x 43”, and two eight plate 12x 
43”. One double cylinder Wandel, new, one single 
Wandel screen, thoroughly overhauled. 

WINDERS—118” single drum Beloit, 120” Kivder 
winder and slitter and number of other makes and 
different widths. 


Large lot new split fron pulleys, sprocket cha'ns. 
Some new wooden pulleys with friction clutches. 


MILLS MACHINE CoO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


LECTRICAL ENGINEER — University 
rraduate, thirty-one years old, thor- 
oughiy familiar with electrical drive for 
paper mills, construction and repairs; reli- 
able references. Address Electrical Engi- 


nee! are Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED--POSITION AS MANAGER o1 


general superintendent by man of 


ib y and experience in building and 
ting mills making high grade _ box 
boards and papers, also willing to invest 


any good enterprise 
Paper Trade Journal 


capital in Address A. 


I ( care 


NGINEER WANTS POSITION—Have had 
ten years of paper mill experience. Now 


employed in power station. Massachusetts 
license Address J. H., care Paper Trade 
Journal. 

AS COATING 


WANTED — POSITION 
ROOM FOREMAN, nine years’ experi- 


ence on superfine, book, label and glazed 
coating, young and experienced. Address 
Coating, care Paper Trade Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU 

OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
ngtor D> c February 15, 1915. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this 

office for furnishing supplies during the fiscal 

beginning July 1, 1915, as follows: On 

y, at 2 p. m \pril 5, 1915, Paper and 

Box Blanks on Monday, April 12, 


2 p. m., Dextrine, 
Supplies and 
eserved to reject 

f bids Blank 
oposals 


Textiles, En- 
Dry ¢ The right 
any or all bids or parts 
forms with specifications for 
and further information will be 

ed on application to Joseph E. Ralph, 
ctor of Bureau 


‘olors 


SATIN WHITE MACHINERY FOR SALE 
with full instructions in the process of 
manufacturing. Address Satin White, care 
Paper Trade Journal 


-PAPER BAG MACHINERY | PASTING 


Flat and Square 
Satchel Bottom 


Single and Duplex all Rotary Machines 


We guarantee very high production and very low percentage 


of waste. 


Jobbers supplied with Bag Machines anywhere in the United 
States, any number, part payment down, balance of payment 
from one to five years, to responsible parties. 


We claim to have the fastest machines made. 


LOCKPORT MACHINE CO., 


; Lockport, N. Y. 
Wm. Muirhead, Prop. 








SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CoO., 


H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Mill Machinery, 
LEE, MASS. 








Revolving Paper Cutters, 
Rag Cutters, 
Cylinder Paper Machines, 


Washing and Beating Engines, 
Chilled Iron and Paper Calenders, 
Fan and Stuff Pumps, 
Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates, 


Cylinder Molds, Marshall Drives, 
Slitters and Rewinders, Reels, 


Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes, 
Wet Machines, 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls, 
Rolls Reground. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A WELL ESTABLISHED PAPER STOCK 
CONCERN desires to make connections 
with some large Western packer of rags, to 
represent them in New England. Address 


Box A, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OR RENT—A well furnished office suitable | 


for New England local or traveling 
resentative, paper or _ specialties, 
permanent Boston headquarters. Address E. 
F. Callahan, Sec., 295 Franklin St., Boston. 


FoR SALE—One Keogel Slitter, 48 inches 
wide, shear cut, centre wind, practically 
a new machine, in first class condition. Price 
reasonable. Also a Meisel slitter, 30 inches 
wide, shear cut, centre wind and cheap. 
Apply Slitter, care Paper Trade Journal. 


OR SALE—36 inch, two color, cap’s 
paper press in first class order. Address 
Good Condition, care Paper Trade Journal. 


rep- 








desiring | 


roll | 


customer helps the sale of any product. 


FINISHING 


sively by us—will make good sellers of most 
papers and pasted stock. As our business is de- 
voted exclusively to this work—not a side line— 
we are in a position to serve your interests rightly. 
Try us on a sample order—you’ll come again. 


STANDARD CARD & PAPER CO. 


Middletown, Ohio 


For Sale 


Marshall refining 
ot 


engine and 


new set filling for same. 


Used only a few months and 
practically good as new. Price 
reasonable. Inquire John A. 
Manning Paper 


Troy, N. Y. 


Company, 















which assures you a satisfied 


original in design 
and controlled exclu- 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


ALY our gearing for 
vertical agitators are 
so arranged that the hub 
of the gear runs in oil and 
carries the weight of the 
shaft. 
This arrangement is 
worth investigating when 
you contemplate agitator 


installation. 
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Arthur B. Murtha, Walter B. Murtha, R. E. Myers, Charles Mc- 
Dowell, M. B. McClellan, George McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
McQuillen, Jas. J. McKenzie, Wm. G. McKenzie, C. R. McMillan, 
Mr. and Mrs. F, L. McClellan, Wm, J. McLellan and Frank L, 


Moore. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Nacht, A. H. Nevius, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. 
Nichols, D. A. Nicholson, Randolph Nixon, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. 
Norton and Emmet H. Naylor, 
Olmsted, Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice ©’Meara. 

Felix Pagenstecher, Russel B. Palmer, E. C. Palmer, Mrs. H. M. 
Palmer, Miss M. L. Palmer, Carlton Palmer, Miss Ethel Palmer, 
Paper, Inc., PAPER Trave JourNAL, E. G, R. Paulini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Perkins, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Perry, H. E. Platt, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Post, Wm. C. Powers, A. L. Pratt, C. H. 
Preston, Miss Marjorie Pyemont and Carrol J. Post. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Raybold, J. Evan Reese, B. E. Reeves, F. 
W. Reeves, John S. Riegel, W. B. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Ridgway, Frank Rinck, Guy E. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Robertson, J. Albert Robins, Herman C. Rust and J. F. Ryan. 

Stephen Sauer, H. Newton Schillinger, C. H. Schorske, Harry 
J. Severence, Andrew Simon, W. B. Sleigh, Mr. and Mrs. Willard 
F. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Percy J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. D. Clinton 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, A. L. Smith, Roger D. 
Smith, Thomas F. Smith, J. L. N. Smythe, D. Fred Souders, Har- 
rison Starr, Wm. Steadman, Louis T. Stevenson, E. J. Stilwell, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Stevenson, H. W. Stokes, J. Stadler, C. D. Syrett, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Taft, Alfred D. Tayloe, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
E. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Taylor, Fred M. Temple, James B. 
Thayer, Arba C. Thomas, W. G. Thomas, Jas. Thompson, F. E. 
Tufts, A. A. Tullis, and G. R. Tolen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. Underhill, and C. K. Urquart, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. VanAlstyne, Paul E. Vernon, Benjamin O. 
VanWick, and Mr. and Mrs. F. H. VonUllrich, 

R. L. Walton, H. P. Warrener, Walden Pub. Co., Mr. and Mrs. 
Kit S. Warner, Miss Julia A. Ward, A. N. Waring, C. C. Walden, 
Jr., G. C. Wedekind, Roger H. Wellington, George Webb, Stewart 
Webb, S. A. Werblin, A. L. Whitaker, Chas. P. White, James 
White, Allen E. Whiting, Geo. A. Whiting, R. A. Wight, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wilson, Miss Elizabeth T. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Wilson, E. P. Winter, Geo. W. 
Wise, Jr., Sidney L. Willson, R. C. Williams, J. E. Woffle, John T. 
Wolohan, H. J. Wood, E. L. Wood, and Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Wright. 


ASSOCIATED DEALERS IN P. M. SUPPLIES 


To describe exactly the spirit which predominated at the sev- 
enth annual banquet and entertainment of the Associated Dealers 
in Paper Mills Supplies of New York, which held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, on the evening of February 17, is simply to say 
Of this there can !e ab- 


Geo Wm. O’Meara, Mr. and Mrs. 


was 


it was a success—a pronounced success. 
solutely no question. There were fully 150 people present, joy- 
ous, jubilant, determined to do their utmost to aid in making this 
periodical event a splendid one. 

It required no effort to make this function rank with the fore- 
most social activities of the season. The paper stock men of this 
city have only to get together and a merry session will ensue. 

And yet this banquet was somewhat “different” from others. 
True, “He’s a jolly good fellow” resounded from all parts of the 
ballroom on the 24th floor of the McAlpin, where the dinner was 
held. Any everyone seemed to be in just the humor that such a 
situation would naturally demand. But, it was “different” never- 
theless. There was an atmosphere which only paper stock men 
could create and which has always made the affairs of the paper 
stock memorable. 

Business has been dubious ever since the war broke out. The 
mill supply men have had their share in the general depression, 
but only an Egyptian mind-reader would say that all of those 
men who were gathered at the seventh annual banquet were not 
free from care. 

Robert B. Atterbury, as chairman of the Banquet Committee, 
left no stone unturned and he was ably supported by E. J. Keller, 
James Pirnie and D. M. Hicks. 

Nahan Franko’s famous orchestra stirred the enthusiasm of the 
diners and did not allow of one dull moment during the evening. 
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Vocal selections rendered by St. Cecelia’s Male Quartet were pa 
of the entertaining features of the evening, and moving picture 
were shown at intervals, after the dinner. 

In the midst of the gaiety there came a sudden hush, and as 
\dolph Salomon, t 


entire body rose and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 


few words were said in memory of the late 


The menu for the dinner was as follows: 


Cape Cods 
Consomme Sarah Bernhardt 
Salted Nuts 
Escalope of Halibut, Bonne Femr 
Noisette of Lamb, Clamart 
Peas a l’Etuvec 
Potatoes Parisienne 
Sherbet au Cherry Brandy 
Guinea Hen a la Broche 
Salade Panachéc 
Frozen Log MeAlpir 
Petits Fours 
Bonbons 
Cigarettes Cigars 


were: W 

Bloch, of Maurice O’ Meara Company, 
and Fred H. Chase, of Chase & Norton, New York; F. W. More 
Walter H. Martens, Albert G. Haberstadt, of Geo. W. Millar & 
Co., New York; J. N. Wallis, formerly with Geo. W. Millar & Co.; 
B. W. Bennett, A. S. Page, Volney Paper Company, Fulton, N. \ 

Frank A. Charles Cantasano, of V. G 


Cantasano, Paper Stock 


Celery 


Cottec 


Among those Clark, J. E. O’Brien and A 


New York; Thomas Nort 


present 


Favata, P. J. Palmieri, 
New York; N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Lewis, Pennsylvania 


Company, Julius Troiano, Andrew Troiano, of 
Troiano & John A, 
Atterbury, R. B. Atterbury, A. G. Caldwell, of Atterbury Brothers, 
New York; W Mass.; John 
A. Kimberly, E. B. Murray, of the Union Paper Com 
New York; John Sullivan, 
pany, Bangor, Me.; Theo. Thompson, of Moore & 
lows Falls, Vt.; J. D. Goldberg, of the 
turing Company, New York; Frank F. of Rudolf Hel 
H. R. Coffin, of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Wind 
Paul New York; Jos. A 
Bergen Paper Company, Little Ferry, N. J.; Louis F. Darmstadt, 
James I. Courtney, of Darmstadt, Scott & ( New York; 
Daniel I. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Simmons, of John Sim 
mons’ Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. B. Washburn, New York; 


Frank P. La Cava, Chambers Paper Stock Company, New Yorl 


Defina; Henry Atterbury, Howard, H. |] 
Smith, Smith Paper Company, Lee, 
Bag and 


pany, Eastern Manufacturing Com 
Thompson, Bel 
Hammerschlag Manufa 
Dunaway, 
wig, New York; 
Conn. ; Berlowitz, Graham, 


sor Locke, 


‘ourtney, 


Horace Greeley Main, Andrew Ragoni, Main Paper Stock Com 
pany, New York; Philip Cross, United Paperboard Company, New 
York; Michael Stramiello, New York; Jas. Pirnie, Louis Jennings, 
Chas. D. Blesch, Chas. H. Wood, of Edwin Butterworth & Co., 
New York; Walter Simonds, Harry R. Woodward, of Train, 
Smith & Co., Boston, Mass.; Ryland, of the Standard 
Paper and Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va.; D. L. Quirk, 
Jr., of the Peninsula Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich.; E. J. Keller, 
of Marx Maier, New York; Albert Eckert and L. Marcowitz, also 
of Marx Maier; Charles Beebe, Union Tale Company, New York; 


James F 


Sidney Frohman, R. M. Taylor, of the Hinde Dauch Paper Com 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio; James W. Haig, of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company, New York; William 
General Paper Goods Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. H. Farr, D 
Galloway, Jos. Gatti, of Gatti, McQuade, New York; R. I. Straus 
of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, Richmond, Va.; J. | 
Shulman, J. J. Spinelli, H. C. 
Company, New York; William J. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred J. Moran, of the Boxboard 
Lining Company, New York; Chas. I. Karasik, of the Raven 
wood Paper Mill Company, Ravenswood, L. I., N. Y.; A. C. Co 
tarino, P. A. T. Zalanger, of P. Costarino, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jol 
A. Moser, John J. Sullivan, Jr., of P. Garvin, New York; Isa 
Minsky, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Michael Flynn, John J. Farrell, 

Michael Flynn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Patrick McNeel, Chas. A. Park 
of William Hughes & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; S. George, of Georg 
& Sherard Paper Company, Wellsburg, W. Va.; John F. Holde: 


\lexander Gray, of tl 


Cohen, of the Onondago Tradit 
McGarity, Penn Paper Sto 
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Directory 


Cards under this heading will be charged 
for at the rate of $15 per annum for each 


card of three lines or less, payable in ad- 
vance. Each additional line $5. 


Architects and Engineers. 


Bic ‘ELOW, WM. C., Architect and Engineer, 
Specialties Paper, Pulp, Fibre Mills, Hydro- 
Electric, Steam Power Plants, Biddeford, Maine. 


USS, EDWARD A., Mill Architect and Con- 
sulting Engineer. New Construction, Re- 
arrangements, Electrical Equipment, Economy of 


Operation. 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


AREY, 
Mills. 


praisals. 


JAMES L., Paper Mill Engineer, 
Improvements in Old Mills, 
208 North 52d Avenue, Chicago, 


New 
Ap- 
Ill. 


CCHAPM Am < Mill Architects 


Ill. 


A., Inc., Paper 
and Engineers, 
28 Jackson Boulevard, E., Chicago, 
ERGUSON, HARDY §&., 
Consulting Engineer. 

York. 


H: ARDY, 


ing 


M. 
200 


Soc. C. 
Ave., 


E., 
New 


Am. 
Fifth 


GEO. F 


E ngineer. 


M,. Am. Soc. M. E., Consult- 
309 Broadway, New York. 


IMBALL, 
M, Can, 
gineer, 111 


HERBERT S., M. Am, Soc. C. E., 
Soc. C, E., Mill Architect and En- 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHAS. B., 


P= 
gineer. 


518 Realty 


Mill Architect and Hydraulic 
Specialties: Paper and Pulp Mills. 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


IMONS, V. D., 
cation Paper 


Industrial Engineer, Electrifi- 
Mill Properties. 


39 So. LaSalle Street, 


Chicago. 
NOW, S. 
and 


>lants. 


M., Mill 
Pulp Mills. 
55 Kilby 


Paper 
Power 


Engineer. 
Water 
Mass. 


Architect, 
Steam and 
Street, Boston, 


AND a Cco., 

Paper, Pulp, Soda, 
Power Developments. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING 
Architects and Engineers. 
Sulphate and Sulphite Mills, 

39-40 Smith Bldg., 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO., 
Industrial Engineers. 
Temple Court Building, New York. 
Manufacturing Plants and Power Developments. 
Reports of Industrial Properties, Appraisals, etc. 


Bale Ties. 


ILSON, H. P. & H. F., 
Steel Wire Bale Ties, 
pressible material. 


Manufacturers of 
for baling all com- 
577 and 579 Tenth Ave., 

New York City. 


Boards. 


LER PAPER CO., 
specialties. Boards. 
East Downington, Pa. 


Mu 


FRANK P., high grade 


Cooley & Marvin Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND ENGINEERS 


AUDITING COSTS 


PAPER 


| 





TREMONT BUILDING 


ORGANIZATION 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING 
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Forest Engineers. 


AUDERBURN, D. E., Forest Engineer, 
ber Estimates, Forest Surveys 
Metropolitan _ Bidg., New York, 


Tim- 
and Maps, 


VITALE. & ROTHERY, Forest idea Tim- 


ber Estimates, Forest Surveys, Inspection and 
management of Logging Operations. 908 Harri- 
man National Bank Building, New York. 


Guaranteed Non- Curling Gummed Papers. 
DEAL COATED PAPER CO., Mills and Main 
Office, Brookfield, Mass. N. Y. Office: 150 Nas- 


sau St. 452 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


WE tinanufacture metal skylights and ventilators 
for paper and pulp mills. E. VAN NOOR- 
DEN CO., 944-52 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Paper Manufacturers. 


ERSEY CITY PAPER COMPANY, 
Tissues, White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
Tissues, all widths, to order. 
Cornelison Ave. and Montgomery St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Fourdrinier 


Patent Attorneys. 


ALDWIN & WRIGHT, 25 Grant Place, 
ington, D. C. Experienced in 
ents on paper machinery. 


Wash- 


securing pat- 


Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


BERL YWITZ, PAUL, 
132 Nassau Street, New York 


Importer of Rags, Bagging, New Cuttings. 


BOYLE, LUKE, 
390 West 
HASE & NORTON, High Grade Shavings 
Book Stock a specialty. 
277 Water Street, 


Broadway, New York. 


and 


New York. 
LYNN, MICHAEL, 


54 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ARVAN, P., 
ford, Conn.; 
way. 


205-207 State 
York office, 


Hart- 
Broad- 


Inc., 
New 


aie 
261 


GOLDSTEIN, R. & SON, 
Baltimore, 
Cotton 


Md. 

Rags and Paper Stock. 
RUNDY 
supply 
paper 
HILLS, GEO. F., 

108-112 


& SONS, JAMES, Chorley, 
new 
makers. 


England, 
and. old rags of highest quality 
Enquiries solicited. 


for 


Cliff Street, New York. 
OFELLER, THEODORE, & CO., 206 Scott 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., buy Bagging and Bur- 

lap Baling from Paper Mills, also Second Hand 
Bags, Brass Wire Cloth, Brass 


Screen Plates, 
Scrap Brass and Paper Mill Felts. 


UGHES, LAWRENCE, 
229 to 237 Union Ave. ’ Brooklyn, New York. 


,» JOSEPH, 
174, 


18M: ANN & CO., 
176 and 178 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 
of every grade and description. 


HAYMARKET 3927 


BOSTON 


YEAR. 


| 


Soda Ash 


Rosin 
ISAAC WINKLER & BRO., Cincinnati, O. 


301 


LIVERPOOL MARINE STORE CO., Liverpool, 
England. L. M. S. Wood Tag, Manila, Rope 
and Star Brands (Registered). 


YON CO., INC., JOHN H., 
236 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 


McGuire, MICHAEL, 
100 and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York. 


IMMONS’, JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 
Stock. 28 and 30 South Marshall Street (for- 
merly Decatur Street), Philadelphia, Pa. 


Special Machinery. 


IETZ MACHINE WORKS, experienced build- 
ers of special machinery with well equipped 
modern shop, can quote low prices in machine 
building. Send drawings, 126-128 West Fontaine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Designer and Manu- 
facturer of Special Machinery for Manufactur- 
ing and Printing Paper Goods. ordentown, N. J. 


Straw Pulp. 


GCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN TRADING 
Produce Exchange, New York. All 
kinds of Pulp. 


co., 
other 


A BINDER 


For The 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


In construction this Binder is simple, yet neatly 
and strongly made. The back is flexible and ad- 
justs itself to any thickness: hence the volume 
always corresponds to the actual thickness of the 
Paper bound. 


It is entirely free from complicated fixtures— 
such as rubber straps, hooks or strings—and is, 
either as a temporary or permanent binder, sim- 
ple, practical and durable. 


Copies of Tue Paper Trape JournaL can be 
easily put in or taken out at any time, 


Price $1.00—express prepaid. 
Remit with order. Address 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 


150 Nassau St., New York 


Caustic Soda 
Alum 
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GENERAL| |e: Se i NEWYORK 
OFFICE | |i a OFFICE 
PORTLAND, ’ a 

MAINE 


CAPACITY 400 TONS AIR DRY EIB ETSY 
T GRADE BLEACHE ED & UNBLEACHED 


Machines Which Dry All Pulp Boards Flat, Smooth and Without Waste 


We desire the Investigations of Practical Board Men who will a appreciate » the Mo Money Value 
of the Improvements in Construction, Operation, Maintenance, and the Results of Use of our 
Drying Machines in Service, in Comparison with any Substitute Apparatus. 

If Investigation Convinces you have Gained Much. If it does not you have Lost Nothing. 


FIBRE-BOARD & PULP PRODUCTS DRYING MACHINE CORPORATION, 1254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


When thinking of ‘FILLER’ get samples of v4 A a | a? Ss 
“TALCLAY” REWINDERS 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
ST. LAWRENCE TALC CO., Inc. CAMDEN, W. J. 


6 East 42d St., New York City 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


AUTOMATIC COLLAPSIBLE REEL 


for 
TISSUE AND CREPE PAPERS 


Many so-called Collapsible Reels have been designed, and some have 
been tried. 

The DOWNINGTOWN is the only successful reel. 

Because it is the only truly AUTOMATIC reel. 

The paper itself Operates the reducer. 

No calipering is necessary. 

A 20-tb. sheet can be wound after a 5-tb. sheet with no change ot 
adjustment, and with absolute uniformity of length between first and 
last sheets. 

Write us for references. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO., Downingtown, Pa. | 
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New York; Jos. 
Carrizzo, rank Barone, Geo. Carrizzo, of George Carrizzo & Co., 
srooklyn, N. Y.; A. H. Searle, Geo. C. Russell, of the Barrett 
lanufacturing Company, New York; M. Wechsler, John Palmier, 
Wechsler, of Palmieri & Wechsler, lawyers; Harry C 
Stair, W. K , of the Lawyers’ Title, Guarantee 
Trust New York; S. Goldman, of Perkins-Goodwin 
ympany, New York; Jake Seibert, of Price & Pierce, New York; 
Salomon, J. H. 


New York; A. \ 


enry Luz, American Straw Board Company, 


Samuel 
wwe, J. P Swart 


Company, 


Salomon. 
Howland, of Tileston & Hollingsworth Com 
ny, Boston, Mass.; J. F. Pynchon (Springfield, Mass.), J. Ander 
n, of J. Anderson & Co., New York; L. O. Angevine, New York; 
fimothy Goodman, pulp expert, Hamilton, Ohio; Leo W. Baumohl, 
Felix Salomon & Co., New York; Daniel M. Hicks, Albert T 
Hicks, John J. Holland, of Daniel M. Hicks, New York; E. B. 
tosevear, W. S. White, of Field & White, Boonton, N. J.; J. 
Lacorazza, of J. Lacorazza & Co., New York; H. L. Albro, F. 
Cherrie, W. A. Castle, Geo. H. French, Adolph Scheicher, F. C 
Overton, G. W. Oliphant, L. Gottheil, A. Koplik, of Castle, Gott- 
heil & Overton, New York; H. Price, J. S. Sensenbrenner, Kim- 
berly-Clarke Company, Neenah, Wis.; F. P. Wilder, Niana Paper 
Harrisville, N. Y.; T. Hartley, of D. Paul A. Sorg 
Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio; F. M. Stevens, Stevens & 
Thompson, North Hoosick, N. Y.; E. H. Morris, G. F. Geizer, of 
the John Lang Paper Company, New York; W. A. Whitney, of 
H.; G. G. Van Gilder, 
Van Gilder, of the Diamond Mills Paper Company ; J. 
Warren Marshall, of the National Fibre & Insulation Company, 
Yorklyn, Del. 

The Press table occupied by Thomas M. Murphy, of the 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass.; J. L. Hodgins, of the Paper 
Will; C. W. Shamroth, of the Waste Trade Journal; D. Walden. 
of the U. S. Paper Maker, and Harry Riemer, of the PAper TRADE 
New York 


Engelke, Harry Rosenberg, of E. 


Company, 


the Emerson Paper Company, Sonipee, N. 


Harry P. 


Was 
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ESSENTIALS IN PAPER 

MILL COST ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 149.) 
How to Use AVERAGES. 

\nd yet average costs, which I have spoken of as a danger to 
e avoided, are of the utmost importance under certain circum- 
It may seem at first sight that a carefully kept record 
of the results of a test run can be relied upon to guide the man- 
agement in making a particular kind of paper, or in fixing the 
price at which to sell it. 


be seriously in error. 


stances, 


The fact is, however, that a test run may 
Workmen under such circumstances are 
apt to perform very much better than they will under average 
conditions. It is quite possible, on the other hand, that they will 
encounter some obstacles which can be removed by a further ex- 
perience with the product in question, so that the test run offers 
not only the danger of a performance at a higher standard than 
can be maintained, but also the unsuspected danger that the costs 
are higher than need be, because of the comparative unfamiliarity 
with the operation in question. We have found it particularly im- 

rtant in paper mill cost accounting to get averages on successive 
operations which are of a kind that will permit of averages, not 
only for labor costs, but also for materials, in view of the great 
difficulty of determining the accurate dry weight, not only of half 
tuff, but also of the woodpulp used in the furnish. 


SumMary or Cost MEtTHops. 


To summarize briefly the points which I have called to your 
ttention, the basis of good cost accounting is analysis. It is 
essential to recognize as many different operations as can be clearly 

fined, and to determine the cost of each and the contributions 
hey respectively make to the various kinds of product. 

The accurate determination of burden in which you recognize 
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each element, and distribnte its total charge to the respective de- 
partments making use of the facilities which cause the burden 
charges, is of the utmost importance in a sound cost accounting 
practice. 

{ must urge upon you again the importance of having the cost 
accounts include all the expenses of the business, of charging in- 
terest on the investment, and of making an adequate provision for 
depreciation for reasons which I have already given at some 
length. 

lt is not only important to include all of these charges in work- 
ing up the burden in a paper mill, but we have found it of par- 
ticular importance to consider the total of these charges in com 
parison with the normal product of the mill. 
part represents capacity. 


Burden for the most 
If the output is normal the burden rate 
proportion to the product. If the output falls off 
strikingly, it is the greatest possible error in cost accounting t 
The fact, under 
such circumstances, is that a large part of the mill’s capacity is 


is in fair 


say that unit costs have increased accordingly. 


actually unutilized, and that the owners have to carry without 
prolit to themselves, the fixed charges on the idle equipment. It 
is only in this way that costs may be secured which are strictly 
comparable one season with another, and so reflect accurately the 
efficiency of the respective departments, unobscured by fluctuations 
in volume. 

The final test of the accuracy of cost accounting in a paper mill 
or elsewhere is that it shall prove with the financial books. 

NEED OF COMPETENT SUPERVISION. 

To those who are interested in improving the cost accounting 
practice in their mill, I would urge the importance of securing a 
competent man to take charge of the cost system when it is in 
stalled. A man of the right sort can earn his salary many times 
over in getting out facts for the management and presenting them 
in such form that they may be readily used to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the mill. It is also essential to the successful operation 
of a cost system that it should have the vigorous support of the 
management. The success which has attended our efforts to es 
tablish costs in paper mills has been due in a large measure to 
the interest and the authoritative support which we have secured 
from the owners and active managers of the mills. 

UnirorM Costs For ASSOCIATIONS. 

Finally, to you gentlemen gathered here as an association of 
manufacturers, interested in a similar product, and therefore 
operating under similar conditions, I would urge the importance 
of reaching some common understanding as to what constitutes 
the cost of paper. Conditions in your several mills vary so much 
that the exact details of procedure which work with a high degree 
of efficiency in one mill will not be exactly suited to the condi- 
tions elsewhere. It is of the greatest importance to all of you, 
however, that you agree on the elements or fundamentals of a 
good cost practice; chiefly to make sure that all of the elements 
involved are included in your calculations, not forgetting interest 
on the investment and an adequate provision for depreciation, as 
well as all the charges which you ultimately disburse through your 
cash book during the course of a year’s operation. 

Selling policies based on a knowledge of costs determined by 
a uniform practice and adopted by an association of manufacturers 
would improve trade conditions to a remarkable degree. The 
most dangerous competitor is the man who doesn’t know what his 
goods cost him. 

To those manufacturers who have already gone far in the 
direction of better cost accounting, I would urge that you con- 
sider the situation of the other paper mills in the country, and 
when an inquiry comes from them as to the advantages you have 
secured from a well developed cost practice in your own business, 
that you point out to them that your cost practice has enabled you 
to gain in efficiency and economical management because it has 
helped you to know more about your own business. 
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Annual Meeting at Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Friday, February | 2 





Hundreds of Delegates Attend from All Parts of the Dominion—Proposed In- 
creased Freight Rates in Eastern Canada Arouses Opposition, but Matter 
Is Left to Executive—Want a Safety Association in Ontario—Forma- 


tion of a Technical Section—Papers by Prominent Experts—I. H. 
Weldon Chosen President-—Other Officers Elected, Etc. 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Orrawa, Ont., February 16, 1915.—The annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association was held in Ottawa last 
Friday. Although the meeting was a brief one, a number of 
valuable papers were presented, and officers elected. 

The meeting took place in the Chateau Laurier and was at- 
tended by upwards of a hundred delegates from every part of 
Canada. The most important business of a general character 
taken up was the proposal of the railways to increase freight 
rates in Eastern Canada. Though it was finally decided to leave 
the matter to the executive, there appeared to be a general dis- 
position among the delegates to fight the increase. 

Ontario delegates to the meeting also decided to apply to the 
provincial government for a charter for a papermakers’ safety 
association in this province similar to the safety association re- 
cently formed by Ontario lumbermen under the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The new association will seek to reduce the 
number of accidents in the mills, which will be a source of con- 
siderable expense to paper manufacturers now that they will be 
heavily assessed for the compensation of their employees. 

President Carl Riordon, head of the Riordon Pulp and Paper 
Company, presided. The morning was spent in business and the 
greater part of the afternoon in visiting the plants of the J. R. 
Booth and E. B. Eddy companies. In the evening an informal 
dinner was held at which Hon. Dr. Roche, minister of the interior, 
told the members what his department was doing for the pulp 
and paper trade through the medium of the Canadian Forest 
Products laboratories at McGill University. Addresses were also 
delivered by Dr. J. S. Bates, head of the laboratories, and by Mr. 
R. H. Campbell, chief of the forestry branch of the department. 

One of the features of the business meeting was the formation 
of a technical section. It will be a species of subsidiary organiza- 
tion formed to stimulate interest in the science of papermaking 
and encourage original investigation. Dr. J. S. Bates, of Mon- 
treal, has been elected its president. A wrapping paper section 
will also be formed. As it was, newsprint, groundwood, chemical, 
book and writing and board sections held conferences. 

A number of technical papers were presented at the meeting. 
C. B. Thorne, of the Riordon Company, dealt with “Acid Reclaim- 
ing Systems”; G. W. Dickson, of the Laurentide Company, spoke 
on “Groundwood Pulp”; O. F. Bryant, of the Forest Products 
Laboratories, took as his subject “Sulphite Pulp,” while Mr. J. A. 
De Cew, of Process Engineers, Limited, spoke of the “Value of 
the Forest Products Laboratories to the Paper Industry.” “High- 
Grade Papers” was the topic of an address by D. Daverin, of the 
Montrose mill of the Provincial Paper Mills Company, Ltd., 
while J. W. Robertson, chairman of the Technical Education 
Commission, which recently reported to Parliament, dealt with 
the “Possibilities of Technical Education Along Pulp and Paper 
Lines.” 

A verbal report on the year’s work was presented by Roy 
Campbell, secretary of the association. It showed that the 





finances were in good condition and that the membership, which 
now included thirty-five out of the seventy-five pulp and paper 
firms in Canada, and excluded none of the big firms, was growing. 
The association is doing a work done in no other branch of in- 
dustry in Canada, that of collecting monthly statistics as to stock 
and production from all paper firms in the country. These ar¢ 
then sent in the aggregate to each member of the association, and 
thus make possible a certain amount of teamwork among the 
trade. 


stated 


Sir George Foster, minister of Trade and Commerce, has 
that he 
organize along these lines. 


will endeavor to have every industry in Canada 
Reference was made to all these facts 
in the presidential address delivered by Carl Riordon, who made 
the statement that the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association had 
now turned the corner on the road to success. 

There was no discussion of the tariff at the meeting. News- 
print having been exempted from the increased duties, most mem 


bers of the association take a complacent view of the tariff 
changes and accept it as imperative that something had to be done 
to repair the Dominion’s falling revenues. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of I, H. Weldon, 
of the Provincial Paper Mills Company, of Toronto, as presi 
Acer, 


the Laurentide Pulp and Paper Company, Montreal; secretar 


dent, while the other officers are: Vice-president, te. 3 
treasurer, Roy Campbell, editor of the “Pulp and Paper Maga 
Montreal ; 
Belgo-Canadian 


executive committee, A. G., 


Pulp and 


zine,” Campion, of th 
Falls 
Que.; Carl Riordon, of the Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Montreal; K. L. Warren, Loup Paper Company; ( 
Howard Smith, Howard Smith Paper Company, Montreal; G. L. 


Paper Company, Shawinigan 


River du 


McGlashan, Beaver Board Company, Thorold, Ont 
The New President 

Toronto, Ont., February 15, 1915.—The election of Mr. I. H 
Weldon as president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
at Ottawa last week was hailed with pleasure by the Toronto 
Mr. Weldon is a thorough-going paper 
man, having mastered the practical end of the business with th 
E. B. Eddy Company and the Laurentide Company 
izing in 1909 the St. Paper Mills, of 
Quebec, which some years ago amalgamated with the Montros: 
mill at Thorold. Two years ago a third move took place when 
the Barber Paper and Coating Company was added to the grouy 
under a holding company known as the Provincial Paper Mills 
The list of manufactures includes book, bond, writing, lithograph 
envelope and catalogue as well as all kinds of coated papers 
Mr. Weldon’s popularity in all ranks of the industry did not re 
quire the testimony of an election to office to make itself evident 
He is regarded here as one of the most energetic and successful 
of executives, keen for every business advantage, but unfailing], 
courteous and kind. He owns a large ranch near Edmonton 
which provides him with recreation at the brief intervals when 
his business travels bring him within reach of it. 


members of the guild. 


befe re organ 


Milles Roche, 


Lawrence 
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Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wepnespay, February 17, 1915. 





Paper 
Very little of note occurred in the paper market during 
the past week. While conditions generally improved somewhat, 
there was not much life exhibited. This may be partly accounted 


for by final activity in respect to the conventions now in session. 
Many jobbers, some coming from as far as the Pacific coast, and 
manufacturers, who had journeyed from parts of the country as 
far away as Milwaukee, were in the city, and general attention 
While 


husiness has fallen considerably behind this period of last year, 


seemed to be centered on the important event of the year. 


it is the concensus of opinion that the first of March will witness 
a great change for the better. Uncertainties caused by the war 
and before that a backward spring are blamed for the present state 
of affairs. Indications are that next month will find most of the 
mills running on full time, and that they will be supplied with 
News print is 
Several contracts were awarded during the week. 
The competition for each of these was strong. Side 
Although white, number 
40@42\%, there is no 


This con- 


cnough orders to carry them over till summer. 


selling better. 
runs are 
weak. Tissues show no improvement. 


one, is selling at such a low figure as 
tendency on the part of the jobbers to do any buying. 
is a known fact that this grade 


White tissue, num- 


dition is extraordinary for it 
of goods cannot very well go lower in price. 
her two, is selling at 38@40. A local concern is offering to the 
It is said that 


the goods are an inferior grade, but some jobbers believe them 


jobbing trade a colored tissue at 3434c. per ream. 


to be a successful attempt to have colored tissue made from un- 


bleached sulphite. Manilas and krafts are in poor demand. Very 


little cutting, however, is reported in either. Toilet paper and 
paper towels continue improving. It seems that the mills manu- 
facturing these goods are busier than the others. 

The bag market was inactive during the week, but prices were 
firm. There is much better feeling among the manufacturers of 
contracts have been made and the mills are 

full The not 


Prices are still weak. 


paper. A tew 


book 


beginning to run on time. board situation does 


seem to impre ve. 


Mechanically Ground Wood Pulp 


The market for ground wood pulp did not prove in the least 
exciting. The water supply throughout the country seems to be 
plentiful, which, of course, tends to increase the activity of the 
market. Number one pulp can be had in any quantity at $17@17.50. 
Inquiries are being received in numbers, which indicate that many 
of the mills will be compelled to buy as soon as their supply of 


water diminishes to any considerable extent. 


Unbleached Sulphite Pulp 


[here was no noteworthy change in the market for unbleached 


Iphite pulp. The demand does not seem to be at all normal 
at present, but prospects are said to be encouraging. Imports 
e, of course, fallen off to a great extent, and it is the general 


clief that prices will advance shortly. Numerous inquiries are 
ing received, but few of these have proven of real value up to 
present 


Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Bleached sulphite pulp continues in slight demand. 





The im- 
rtations can hardly be compared in any way with the normal 


While the 


e not shown much tendency to buy, it is generally expected 


ntity, and the prospects are very uncertain. mills 


it they may soon come into the market. 
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Sulphate and Kraft Pulp 
There is at present no great call for either sulphate or krait 
pulp. While it is understood that sulphate is plentiful, prices have 
The fact is that 
the available supply of kraft is not exactly known, and it is certain 


been holding their own. Kraft is rather scarce. 
that just as soon as the mills make any sort of demand for the 
material it will advance rapidly. 


Domestic Rags 
While conditions in the rag market showed no marked improve- 
ment during the week, a better feeling seems to prevail among 
All grades are still 


all dealers. Roofing stock is selling well. 


scarce and prices continue to rise. Tailors’ rags are going at 
higher prices. The general scarcity of the goods does not seem 
to have been felt as yet, but it appears only a matter of a short 
time before the mills will be compelled to negotiate for more 
supplies. The opinion of the trade is that the first of the coming 
month will show a decided change in the market. Dealers are 
certain that a more healthy demand for all grades of rags will 
soon inject more life into the situation. In years past, it has al- 
most invariably happened that when rags went up in price, large 
quantities were brought into the market from unknown sources 
While there 


is no surety of such an event happening in this instance, such a 


to replenish what seemed to be an exhausted field. 


fact should cause no great surprise. 


Foreign Rags 

The foreign rag market has been very quiet. Local 
are not supplied with an over-abundance, but while imports are 
The belief is that 
the mills can run for three months at their present rate before 
they will have to buy up more goods. 


dealers 
few and irregular, prices remain the same. 


However, if they should 
return to full time, or if demand for paper should increase, which 
is highly probable, they will be forced to buy. In such an event 


the price of rags will rise materially. 


Old Waste Papers 


Waste papers are accumulating owing to the light demand that 
is being made for them. The only change of account during the 
past week was that in mixed papers, which are now selling at 
25(@271% 


Many orders are being secured for these goods, but 
It is pre- 
Other 
However, the 
It is hoped 


even at this price the dealer cannot realize any profit. 
dicted that by May | mixed papers will be quoted at 40c. 
grades of waste papers continue selling poorly. 
dealers are looking for an improvement by March 1. 
by this time conditions will have shaped themselves more favor- 
ably. 


Bagging 
The bagging situation is practically the same as it 
There is not an over-supply of stock on the 


was during 
the previous week. 
market, so it seems reasonable to surmise that prices will advance 
as soon as the mills start to buy. Mixed bagging is selling fairly 


well at $1. Prospects are bright, and the trade is preparing to 


meet any sudden demand which may be made. 


Twine 
While the twine market took on a little color during the past 
week, it does not seem to indicate that there are any immediate 
prospects of better business. The demand continues to be much 
less than normal. From all appearances both jobbers and dealers 
are well supplied, and when they may enter the market is a matter 
of considerable uncertainty. 
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The Mathieson Alkali W orks 


SALTVILLE, 


Castner Electrolytic Alkali Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEACHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption 


SODA ASH 


48 per cent. and 58 per cent. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


60 per cent., 70 per cent., 72 per cent., 74 per cent., 76 per cent; also 78 

per cent. Our 78 per cent. Caustic Soda is an article of greater purity 

than has ever before been produced in a commercial way, analyzing 
99.70 Hydrate of Soda 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Packed in Kegs, Barrels or Bags; also Cases 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &, CO. 


eee INCORPORATED BOSTON: 
PROVIDENCE: oD . 
88 Broad Street 


55 Canal Street SOLE AGENTS . pnrapecpuia: 


NEW YORK: Delaware Ave. and Green St. 
32 Broadway CHARLOTIE,. N.. ‘Cc. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trapg JourNat, 

Wepnespay, February 17, 

\LUM AND SULPHATE OF ALUMINA. 
of alum are moving quietly and aside from a moderate exchange 
Sulphate 


1915. 

The high grades 
of small lots, there is no important business to note. 
of alumina is finding a normal outlet on existing contracts but 
-additional sales are slow and competition is keen for new orders. 
s@2Yc., ground 24,@2%c., and pow- 
Sulphate of 
a pound for low grade and 14@1Mc. 


p alum is quoted at 2! 


dere d 33 y(a 4c., 


Lum 


according to quantity and _ seller. 
alumina is held at l@1\4e. 
for high grade, according 


BARYTES.—A 
hut offerings of foreign barytes are very limited and the market 


to quantity. 


small importation from Rotterdam is noted, 


remains in a nominal condition. Domestic material is moving 


slowly and it is asserted in some quarters that prices can be 
shaded on firm offers. Contracts for prime Western barytes are 
Southern material is held at $17@19, 
and some low grade stock is offered at $12@14 a ton. 
BLEACHING POWDER.—Importations for December amount- 
1,476,953 pounds, valued at $14,650, compared with 5,832,348 
$48,895, the 1913. Total 
the ending 34,539,934 
valued at $332,792, compared with 61,605,077 pounds, val- 
at $597,002 for the 


Spot bleach is quoted at 1%e. 


btainable at $21@22 a ton. 


1 
cd to 


pounds, valued at for same month in 


importations for year December 31 were 


pounds, 
ued at $510,120, and 74,235,256 pounds, valued 
1913 and 1912, respectively. 


This 


domestic grade 


years 


a pound minimum was named for scattered lots of 


The 


igure 


German is quoted at 1'4c. a pound f. o. b. 


1 
WOTKS 


BLI 


interest 


ES (l 


LTRAMARINE) 


paper 


Domestic material is meriting 


from makers, and a slow but persistent expansion 
that the 
grades proving satisfactory to the paper industry command from 
12c. to 15¢ The 


is from 3'%c@l15e. a pound, 


is reported in the volume of sales. Leading dealers say 


a pound. extreme for domestic material 
but 
relatively little attention at present 
as high as 23c. a pound. 
BRIMSTONE.—Total importations for the month of December 
amounted to 649 tons, valued at $12,734, compared with 535 tons, 
valued at $10,596, for the same month in 1913. 
the year ending 
valued at $409,537, compared with 14,636 tons, valued at $278,056, 
in 1913 and 26,885 tons, valued at $494,778, in 1912. 
shipments for December amounted to 169 tons, valued at $4.826, 
against, 13,198 tons, valued at 
1913 the year December 31 
98,153 tons, valued at $1,807,334, against 89,221 tons, valued at 
$1,599,761, in 1913 and 57,736 tons, valued at $1,076,414, in 1912 


The selling basis for brimstone is $22@22.50 per long ton, accord 


range 


low grade stuff is attracting 


Foreign specialties have sold 


[mportations for 
22,810 


“4, 


December 31 amounted to tons, 


Total export 


$231,757, for the same month in 


Importations for ending were 


ing to point of delivery. 
CASEIN 


Ing / 


This market retains a firm position with sellers quot- 
Total im 
portations for the month of December amounted to 387,358 pounds, 


(a8ec. a pound according to grade and quantity. 


valued at $23,278, against 696,558 pounds, valued at $51,732, for 
1913. for the calendar year 
amounted to 9,905,675 pounds, valued at $644,216, compared with 
10,399,300 pounds, valued at $692,960, for the previous year. 
CAUSTIC POTASH. 


from Germany has placed sellers in a favorable position to 


the same month in 


Importations 


The prohibition of exports of potash 


tain the recent advance in prices, and spot sales during the 


of muri- 
of potash is keeping domestic production of caustic potash 
1 minimum 

\USTIC SODA. 
tinued attention 


were recorded at 9144@10c. a pound. The scarcity 


The only 


shown by 


the 


Say 


feature to this market is 
foreign Dealers 


are getting inquiries from all over the world but are unable 


consumers. 


JOURNAL, 


43D YEAR. 

to place much business on account of the scarcity of ocean ton- 
Recently a shipment of 150 drums, valued at $2,000, 
Contracts are held at 1.40@1.50c. for 70@76 per 
cent. on the basis of 60 per cent., and 60 per cent. is held at 
1.55@1.60c. f. 0. b. Large contracts for 70@76 per cent. 
are obtainable at 5c. per 100 pounds lower. 

CHALK. 
ping facilities abroad and importers are unable to name prices 
on account of the difficulty experienced in obtaining charters. 
The local market remains in an entirely nominal condition. 

CHINA CLAY. the 
scarce and the uncertainty surrounding new shipments has placed 
when it comes to naming figures. 
Domestic clay is prompting moderate attention and shipments are 
said to compare favorably with those of last year to date. Sellers 
name $8@9 a ton, according to grade. 

GLYCERINE.—Sellers 
cure orders and former prices have been shaded for spot 
\t the close the C. 
a pound in drums and 
21'4c. 
comparisons with those for 1913, follow: 
pounds, valued at $60,716; 
$492,937; for twelve months 
pounds, valued at $3,122,848; 
$4,695,409 ; 

ROSINS. 
5c. per barrel during the week. 


nage. was 


made to Japan. 
works. 


The week has occasioned no improvement in ship- 


Foreign offerings in local market are 


sellers at a disadvantage 


have shown an increased desire to se- 
new 
offerings. P. grade was obtainable at 21%c. 
22%c. in Dynamite was quoted at 
Imports of crude glycerine for December, 1914, with the 

December, 1914, 507,205 
1913, 3,944,877, valued at 
ending December, 1914, 24,787,168 
1913, 38,270,314 pounds, valued at 
1912, 29,574,577 pounds, valued at $3,655,486. 


Prices for the paper making grades have been shaded 


cans. 


December, 


The decline is due to an easier 
feeling at Savannah. Offerings in the primary market have been 
relatively small and demand has been about equal to the supply 
If offerings increase, lower prices will probably be the result, as 
buyers are not inclined to take on much stock at the present time 
Exports for December amounted to 63,459 barrels, valued at $287,- 
102, compared with 184,914 barrels, valued at $837,677, the 
1913. Exports for the year ending December 31 
amounted to 1,748,500 barrels, valued at $8,068,224, compared with 
2,605,067 barrels, valued at $13,562,585, in 1913 and 2,431,348 bar- 
rels, valued at $16,376,591, in 1912. The visible supply at Savan- 
nah is placed at 137,663, compared with 138,450 barrels last week 
and 136,738 last this good 
strained is held at $3.45 and the E, F and G grades are obtainable 
at $3.55 3.65 per barrel of 280 pounds net 

SAL SODA. 


basis and the movement is well up to seasonable expectations. 


for 


same month in 


barrels year at time. Common to 


This market continues on a steady but unchanged 
Dealers quote 60c. and up per 100 pounds in barrels f. 0. b. works. 
Concentrated is held at 14@1%4c. a pound on spot. 

SODA ASH.—Deliveries old 
in fair volume but aside from this, demand is moderate and buy- 


on contracts are going forward 
ers are confining purchases to such lots as are needed for nearby 
wants. There appears to be an inclination to look for concessions 
but sellers are no less firm in their views. Contracts for light 58 
per cent. are held at 60c. per 100 pounds, basis of 48 per cent 
in bags, 65c. basis of 48 per cent. in barrels, carload lots f. o. b. 
The 48 per cent. test is quoted at 70c. per 100 
pounds in bags and 75c. per 100 pounds in barrels, carload lots 
f. o. b. 
5a 10c. 
quotations. 

STARCH.—The starch unchanged. De- 
mand is fair and the different grades are reported steady at the 
Dealers quote pearl starch at $2.40; 
Buffalo pearl starch, $2.43; powdered starch, $2.45; 
$2.48; sizing starch, 140 pounds, $3; T. B 
starch, $3.31. All above quotations are based on carload quan- 
tities, freight prepaid to New York. Exports of starch for the 
twelve months ending December were as follows: 1914, 62,023,590 
pounds, valued at $1,484,647; 1913, 109,951,403 pounds, valued at 
$2,518,857 ; 1912, 83,816,865 pounds valued at $2,120,537. 


makers’ works. 


makers’ works. 


100 


Less than carload lots are quoted at 


per pounds, basis of 48 per cent., over carload 


situation in remains 


recently recorded advance. 
corn starch, 
starch, $3.10; finishing 
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Blotting Paper of the Best Quality Paper Makers 
MANUFACTURED BY Chemical Co. 


THE EATON-DIKEMAN COMPANY cede 


Rosin Size 
LEE, MASS. ws “ Satin White 


Manufacturers of Blotting, Matrix, Filter and all Size in drums, tank cars or bar- 
other grades of absorbent papers. sie 
egistered brands Magnet and Golumbian, also 


Lenox and Arlington. ST. AUSTELL - ENGLAND 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES EASTON - - PA., U.S. A. 


A/S Jarlsherg Paper Mills ||} NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER Co. 


MAKERS OF 
GULSKOGEN (NORWAY) Mi HH | MI WOOD SETTLING 
Glazed and Unglazed NY Stes HH TANKS 
Wood-free Printings, NAH STORAGE TANKS 
Writings, Bank Papers, We | 
Typewriting Bond Papers TW on | VATS, ETC. 


Telegrams: Jarlsberg, Drammen == Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. The in Machine Co. 


No. 117 Hudson Street, New York, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


We manufacture in this country: High Grade Diaphragm Screens 


Nigrosines Bismark Browns INCLINE AND FLAT 
Oil Blacks Soluble Blues 


Chrysoidines Alkali Blues 


ALSO 


Stone Trueing Tools. Centrifugal Pumps 


Improved Belt Conveyors 


We manufacture Improved Belt Conveyors of several 
styles, troughing the belt or running it flat, as conditions 
may warrant. These conveyors are economical of power, 
simple in design, capable of running 24 hours per day, and 
require little time or attention from any one. There’s no 
harm in writing us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. ‘“Wisirst’* Chicago 


New York City, Fulton Building, 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 
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Market Quotations ae Xen Eo 


Shavings— New Cut, No 
ry r Hard White, No. 1 2 2. New Cut, N 

NEW YORK 

Trade Securities 


TRADE JOURNAL, 43D YEAR. 


Manilas 


Hard White, No. 2 2.15 a 1 Ota 
Soft White, No. = . No. 2 Ol 
Colored, No, 1.. ‘ sogus W 

. a ; 7 le s 
Colored, No. Old Kraft 


Flat Stock 
Hleavy, 
Heavy, 
Crumpled, No. 1. 75 

Solid Book Ledge: 1.65 No. 1 Mixed 

Ledger Stock 1.50 @ 1. Broken ... 

No. 1 White News. 1.05 @ 1. No. 1 Mixed Paps 

New B. B. Chips BS Common Pape: 


Bid and asked quotations of securities listed on the Stock Ex- aw 


Stitchless. 95 


Magazine. 8&5 


change of companies interested in the manufacture of paper as 
Strictly Overi 


follow Strictly Folde 


reported today, 


Bid. Asked. 
Writing Paper Company, 5 5 ara 61 va 
Writing Paper Company, ‘ 1% 2 
Writing Paper Company, 8 ll 
| Paper Company, com ; 8 
1 Paper ¢ 
1 Paper 


l, 5s 1 


ompany, pref ‘ a 33 


Company, 6s CHICAGO 
nil Paper (Company ¥ 6 R RR 
ind Paper Company, 
ind Paper Company, 

Board Company, 

Board 


EGULAR CORRESPO 
News Boa ton) 35.00 


Wood I pb 
Ledgers 


oara 
Old Papers 
ttons Writine— Shavings 


New Blue ‘ 3 S ) No. 1 Hard White 
c ° , Superfine ....+-- . . 
a " a Putra l + ft ba te 
‘, V rlACK Fine Oo. =< Sott 3 hite 
ew Light Bim No. 1 Mixed ’ 
New Black Mixed Rook. No. 2 Mixed 
White, Ne l Bool Ledgers & W 
Whites, No f or Rank: Solid Books 
1 yews Hlouse S'd Whites. S atel Blanks 
Sized... 4% { Soiled St'd Whites. pe No. 
: Extra 


' Thirds and Blues a aa 
b. Mill = Manila No. 1 


ntract a ; 1 slack Stockings.... ( 
Stock No. 1 Manila.... 2 a Folded 
Fibre 2 a 


insient.. Looting , 
00 % No. 1 
Jute.. ue 5 a 6 


a No. 1 

5 Sulphite, No. 1 34a 4 
5 ( 85 Common Bogus.. 2 @ 3.00 
80 — Straw Board (ton) .27 @ 32.00 
45 eae 


30 . — asin Nin iti tinaid taeeiaane 
Foreign Rags PHILADELPHIA 


Dock New York. [FROM « 
White Cuttings 5 Paper 


Unbleached Cottons 
Light Flannelettes Ronds (new ags). 20 
Bonds (imitation). 6 


Ne Light Silesias. sonds 

Ne Light Oxfords. Ledgers (new rags) 14 

New Light Prints.. Ledgers (imitation) 6 
Writing 


40.00 


( ompany, 


Fine 


itings 


Books, light. 
No. 1 Manila 
‘Manilas 

2.95 News 
3.05 issues) dre sudae 
Old Newspapers 
Mixed Papers 
Straw Clippings 


Binders’ Clippings 


(Ex UR REGULAR CORRESPONDEN 


New 


Bagging 
Gurny No. 1 
Foreign 1.64 
Domestic as 
Scrap Burlay 
New Mixed Cuttings 
New Dark Cuttings 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens Rien Wa 
Extra Light Prints. Fine. No. 3.. 
Ord. Light Prints.. 22 Z f00k S = @.. 
Medium Light Prints 1% Back. ™M F ite 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2.10 Book. Coated ..... 
Ger. Blue Cottons 1.90 ( Kated Lithograph. . AC gi4 No. 1 
German Blue Linens 3 Label : No. 2 
Checks and Blues 1.60 News No. 1 
Dark Cottons see 90 No. 1 Jute Manila. No. 2 
Shoppery .- sO Manila Sulph., No. 1 : 3% No, 1 Mixed. 
Manila No. 2 2.5 5 No. 2 Mixed.. 
Common Solid Ledger Stock 
Straw Board (ton). Writing Paper 
News Board (ton). No. 1 Books, heavy 
Chip Board No. - 
Wood Pulp No. 1 New 
No. 1 Old Manila 


Serz 
Wool Tares, 
Wool Tares, light 1.45 
Manila Rope, Ne 3 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 


Old Papers 


Hard White 
Hard White 
Soft White 
Soft White 


Superfine 
Extra Fine 
Fine 


LN WARUANWWAUNY 


Shavings 


ned Bagging 
.00 : Gurny No, 1— 

3.00 24. Domestic 

300 @w25 Foreign 


Bogus.... 


light 


Mani 


; Books. 
Bagging. . 


Col’d Chip. 26.00 Bright 
| Bagging. 


Lined C’p.30.00 @ 32. Soune 2 
tainer.. .36.00 a40 Mixed Bagging..... 1. (¢ Cwerinisie Mees 
Puly 00 @42.5 No Mixed g Felts Old Newspapers 


Bis Wool Tares, Se 3400 @3 : oe Bas 
Mechanical Pulp Wool one Regula civasees 2 36.00 Ne 1 Mixed Pape 


: @ 40.00 Common Paper 
Mill. Manila Rope Straw Board Clip 
b. Mill Foreign 


. Binders’ Bd. Cl 
Domestic ... ; a 


( ‘hemical Pulp New Bur. Scrap (¢ ut. 1.60 @ 
Dnex . haw Flax Card Waste withdr: 
Flax Waste, Washed withdr: 


light. 
heavy. Slaters’ alae ¢ 
Best Tarred, 


Best Tarred, 3 


17.00 
15.00 


@17.5 
ail6 


York.) 


BOSTON 


REGULAR CORRESPONDEN 


2.75 FRE OUR 


leached Z 
?.60 


Bleached 
ching... 2.05 Commor 
nbleached 1.90 
bleached 80 
.80 » ©. 48 8 Ledgers 
38 @ 2. . B. Italian, 48-60 
nbleached 1.99 @ Finished Jute 
nbleached 1.80 @ a —- 
MESTIC (De . ight, 48-60 
ESTI¢ Delivered). o Wraseine. 
ply 
No. 
MO 25466 


Begus 1.40 
Straw Board on) .25.00 
News Board (ton »7 00 


Wood Puly 


Board .42.50 


Old Papers 
Shavings 


No. 1 Hard White 

No. 1 Soft White 

No. 1 Mixed 
Ledger & Writings. 
Solid 


Writing 
Superfine 
Fine 
Fine, 

Book, S. S. 

Book, M. F... 

Book, Coated 


ISADOD 


Books 


O. B. New 


tings 
ite, No. 1 
ite, No 


York 


Paper 
Twire 
Twin 
Rone 


Hemp, 4! 


Rox 

Tute 

Amer. 
Oe Oe 
Sisal Hay 

Sisal Lath Yarns... 


o~« 


Label 
News, 
News, 
Manila 
No. 1 Manila.... 
No. 1 ‘i 
No. 1 


Sulphite, 


Sheets 
Rolls 


mn 


Blanks 
No. 2 Books, light. 
Extra No. 1 Manila 
No. 1 Manilas 
Folded News 
issues) eile naia he 
Old Newspapers.... 
Mixed Papers. 
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Refuse 
Conveyer 
with 

| Fire Pit 
and 
Protecting 
Wall 


2 eet aa 


\ 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 


JEFFREY REFUSE CONVEYERS 
are Cheap Insurance 
They carry your cuttings, slabs and saw dust far from 
the Mill to a wall protected fire pit. 


Write for Bulletin No. 98-31, which 


we know will be of interest to you. 


JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
931 North Fourth Street, COLUMBUS, O. 


MASS. 


FRANKLIN PAPER CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 


The Longest Runs 


are always made with the “Hamilton Felt"’—absolutely the best 
results are obtained from its use. No wrinkling, no slack edges, 
“no blowing’ — runs equally well on fast or slow machines. 
Send us a trial order now, 

with particulars as to stock 

used, quality of paper 

and speed of machine. 


SHULER & 
BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Ol: 


OOD 
——— 


4k 
245 


DI 3A: 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTIGE 


We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty of 
**ready dressed’”’ cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at once for 
circular ‘““G” and instruction sheets, free. 


THE N.P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882. 


HOLYOKE, 


JOURNAL, 


43D \NNUAL NUMBEI 


Aha bi 
Ca 


Verse Teer Tie) 7. 


Special Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cotton, 


Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre, etc 


Mecofeetwed’ THOS, L. DICKINSON, * *48s4v start 


Successor to Joun Dickinson, Established 1796. 


Agents for Great Britain, C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & €O., 
Ludgate Square, London. 


Mechanical Filters 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 


All Sizes, to Suit Locations 
No Proposition too Large or Small 


WRITE OR WIRE 
WE WILL CALL ON YOU 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
also known as 
“Portable Elevator” 
“Tiering Machine” 
“Case Stacker,” etc. 


for the rapid, cheap and safe piling 
and unpiling of heavy, awkward and 
bulky packages. 


Write for Illustrated Cat. P. T. 30, 
‘“‘Revolvator in the Paper Trade.”’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 327, S°3" 2°5: 


Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1902 
All Kinds Of 

Brass, Bronze 
Aluminum Castings 
Babbitt Metal 
Screen Plates 
Suction Plates 

The Hodgdon Screen Plate Fastener 


Cable Address: Beaconage 
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Mills 
Mfg. Co., 
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Pape 

Board 

Coating 
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Writing Vaper 
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Machine Co.... 

Wire Works 
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Bagley & Sewall Co.. 
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Beebe & 
Beloit Iron Works.... 
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Berlin Mills Co 
Bermingham & Seaman 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Blethen, Hugh 

Boston Belting Co 
Bowes Co., Walter H 
Bowshet N. P 
Bredt & 
Brown Paper Co., 

Browne & Stuart 

Brugs, Torp 

Burgess Sulphite Fibre 
Butterworth & Co., Edwin 


Wire 
H. 


Cabble Excelsior 
‘aldwell & Son Co., 
‘ameron Machine C 
‘arew Mfg. C 
‘arthage Machine Co.... 
‘asper Ranger Construction 
Gottheil & Overton... 
Ohio Paper 


‘entral 
‘hampion-international 
Paper Co 
Wire 
Machine 


sheboygan 
‘heney Bigelow 
Jark & Son 


‘ontinental 


Cex. Ee 
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141, 


( 
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( 
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Castle, 
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Bag 
140, 
& Marvin Co 
Products Refining Co.... 
‘oulston & Co., J. W.. 

Craig & Co., H 

Crane, Z. & W. 

Crane & C 
Crocker, 


Paper 
142, 
‘ooley 


orn 


Burbank & 


Davis, 
Dayton 
Detroit 
Dexter 
Diamond 


Frank H.. 
Beater & 
Sulphite 
& Sons, C 
State Fibre Co.... 
Dickinson, Thos lL..... 
Dietz Machine Works 
Dillon & Barnes....... 
Dillon Maéhine Co 

Dilts Machine Works ‘ 
Dowd Knife Works, R. . 
Downingtown Mfg. Co.. 
Draper Bros. 
Dryden Timber & 


Hoist 
Pulp and 
. 


Paper Co 


Powel 


Eastern Mfg. C 
Kastwood Wire Mfg. 
Katon-Dikeman Co. . 
Economy Engineering 
Ellen & Jeffery 
Emerson Laboratory 
Emerson Mfg. Co 
Esleeck Mfg. C 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg 
Falulah Paper Co....... 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Farnham Mfg. Co.... 
Ferguson, Hardy 
Fibre-Board and 

Machine Corporation 
Fitchburg Paper Co 
Flint & Sons Co., Wyman 
Foster Engineering Co 
Franklin Paper Co 


Re Ee ie oo 





‘ 


Garland Co., M 
Garvan, Inc., 
General Electric 
Gilman & Co., 
Gleeson, Thomas 
Glens Falls Machine 
Gottesman & Son, M 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
“Gripwell” Pulley Covering Co 
Grundy & Sons, James... 


Works... 


Hamblet Machine C 
Hammermill ape 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hampton Paper Co 
Hardy, George F 
Haray & Sons Co., 
Harmon Machine 
Harr.negton & King 

Heller & Merz Co 

Hill Clutch 

Hofeller & Co., Theo 
Hoffman, Richard S 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co 
Holyoke Machine Co 
Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 
Howard Paper Co 

Huband & Nash C 

Hubbs & Co., Chas. 
Hungerford & Terry, 
Huyck & Sons, F. 


Wm. 


Co, 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
Improved Paper Machinery Co 
International Process Co 
International Pulp Co 


Jagenberg Machine Co....... 
SMriBbere POper WR. oo ciccccciccices 
Jeffrey Mfg. 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Keith Paper 
Kidder Press 


La Boiteaux Co., C. 
Langston Co., Samuel M 
Leffel & Co. 

Lenhart, J. 

Lindsay Wire 

Little Co., Ine., 

Lobdell Car Wheel 
Lockport Machine 
Lombard & 
Lyon & Co., 


Inc., John 


McEnery Paper Co.... 
McEwan Bros. 

McMahon & 

Maier, Marx 

Main Belting Co 

Maine Coated Paper Co 
Manhattan Perforated Metal 
Marathon Paper Mills 
Merrimac Paper Co 

Miami Valley Paper Mfrs. 
Miles, George 

Millers Falls Paper Co 

Mills Machine Co 
Mississquoi Pulp & IP: 
Monroe Board & 

Morehead Mfg. 

Morey & 

Morris Machine Works. ...ccccccscesesecss 
Mountain Mill Paper Co 
Munising Paper Co 

Munroe Felt & Paper Co 
PETES SUGR VOOR Ms sc ccewocessecncusccces 


Nashua Gummed & Coated 

National Paper Supply Co 

National Scale 

New England Tank & Tower 

New York Belting and Packing Co....28, 

New York Continental Jewell Filtration 
Co. 

New York 
Co ice te 

Newton Falls Paper Co 

Were PROP WEB. 6 oc cecccccecesccecccs 

Nilsen, Rantoul & Co 

Noble & Wood Machine Co 


Paper Co...«< 


Revolving Portable Elevator 


84, 


170 
270 
306 

29 


250 


310 
236 
252 
278 
256 


Page. 
Nowtiorn Peer MGs cs ccacccsssdctconnds 212 
Norwood Engineering 


Oakes Co., Roland T 
dell Manufacturing 
glesby Paper Co., W. 
ld Berkshire Mills Co 
)’Meara Co., Maurice 
yrono Pulp & Paper Co 
rr Felt and Blanket Co 
xford Paper Co 


Paper Makers Chemical Co 
Parsons Paper Co ; 
Parsons Pulp and Lumbe 
Parsons Trading Co 
Peerless Rubber Mfe. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B 
Pickles, W. F 

Pioneer Paper Stock Co 
Potdevin Machine Co 
Price & Pierce, Ltd 

Pulp and Paper Trading Co 





Reading Paper Mills 

Revere Rubber Co 

Riker, J. L. & D. 

River du Loupe Pulp Co., Ltd 

Rising Paper Co., B. 

Riverview Coated Paper Co 

Rossendale-Reddaway Belting 
Co 

Russell Falls Paper Co 

Ryther & Pringle Co 


and Hose 


St. Regis Paper Co 
Salomon Bros. & 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co 
Schorsch & Co 
Sewall, James W 
Shartle Bros. Machine 
» 99, 298, 
Shepard Electric Crane & 
Shevlin Mfg. Co., Geo. F 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Sibley, E. 
Simons, Y. 
Smith, Frederick 
Smith & Winchester } 
Standard Card & 
Star Clay Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. 
Stebbins Engineering and 
Swenson Evaporator Co... 


Taylor-Logan Co, 
Taylor. Stiles & 
Textile-Finishing Machinery 

Thames River Specialties Co 
Ticonderoga Machine Works............. 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co 

Tileston & Hollingsworth 

Townsend Foundry and Machine Co 
Train, Smith Co 


Papermakers......... 


Union Bag and Paper Co 
Union Card and Paper Co 
Union Casein Co 

Union Screen Plate Co 
Union Sulphur Co 

Union Tale Co 

United States Envelope Co 
United States Tale Co. 


Van 
Vera 
Voith 


Noorden Co, FE. 
Chemical Co 


Co.. Inc., J. M.. 


Wallace & Co., Jos. H 

Wandel Screen Mfg 

Waterbury & Sons Co., 

Waterbury Felt C 

Wreetervine VOM WORM ses cccucedsleuéeces 
Western Paper Stock Co 

Weston Co., Byron 

Westinghouse Machine 

Whitaker Paper Co 

Whiting Paper 
Williams & Co., 
Winkler & Bro., 
Witham, Geo. S., 
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ACCOUNTS AND ENGINEERS. 
Cooley & Marion Co. 


ALUM. 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Winkler & Bro., 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 
Casper Ranger Construction Co 
Hardy 8S. Ferguson 
George F. Hardy 
Simons, V. D 
Frederick L 
Stebbins Engineering 
Joseph H. Wallace & 

ASBESTINE PULP. 
International Pulp Co 


BEATING ENGINES. 
Emerson Mfg. Co 
BELTING. 
3oston Belting C 
Graton & Knight 
Main Belting 
N. Y. Belting and Packing Co...... 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. 
Revere Rubber 
Rossendale-Reddaway 
Hose Co. 
BELT PRESERVER. 
“Gripwell” Pulley 
BLEACHING POWDER. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
J. L. & D. S. Riker... 
BLOTTING PAPER. 
Eaton-Dikeman Co. 


BOX BOARDS. 
Alton Box Board & Paper Co 
Browne & Stuart Co. 
Cc. L. La Boiteaux 
BRISTOLS. 


Standard 


Mfg 


Isaac 


& Mfg. Co..15 


Mfg 


Covering Co 


Card & Paper 
CALENDER ROLLS. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
Lobdell Car Wheel 
Textile Finishing 
CARBON TOOLS. 
Thos. L. Dickinson 
CASEIN. 
Union 
CASTINGS, BRONZE. 
Wm. A. Hardy & 


CHEMICAL EXPERTS. 
Barker, E. R. 
The Emerson 
Arthur D. 
Miles, 

CHINA CLAY. 
Paper Makers’ 
Star Clay C 

COATED PAPERS. 
American Coating 
Maine Coated Paper 

COLORS AND CHEMICALS. 
gayver Co. naw bi 2s 

COLORS AND DYESTUFFS. 
Badische Co. 

E. Bredt & C 

J. W. Coulston 
Heller & Merz 

Sibley, E. 

CONDENSERS. 
Westinghouse 


Machinery 


Casein C 


Sons 


Laboratory 
Little, Ine 
George W 


Chemical 


PE. skvevisevecees 


Machine C 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co 
The M. Garland Co 
The Jeffrey Mfg. C 


CRANES AND HOIST. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co.... 


CRANES AND TRAMWAYS. 
Hugh R. Blethen 


CYLINDER MOULDS. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. 


290 
99g 
9g 


290 


308 
316 


250 





DECKLE FRAME SUPPORTS. 
Huband & Nash 


DIGESTER LININGS. 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co... 


DRYING MACHINES. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co.... 
DRYING MACHINES—BOARD AND 
PULP 


Bowes Co., Walter H 
Fibre Board and Pulp Products Drying 
Machine Corporation 


ENGINES, STEAM. 
Westinghouse Machine Co...........+. 
ENGINES—VARIABLE SPEED. 
Ball Engine C 
Hooven, Owens, 


EVAPORATORS. 
Swenson Evaporator Co 


ENVELOPES. 
United States Envelope 


FELTS. 
Appleton Woolen Mills... 
Draper Brothers Co 
F. C. Huyek & Sons. 
Orr Felt and Blanket 
Shuler & Benning¢hofen 
Waterbury Felt 
H. Waterbury & Sons Co 


FILTERING SYSTEMS. 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc _? ns 
New York Continental Jewell Filtra- 

tion Co. 

FIRE HOSE. 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES. 
Appleton Wire Works....... ccna 
Wm. Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co... 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 
Fastwood Wire Mfg 
Thomas FE. Gleeson, 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co 


FRICTION CLUTCHES. 
McMahon & 


Rentschler Company. 


Ce... 


FRICTION CLUTCHES AND TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINES. 


Hill Clutch Co 


GENERATORS AND MOTORS. 
General Electric Co. . 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Ideal Coated Paper 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 


KNIVES. 
The L. & I. J 


MAGNETIC EXTRACTOR. 
Roland T. Oakes Co. 


White Co.. 


PAPER BAG MACHINES. 


Lockport Machine Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co 


PAPER BAGS. 
Continental Paper Ba: 


I. Gilman & 
Schorsch err 
Union Bag and Paper Co.... 
PAPER CUTTERS. 
Hamblet Machine Co.............. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


PAPER DEALERS. 
Chas. F. Hubbs & C 
National Paper Suvply C 
Maurice O'Meara 
Pulp and Paper Trading Co......... 
Union Card and Paper Co 


PAPER DRYING REGULATOR. 
W. F. Pickles 


PAPER EXPORTERS. 
Parsons Trading Co 


4 | 


302 


260 | 


278 
240 


290 


PAPER FILLERS. 
Union Tale C 
United States 
c. K. Williams & 


0, 290 | 


PAPER AND PULP MACHINERY. 
Appleton Machine Co 
Bagley & Sewall Co 
Beloit Iron Works 
Co 
Machine Co..... 
Clark & Son Machine 
" H. Davis Ae hie we aces ewes 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co.. 
Dillon Machine 
Dilts Machine 
Downingtown 
Glens Falls Machine 
Holyoke Machine Co xe eee 
Improved Paper Machinery Co......... 
Mills Machine Co.... 
Morris Machine Works 
Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co 


Black-Clawson 
Carthage 
H. C. 
F 


Wor * eves 


. The 
98, 99, 
Co 
Mfg 
and 


Geo. F. Shevlin Mfg 
Smith & Winchester 
Stebbins Engineering 


Co ten 
Mfg. Co 
Machine Co.. 


Townsend Foundry and 


Vorth Co., J. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Advertisers Vaper Mills 
\lbemarle Paper Mfg. Co. a6 
American Writing Paper Co 
Berkshire Hills Paper Co... 
Berlin Mills Co... 





Brown Paper Co, L. 
Brugs, Torp 

Carew Mfg. Co. 
Champion-International Co 
Cheboygan Paper Co 

Z. & W. M. Crane 

Crane & Co 
Crocker- Burbank 
Detroit Sulphite 
Diamond State 
CC, H. Dexter & Sons 
Eastern Mfg. Co 
Esleeck Mfg. Co 
Falulah Paper Co 
Flint & Sons Co., 
Franklin Paper Co 
Fitchburg Vaper Co 
Hammermill tat 
Hampshire Vaper Co 
Hampton Paper Co 
Hoffman, R. 8. 
Hollingsworth & Vose Co 
Howard Paper Co 
Jarisberg Vaper Mills 
Jessup & Moore Pape 
Keith Paper Co : 
McEwan Brothers 
Marathon Paper Mills Co 
Merrimac Paper Co 
Millers Falls Paper Co 
Mississauoi Pulp & Vane 
Mountain Mill Paper 
Munising Paper Co 
Monroe Board & Paper C¢ 
Munroe Felt & Paper Co.. 
Newton Falls Paper 
Niagara Paper Mills 
Northern Paper Mills 

Odell Mfg. Co. 5 
Old Berkshire Mills Co 

W. B. Oglesby Paper Co 
Orono Pulp and Paper Co 
Oxford Paper Co 

Parsons Paper Co ; 
Parsons Pulp and Lumber Co 
Reading Paper Mills 
B. D. Rising Paper 
Riverview Coated Paper Co 
Russell Falls. Paper Co 
St. Regis Paper Co er 
Tavior-Leean Co., Panermakers 
Thames River Specialties Co 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Co 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Co 
Weston Co., Byron 

Whiting Paper Co. 


Co 
Pulp and 
Fibre Co 


Paper 


Wyman 


PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Morev & Co. 





Scandinavian-American Trading 
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PAPER SELLING AGENTS. 
\ndrews Paper Co., R. 0’... 
Bermingham & Seaman Co.... 
Central Ohio taper Co... 
H. G. Craig & Co. 

Dillon & Barnes 
McEnery Paper Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

PAPER STOCK. 

Atterbury Bros., In 
Edwin Butterworth & 
Castle, Gottheil & 

PP. Garvin, Ine. 

James Grundy 

J. I. Lenhart 

John H, Lyon & Co., 
Marx Maier .. 

Pioneer Paper Stoc k Co 
Salomon Brothers & C 
Train, Smith Co . 
Western Paper Stock C 


PAPER TESTERS. 
Perkins & Son, Ine., B. F. 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY. 
Dietz Machine Works 


PARCHMENT PAPER-VEGETABLE. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 


PERFECTION BRONZE CASTINGS. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 

PERFORATED METALS. 
Harrington & King Perforating 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co 


PULP STONES. 
Lombard & Co. 


PUMPS. 
Shartle Bros. Machine 
RAG oe 
bb. F. Perkins & Son, Ine 
Payor. Stiles & Co 


ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES. 
Rk. J. Dowd Knife Works........ 10, 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The. 
38, 99, 2 


ROLL PACKING MACHINES. 


Jagenberg Machine 


PAPER 


Parchment Co.. 
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ROTARY BLEACHERS. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co.......... 82, 


ROSIN SIZE. 
Arabol Mfg. 
Paper Makers’ 
Vera Chemical Co. 
SCREENS. 


Harmon Machine C 
Wandel Screen Mfg. 


SCREEN PLATES. 
Wm. A. Hardy & Sons 
Union Screen Plate 


SECOND HAND PAPER MILL MA- 
CHINERY. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The. 
98, 99, 
SKYLIGHTS. 
ky. Van Noorden Co 


SLITTERS AND REWINDERS. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine 
Kidder Press Co. 
Samuel M. 


SPEED INDICATOR. 
N. Pb. Bowsher 


SPRINKLERS, AUTOMATIC. 
Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co 
150, 
STARCH SIZING. 
Corn Products Refining Co............ 


STEAM TRAPS. 
American Steam Gage 
Foster Engineering Co 

STOKERS, MECHANICAL. 
Westinghouse Machine 
Murphy Iron Works Co..........csceees 

SULPHITE PULP. 

Burgess Sulphite Fibre 
Scandinavian-American 

SULPHUR. 

Union Sulphur C 


SULPHUR BURNERS. 
Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. 


& Valve 


Co.150, 


294 


315 
308 
315 


Langton C Wadedéadaadnene wane q 


290 
279 


50 


62 


288 


296 


290 


YEAR. 


Page. 
SULPHATE (“KRAFT" SODA) PULP. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co. 


TANKS. 
ee E 
New 


Stearns Lumber 
England Tank & " 


TIERING MACHINES. 
Economy Engineering Co 
New York Revolving Portable 
vator Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATES. 
James W. Sewall 


TOILET PAPER MACHINERY. 
Dietz Machine Works 


TOILET SERVICE. 
Northern Paper BENG. «.ccuiccccctccces 


TRUCKS. 
National Scale 

TURBINES, STEAM. 
Westinghouse Machine C 


VACUUM ROLLS. 
Farnham Manufacturing Co 


WATER WHEELS. 
James Leffel & C 


WINDERS. 
Ticonderoga 


WOOD PULP. 
Dryden Timber & Power 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co... 25 


WOOD PULP IMPORTERS. 

J. Andersen & C 

Ira L. Beebe & Co 

M. Gottesman & Son 

Nilsen, Rantoul & 

Price & Pierce, 

River du Loupe Pulp Co., 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co... 2 
WOOD ROOM MACHINERY. 

Byther & Pringle Co 

Waterville Iron Works Co............. 


WORN MATERIAL. 
Theo. Hofeller & C 


Ele kiacddatekednnranden 


Machine Works.......... 





THE MONROE BINDER BOARD CO. 


Mills at MONROF, MICHIGAN; AURORA, ILLINOIS 
General Offices, 


Binders’ Board 
Backing Board 


Monroe, Mich. 


Capacity—80 tons per day. 


Manufacturers of Strictly High Grade: 


Water-proof Templet Board 
Trunk and Suit Case Board 


Leather Boards and Special Fibre Boards 


Also Sole Manufacturers of 


* WOLVERINE WALL BOARD * 


solid sheet, 
strongest and 


\ heavy 
the best, 


Live jobbers wanted 


water-proof, 
durable 
and 72” 


most 
Stock sizes 32”, 48”, 60” 


smooth surface, non-warping, 
Wall Board on the market. 


wide, any length up to 12 feet. 


free 


from glue or paste, 


without doubt 


Write for samples and prices 


THE MONROE BINDER BOARD CO. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 





- OF THE 





Paper, Stationery and Allied Trades 


40th Annual Number 


Price, $3.00 Express Prepaid 


CONTENTS 


All the Paper, Wood Pulp and Chemical Fibre Mills in the United 
States and Canada, geographically arranged, with full details of the 
equipment; also the products of the Mills properly classified. 

MANUFACTURERS of Glazed and Coated Papers and Boards, 
Paper Bags, Envelopes, Pads and Tablets, Toilet Papers, Wall Paper 
Printers, Roofing Paper Saturators, Tag and Playing Cards, Twine 


Makers, and many others. 


PAPER DEALERS, Rag and Paper Stock Dealers and Paper Box 
Makers, all classified to show the character of the business done. 

LEADING STATIONERS and others handling stationery in the 
United States, Canada and the Philippine Islands. 


WATERMARKS AND BRANDS USED 
IN THE AMERICAN PAPER TRADE 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 

A new department, inaugurated in 1913, giving the 
leading concerns that convert paper to the various new 
uses which have become so numerous of recent years, 
has been added to largely in this new Edition. The 
concerns in the different lines are all classified under 
separate headings. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION .. 

In this department is given a summary in tabular 
form from the 1910 U. S. CENSUS of the Paper and 
Pulp Industry. 

A list of Trade Associations with officers, and much 


other information and data in regard to the Paper, 
Stationery and allied trades is included. 

Sales of the 1914 Edition exceeded all previous 
records. 

The growth of this Directory is the best index of 
the growth of the trades it represents. It forms an im- 
portant part in the business of any and every concern 
interested in the lines it covers. 

Do not be satisfied with an old, out-of-date direc- 
tory which will mislead you. Get the latest thoroughly 
revised edition with its several thousand changes. 

Order NOW and reap prompt benefit. 


ADDRESS 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 
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Perforated Screen 
Plates and Sheets— 


Made of Brass, Copper, Bronze, Steel, 
Galvanized Iron, etc. 


For Paper and Pulp Mill Screens 


Used in Rotary and Centrifugal Screens, Drainers, 
Washers, Filter Plates, Pulp Screens, Suction Box 
Covers, Button Catchers, Sand Traps, Rolls, False 
Bottoms, Shower Pipes, and various types of Draining 


and Screenin Apparatus. 
PERFORATED METALS o “or 
of every description LET US QUOTE UPON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


7". product of this company is known everywhere for its exactness to detail of size, thickness and dimensions, Its 


precision, quality and service are by-words among those who know—while promptness, fair price and the square 
deal is their definite policy. 


Their first desire is to supply the best screens that can be made and come as near as possible to meeting your wants. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 618 North Union Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SS OR YELLOW PINE 
me Rossendale Reddaway| “coe, ia 
BELTING AND HOSE. CO. y ee Heavy Paper Mill Work 


NEWARK N. J ANK A SPECIALTY 


OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK: 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY 


Dry ROSIN Size) Bee wre sense cee ina venom 


ry. and easily soluble. Cheapest size “out Pine from the Stump, = have 
Cheaper than mill made size. Also our hot and - ; Twenty Million eet 
cold water sizes; standard quality. Cleaner, more Seasoning. 
uniform and economical than either mill made 
» sizes or those offered by our competitors. Also THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Ari Paper Size, Splicing Gums, Condensed 
Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Why Waste Good Stock? 


100 William Street, New York 
WHEN YOU CAN SAVE IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


VERA ROSIN SIZE || SCREENING GRINDER 
Guaranteed to be Absolutely Clean and Pure 66 SUCCESS 99 


SHIPPED IN BARRELS and TANK CARS 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE Which we offer to the trade. It will successfully re- 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can fur- claim and grind sulphite and ground wood screenings 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same. into a marketable pulp, which can be sold at a profit. 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE The following leading mills are using the “Success” 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in | with success: 

cold or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, Gives JONQUIERE PULP CO., Jonquiere, nada. 

better satisfaction and is more economical than mill made size. SPANISH RIVER PUL . & PAPER cb, td., a Ont., Can, 
Our sizings are cleaned by our new patented process, and we guar- DELLS PAPER & PULP CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 

antee this See to be absolutely clean, without the least speck of im- WOLF RIVER PAPER & FIBER CO., Shawano, Wis. 

purity in the same, preventing thereby black specks in the px»per. THE FALLS MFG. CO., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY SRNR ee Te 
North Milwaukee, Wis. Stoneham, Mass. APPLETON MACHINE CO., Appleton, Wis. 


Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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C. K. WILLIAMS & CO, EASTON, | 


?roprietors he ag =. 
a Ve ——- and Color We orks m, ‘the = i ‘Des 
o b= = s Color, Chemical wal oppe Vorks 
a= vf Allentown, Pa 

e faa Fie Manufacturers, Miners and Importers 

; fc 5) of Coloring Materials, such as Vene 

4 " 2% a _ Red, Brown, — Yellow, 

im a>: 

RELL) ‘ ‘ oe hrome and othe ; 


on ge Fillers—as looses 
eral Pulp, Tele, China and other Clays, 


- iliac ADAPTED FOR : 
ail NFGCO= Paper Manufacturers’ Use 


MARX MAIER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 
E. J. KELLER, Manager. 


Importer of 


RAG PULP 


Largest Packer in Europe 


NEW AND OLD eaente AND LINEN RAGS, 


THE WM. es ABBLE, JUTE STOCKS, ROPES, PAPER STOCK 


Main Office and Packing Plant: Mannheim, Germany. 
Branch Office: London, Eng. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE. MEG. CO) cemerondonce soticies 


Established 1848 
Incorporated 1€70-1896 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires Brass, Copper and Iron Wire 
Cylinder Wires Dandy Rolls 

Brass, Copper and Iron Wire Cylinder Moulds 

Cloth of every description Best Quality of Wire Rope 


8 Write for Price List 


88 AINSLIE ST., BROOKLYN, N Y. © MERTZTOW Pa. 


FOURDRINIER 
NATRONA POROUS gruspr 
WASHER 
ALUM 50 years experience as wire makers q 
insures highest quality of product 


‘¢A ppleton Wires 


Wires” 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY Are Good e 
PHILADELPHIA APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Appleton, Wis. 


MANUFACTURED BY 











| Parsons Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the 
Following Standard Papers: 


Parsons Bond 

Old Hampden Bond 
Mercantile Bond 

London Bond* 

Parsons Gothic Bond 
Parsons Linen 

Rose White Linen 

Scotch Linen Ledger 
Parsons Defendum Ledger 
Parsons Mercantile Record 
Parsons American Drawing 
Parchment Bristol 


i For Sale by Leading Jobbers Everywhere 





VALVES 


MOT 


Aa 
UN 


aaa easane 


UNIONS FITTINGS 


MADE’ FROM’ BRASS, AND 
PERFECTION BRONZE 








